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Serving the 


Texticte INDUSTRIES 





Fancy Stitch, 
or Plain —~ 


STANDARD-COOSA- 
THATCHER Durene will 
do a better job for you, 
—because uniformity of 
quality is a fundamental of 
Standard-Coosa-Thatcher 
Durene.. 
eEvenness of Thread 


eAccuracy of Count 


ein well-wound packages 


Samples on Request 





STANDARD-COOSA- 
THATCHER COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Executive and Sales Offices: Lafayette Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
h Off 456 Fourth Ave. Johnston Bldg. 222 West Adams St. 
Branch Offices:— New York Charlotte, N. C. Chicago, Ill. 


Canadian Representatives: Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Toronto-Montreal 
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WHAT THE NEW C&K COTTON KING LOOM 


MEANS TO THE 


The advantage of Cotton King 
Looms to the management can 


best be described by the follow- 


ing typical example. 


aay Poe These figures were computed from data secured in a 


Looms Kings ae ° : 
millin which Cotton King Looms and “‘old looms’’ were 


Lonnie per weaver ‘ - weaving identical fabrics under the same operating 
Looms per fixer 4a 


Speed 140 
Per cent production 66 


conditions. 


In this day of competitive manufacturing and selling, 


Yards per loom per 48 hour week 274 would not such savings mean something to YOU? 


Yards per weaver’s set per 48 hour week 1096 
THE NEW C®& K PRECISION FAMILY 


High Speed Worsted Super Silk 
. ( 4x1 Automatic; 4x 4 Non-automatic Cone, dobby or intermediate head 
Comparison 20.8 6 SES cloth pr loom Cotton King—Cam or dobby Non-automatic with feeler motion 


Cotton Kings 262.0° ; more cloth per weaver’s set 2x1 and 4x1 bobbin changing 2x1 or 4x1 bobbin changing 
2 x 1 shuttle changing 2x 1 shuttle changing 


s. Old Looms 40.8°,, saving in weaving cost in- PRECISION PRINCIPLES OF CONSTRUCTION ALIKE IN ALL 
cluding all labor and over- 
head charges 


return on investment 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 


cpr 
) SrOs LINENS 


pDoprmec 7m 


R COTTONS v DAVY TOOT ENS ARTI T RT - vore ACC QUAI -D 
L I Ne ©OlLAc nA! NX WUULEND CARI Bie ANL RUGS, BL NKET o, ALQQUARIL x 


Allentow Paterson Philadelphia WORCESTER - PROVIDENCE S. B. Alexander, So. Mar., Charlotte 


COTTON is published mor thly by W. R. Cc. Smith Publishing Co., Dalton and Atlanta, Ga. Subscription rates, United States and Fossessions, $1.00 for one year; $2.00 
fer three years; Canada, $1.50 per year; Foreign countries, $2.00 per year. Entered second-alass matter at the postoftice, Dalt« in, Ga., under the Act of March 3, 1879 
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Eguip Your Mill 
With High Speed 

X Model Looms 
More Product 

On the Same Number 


Of Looms 
Or the Same Product 


On Less Looms 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Hopedale Massachusetts 


Southern Offices Atlanta Ga and Spartanburg S C 
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DELIVERED ON TIME! 


The whistle blows for the day's work to begin 
... the hustle and bustle of men getting on the 
job... ‘You mean the new card clothing is 
here already?" the carder asks of the fore- 
man. ‘You only put in the order yesterday." 
"| know," replies the foreman, ‘but the ‘supe’ 
sent a wire to Howard Brothers—I'Il say those 
birds know how to rush ‘em up. Come on, 
get busy!" 


. . . and so in scores of instances Howard 
Brothers have come out with flying colors in 
quick delivery co-operation. They make it a 
point to keep large stocks for immediate ship- 


ment. Their branch plants and warehouses are 
strategically located in textile centers. 


You can get the quickest possible service, 
whether your requirements are Tuffer Card 
Clothing, Cylinder, Doffer, Stripper, Burnisher 
or Emery Fillets; Napper Clothing; Wire Hed- 
dles; Hand Stripping Cards; Strickles. 


Also speedy repairing of Top Flats and Licker- 
ins. Extra sets of flats can be loaned to mills. 


The Howard Brothers quality is known through- 
out the textile industry. Specify Howard on 
your next order. 


TUFFER CARD CLOTHING IS GUARANTEED AGAINST SHELLING OUT 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


HOME OFFICE and FACTORY: WORCESTER, MASS. 


Branch Offices 
PHILADELPHIA, DALLAS and WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Southern Plant 


244 FORSYTH ST., ATLANTA, GA. 
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A FRANK STATEMENT OF 


CONDITIONS AND COSTS 
IN THE TEXTILE FINISHING 
INDUSTRY AS WE SEE THEM @ 


RICES today in the Textile Industry are too low for concerns 
either large or small to make a decent profit, yet we are engaged 
in possibly the most fundamental industry of the country, a 
people must be clothed and fashions must have their swing. 


We know that many concerns in the industry have postponed plac- 
ing orders for new machines, feeling that prices might go lower. 
Frankly, we do not see how this can be done. 


Therefore, to concerns who have allowed their machines to go on 
without needed repairs and replacements, we suggest: 


That you look over your tenter equipment: 

Have chains overhauled and put in good condition: 

Your heating system, in view of improvements which we have 
made recently, may be comparatively low in efficiency. 

Mangle and calender rolls may require new filling, a new 
kind of stock, or turning down on the body or heads. 


Your drying cylinders may need overhauling. 
These are just a few suggestions on repairs and replacements 


HEN there are new machines to be installed. Sanforizing ma- 
chines, for instance. Plants that install these will certainly have 
a lead on their competitors. 


Why don’t you have this work done at once? Take advantage of low 
prices and be ready to meet the demand which must come, for, as 
a noted economist once said—“Depressions are over when men get 
down to one pair of pants.” 


Machine at the Knitting Arts Exhibition in Philadelphia 


| sure to see the Butterworth “Ultra” Package eiphi [ 
April 11-15. Spaces 283-284. Literature will be available. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Established 1820 
Plants at Philadelphia and Bethayres, Pa. 


New England Office : Southern Office: In Canada: 
TURKS HEAD BUILDING JOHNSTON BUILDING W. J. WESTAWAY CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. Hamilton, Ontario 


Providence, R. I. 





BUTTERWORTH Finishing MACHINERY 


A COMPLETE LINE 





OF FINISHING MACHINERY FOR THE TEXTILE INDUS ST RY 


Cost Comparison 
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TOTAL EXPENSE 
PER SPINDLE 
IN 3 YEARS ON 
FORMER COVERS 


36% 


based on 3-year period 


CORK=7%¢ PE 
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EXPENSE 


1st YEAR 


||FIRST COST OF & 


3-YEAR SAVING 
PER SPINDLE 


28%or77 % 


ZCTAREE REBUFFINGS COST 


2N2 YEAR 382 YEAR 


CUMULATED EXPENSE PER SPINDLE 


$5,060 ANNUAL SAVING ON CORK 


ERE are facts—and plenty of them 
for the mill that must cut its pro- 
duction costs in 1932! 

This South Carolina mill made its own 
three-year test on night and day run. 
Kept its own cost figures in direct com- 
parison with other roll coverings. Arm- 
strong’s Seamless Cork Cots saved them 
28 cents per spindle in 3 years—indicating 
that they would save $5,560 annually on 
their 60,000 spindles. As a result the mill 
is now fully equipped with cork rolls. 

Lasting four times as long as ordinary 
roll coverings, Armstrong’s Seamless Cork 


Armstrong’ 


Cots have been adopted in over 100 mills 
spinning 2s to 120s. The total spindlage 
on cork is well over 5,000,000—proof 
enough of the great savings made in roll 
replacement cost. 

Can you afford to overlook the definite 
advantages these other mills have dis- 
covered? Get the whole story. Sead for 
new, free book “The Facts about Arm- 
strong’s Seamless Cork Cots,” giving 
specific performance figures. Armstrong’s 
Write today. Address Arm- 
strong Cork Company, 923 
Arch Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


is indicated 


by test made 
in 60,000 
spindle mill 


Product 


eamless Cork Co IK 


For Spinning and Card Room Rolls 
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If | owned 


“I'd forget that once business was fine and put in my time 
figuring how to make my 1932 volume show a profit. I'd 
try to get closer to people's actual wants and fill them— 
so far as my equipment would let me. I'd write my raw 
materials down to a 1932 basis and build my machinery 
up to a 1932 basis. 


“"Maybe—probably—I wouldn't have the money to do 
it all at once, but I'd at least make my plans. I'd make a 
special search for less expensive methods of manufac- 
turing, like Long Draft Spinning, for example. 


WHITIN 


MACHINE WORKS 


ESTABLISHED 1831 


Fales & Jenks Division 
Woonsocket Machine and Press Division 


Whitinsville, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 


Charlotte, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
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Cotton Mill. 


“Well, | don't own a mill. I'm selling textile machinery, 
and believe it or not, I'm selling a lot of Casablancas 
Long Draft Spinning. Which would seem to prove that 
quite a few owners of cotton mills are doing just what I'd 


do if | were in their places. 


“IF you would like to know more about Long Draft, there's 
one book you ought to study—'The ABC of Long Draft 
Spinning.’ You want a copy? | gave away my last one 
yesterday but write to my company at Whitinsville—they 


will send you one.” 





WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 
Whitinsville, Mass. 


of 


LONG. DRAFT 
SPINNING 


Veo | 
sii 


Send me a copy of “The ABC of 


Long Draft Spinning.” 
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EFFICIENCY 


Means Getting The Most Done 
With The Least Effort 


E 
E 


Moving picker laps by hand from a breaker to an interme- 
diate, and from the intermediate to the finisher is a fine 
example of inefficiency. Cut out the intermediate and it 
helps some, but is still wasteful of effort, and effort costs 
money. 


Spending thousands of dollars for efficient opening ma- 
chinery, and then winding the cotton up into as tight a 
lap as possible, is a wasteful and harmful practice. It 
wastes power, and damages the cotton. 


Combining all pickers into a continuous machine, which 
takes loose cotton in one end and turns finished laps out 
of the other is the efficient way. 


Reducing costs often means simply lowering quality, which 
is generally foolish; but if costs can be reduced by chang- 
ing machines to make them do their work in a different and 
better way, it is more foolish not to do it. 


Pickers combined by the Aldrich Synchronized Single 
Process method do better work, and do it cheaper; enough 
cheaper to pay for the change in from six to eighteen 
_ months. This is not merely a statement, but a fact which 
can easily be verified by asking those who have made the 
change. Over 200 installations are paying nearly 100°, on 
the investment, with savings ranging from 50% to 200%. 
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Is Your Equipment Tearing at Profit? 





















ODAY,. more than 


' 
iS 
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production must yield 


ever, every item in 


you a full and generous 
profit ... to offset the 
insistent demand for price! What about your equipment? I[s it tear- 
ing at your profit... or is it producing goods at a cost low enough to 
meet present day prices without sacrificing too much of your profit? 
we You alone can answer. You alone know whether or not you are 
matching obsolete equipment against the efficiencies of modern 
plant operation. & Obsolescence can’t pay. Improved Halton’s 
Jacquards will most certainly reduce your weaving costs per installa- 
tion. In more dependable performance, in lowered maintenance costs, 
in greater versatility to patterns of the mo- 
ment. That’s why Moss Rose, Hardwick and 
Magee and Cheney Silks are using them. In- 
vestigate the profit saving improvements as 


given in our catalogue. Write. 


ALTON’ 
JACQUARDS 


THOMAS HALTON’S SONS “C” and Clearfield, Phila.. Pa. 





oe H. A. FORBES, P. O. Box 1663, PATERSON, N. J. . Tel. Lambert 385-92W 
— Selling Agents DENNIS J, DUNN, 5th and College Streets... . . . . CHARLOTTE,N. C. 
ARTHUR JEPSON, Sth and College Sts. or 407 Poplar Apts., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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ANOTHER FLETCHER ACHIEVEMENT, 


rn “Dy 
5s Le 


the new 


FLETCHER 
Model 3 3 


TwistTER 
with UNIT CONTROL 


The new Fletcher Model 33 Twister embodies thoroughly proven principles 

eae as : si of engineering and design. "Unit Control" is a compact, self-contained 

i> unit which controls both twist and traverse from one end, a Fletcher de- 

| See this remarkable ma- — velopment with many obvious advantages . . . Direct driven traverse .. . 

| chine at the Knitting Arts || No teetering or lost motion . . . Absolute cleanliness . . . Accessibility, 
— Phila., April | convenience, less floor space. 


Standard equipment also includes "Oilwell" spindles, with a year's supply 
of cool, clean oil; large, power saving, idler pulleys; adjustable spindle 
swings; pressed steel take-up rolls driven by spindle belt; sliding motor 
drive. The double deck Model 33 is four inches lint than its predecessor. 
Send for further details. 


FLETCHER 


THROWING MACHINERY FOR SILK AND RAYON - - CENTRIFUGAL EXTRACTORS - - NARROW FABRIC LOOMS 


FLETCHER WORKS - Snosccnostreer » PHILADELPHIA 


FORMERLY SCHAUM AND UHLINGER - ESTABLISHED 1850 
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Extra-wear 
Spinning Ring 











( NO 
WEAR 


DIAMOND FINISH 
CURVED WEB RING 


reduces wear of heavy travelers 


This patented ring is a sure money-saver, espe- —(@p) 

cially with heavy travelers. In the running posi- | JF" 
tion, large circle travelers lop over and cause Ordinary Ring 
outside wear on the usual straight web, as illustrated here at 
the right. But the patented Curved Web eliminates wear, 
as illustrated above. This means longer traveler life, 
smoother running. Curved Web is obtainable only in 
DIAMOND FINISH Rings. Specify them on your 


next order! 





Same price as regular ring 


Whitinsville “°s* 
SPINNING RING CO. 
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HULTOSPULAU EONAR RONeRRORaRDOR EaREoAREEEREND 


COTTON SHEARS THAT RUN THEMSELVES 
NO SHEAR TENDERS 


A GENUINE AUTOMATIC | 


OUR NEW 


SEAMLETHRU 


TRADEMARK 


MANY PATENTS PENDING AND ALLOWED 


WE PUT IT ON ANY MAKE OF SHEAR 


ON APPROVAL WRITE US TODAY 


AUTOMATIC SEAMLETHRU ON PARKS & WOOLSON THREE BLADE COTTON SHEAR 
SAVES IT COST QUICKLY THEN PAYS DIVIDENDS 


P. B. RAIFORD, Jr., CONCORD, NORTH CAROLINA 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 


| PARKS & WOOLSON MACHINE CO., Springfield, Vermont 
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HIRTY-ONE aKF BEARINGS PROVE EFFECTIVE 


SAFEGUARDS 


WHERE PERFORMANCE TAKES PREFERENCE OVER PRICE 


® 

You may buy a bearing 
as a bargain but try and 
get a bargain out of using 
it, for nothing is apt to 
cost so much as a bear- 
ing that cost so little. 


CoO 





NO VITAL bearing point on the With production indicated at 50 to 
Hermas 4-Knife Shear is without the 90 yards a minute, depending on the 
protection of S/F Ball Bearings. type of material being sheared, there 
A total of 31 are located on the can be no compromise with bearing 
idler, drive and expanded intermediate _ reliability. And Si0SF Ball Bearings 
shafts, the revolving spiral cutters and run along smoothly, without any appar- 


the surface wind, lower and 
upper delivery, tension and 
cloth rolls. Unquestioned de- 
pendability at all times makes 
SASS Performance Take Pre- 
ference Over Price. 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC 


— 


Ball and Roller Bearings 





TTON i 


ent effort, reducing friction and 
always insure continuity of oper- 
ation. There is no danger of 
spoilage due to lubricant leak- 
age for sealed housings make 


fora clean machine and product. 
2851 








>> 40 EAST 34th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


KF 
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The Clark Thread Company 
Adds a Southern Unit 


T was “OUR NEW THREAD" in 1866 when George A. Clark formed The 
Clark Thread Company and built the first mill on Passaic Street in Newark. 


Che foundation was solid, the business structure sound, and successive 
decades saw steady growth in the number of buildings, the floor area, 
machines, and the number of people supported by this enterprise. 


The initials O. N. T. replaced the first descriptive phrase and became a 
family by-word for good thread—first in millions of homes, and then in 
thousands of sewing plants. 


As Engineers to The Clark Thread Company, it has been our task and 
privilege to plan, design and supervise the erection of the recently 
completed unit at Austell, Georgia. 


J. E. SIRRINE & CO. 


Engineers 
Greenville South Carolina 


[An organization of national scope, prepared to serve you, regardless of location. }} 


Completion of Austell, Ga., 
plant givesThe Clark 
Thread Co., a total of 
2,069,789 sq. ft., or more 
than 47 acres, devoted to 
the manufacture of thread. § 
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Do your 


SPRING FABRICS 


meet the test 
* 


It’s springtime and women have 
turned their thoughts to new finery. 
Soft, light fabrics in gay patterns and 
warm weather shades are now the rage! 


To make your spring fabrics satisfy 
the most fastidious consumer, give them 
the Diastafor treatment. Let this per- 
fect sizing and desizing agent carefully 
strip the starch content from your cot- 
tons, mixed goods and rayons. For, 
Diastafor insures a perfect finish for 
dyeing and bleaching and gives materi- 
als that soft feel that spells perfection to 
the woman’s mind. 


DIASTAFOR is easy to handle. No 
change in plant set-up necessary. Let 
our technical man advise you, or write 
to— 


DIASTAFOR 


Diastafor Department 


STANDARD BRANDS 
INCORPORATED 


595 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


? 
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“Where Southern Hospitality Flowers” 


Annual Convention 


AMERICAN COTTON MANUFACTURERS ASS'N. 
MAY 20th and 21st. 


E are proud to be the hosts to the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association at their Annual Convenion in Atlanta on 


May 20th and 2Ist. 


This constructive organization, one of the most powerful in the South, 
will meet to exchange ideas of mutual benefit and frame plans and 
programs for future growth and profit. 


You will want to greet your old friends in the industry and meet new 
ones, so plan now to be present. 


Headquarters at the Atlanta Biltmore 


The Atlanta Biltmore, ever popular as the Convention Hotel, will 
be the A. C. M. A. Headquarters. 600 rooms—all with outside 
exposure, private bath and circulating ice water. An ideal combi- 
nation of hospitality, service and comfort has made this hotel a real 
Southern institution. Send in your reservation now. 

Rates: Single, $8, $4 and $5. 


Double, $5, $6, $7 and $8. 
Popular priced meals served in all Dining Rooms. 


ATLANTA BILTMORE 


“The South’s Supreme Hotel” 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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MONEL METAL EXTRACTOR BASKETS 


are gentle with the finest fabrics... 





@ The desire of progressive textile plants to improve quality, eliminate losses 
and cut equipment costs, is reflected in the rapidly increasing use of Monel 
Metal extractor baskets. The tendency toward standardization on Monel 
Metal for this purpose is due to the same unique combination of properties 
which has made this solid Nickel alloy the accepted material for dyeing and 
laundry machinery. 

The finest fabrics are safe in Monel Metal extractor baskets...safe from 
stain or discoloration...safe from damage...because this silvery metal is 
rust-proof and corrosion-resisting...smooth as glass, with no rough sur- 
faces or sharp edges. These properties also make Monel Metal easy to clean 
and keep clean. 

Furthermore, Monel Metal extractor baskets are durable. Because of its 
steel-like strength and toughness, Monel Metal withstands the high centri- 
fugal pressures which shorten the life of ordinary basket materials. And the 
fact that it has no coating to chip, crack or wear off, saves you costly repair 
and regalvanizing bills! 

Leading manufacturers have standardized on Monel Metal for extractors 
---particularly the smaller types which are indispensable for extracting 
small lots in dyehouse and boarding room. Many of these extractors are 
constructed almost entirely of Monel Metal. For further details, consult 
your regular manufacturer. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, 
67 Wall Street 


INC. 
New York, N. Y. 


Monel Metal is a registered trade mark applied to 
a technically controlled nickel-copper alloy of high 
nickel content. Monel Metal is mined, smelted, refined, 
rolled and marketed solely by International Nickel. 









A HIGH NICKEL ALLOY 


‘MONEL METAL 


NICKEL ALLOYS PERFORM BETTER LONGER 





































American 30” MONEX Vertical 
Motor-Driven Extractor —designed 
to meet the popular demand for an 
all Monel Metal extractor for spe- 
cific mill requirements. Because of | 
its many profu-making advantages, 
its popular price and economy of 





operation, the Monex has been es- 
tablished as a standard extractor for 
every-day use in many foremost tex- 
tile mills. Constructed withall Monel 
Metal basket and outer case. With 
positive, fool-proof safety features 
and efficient motor drive. An excel- 
lent piece of equipment for amy mill 
using Hydro extractors. Manu fac- 
tured by The American Laundry 
Machinery Company, Cincinnati. 













“Reading” 18” Portable Centrifu- 
gal Extractor — A compact, bigh- 
speed, efficient ‘machine equipped 
with Monel Metal outer shell. The 
power for driving is furnished by a 
vertical, one-half horse power motor 
operating at 1800 r.p.m, Mfd. by 
Textile Machine Works ,Reading,Pa. 



















American 17” MONEX Extractor 
—small,all Monel Metal Extractor 
with all the advantages of the larger 
production machines. Designed for 
the handling of lots up to 29 pounds 
per load. Monel Metal outer casing, 
silk-finished Monel Metal basket. 
Motor driven, complete with posi- 
tive safety devices. Manufactured by 

‘The American Laundry Machinery 

Com pany, Cincinnati, Obio. 




















You are cordially invited to 
visit our exhibit at the Knit- 
ting Arts Exhibition, Com- 
mercial Museum, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., April 11th to 
15th. Spaces 76 and 77. 


Your copy of this new 52-page 
“Illustrated Buyers’ Guide of 
Monel Metal Equipment For 
The Textile Industry” is now 
ready. Send for it ‘today. Use 
coupon. ; 





Tue INTERNATIONAL Nicket Company, INC. 
67 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me the “Illustrated Buyers’ Guide 


of Monel Metal For The Textile Industry” 


Company Name 
C-4-32 


Address 
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~ CONTINUITY of PROCESS 
the Key to 


REDUCED OPERATING COSTS 





SARGENT'S 
CONTINUOUS 
AUTOMATIC 
EXTRACTOR 





and 


The New 1932 
SINGLE APRON DRYER SARGENT PRODUCTS 


Acidifying Machines 
Automatic Extractors 
Automatic Feeders 
Backwashers 

Backwash Dryers 
Bagging Machines 

Ball Winding Machines 
Burr Pickers 
Carbonizing Dusters 
Cotton Stock Dryers 
Crush Roll Machines 
Dusting Machines 
Mixing Pickers 
Opening Machines 
Special Dryers 

Yarn Conditioning Machines 





C. S. SARGENT S SONS CORP. 


Founded 1852 


GRANITEVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Southern Agent Philadelphia Agent 
FRED H. WHITE R. C. JEFFERSON COMPANY 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 640 DREXEL BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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The Value of Yarmor in Dyeing Operations 


As a wetting out and leveling agent, Hercules Yar- 
mor Steam-distilled Pine Oil, after being made soluble 
by textile chemical manufacturers, is being used ex- 
tensively by dyers of cotton cloth. 

Dyers have found that soluble Yarmor Pine Oil re- 
duces the surface tension of the dye liquor, thereby 


enabling the dye to penetrate evenly, resulting in the 


proper depth of shade throughout the fiber. This level 


Steam-distilled Pine Oil 


iesdedictiiad Weed. dyeing produces properly-matched shades of depth and 


Turpentine 


brilliance of color. 


Wood Rosin 
If you have not used soluble Yarmor Pine Oil in your 
Alpha Terpineol 


Paticsted Meade dete dyeing operations, we suggest that you ask your textile 
Methy! Abietate chemical manufacturer for information, or write to us. 


Nitrocellulose 
Chemical Cotton SS NAVAL STORES DEPARTMENT 


HERCULES POWDER,COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


995 Market Street. ...Wéilmington, Delaware 


Branch Offices. . .Chicago New York St. Louis 
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Our CONTRIBUTION 


TO THE ADVANCEMENT 
Or THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
SHOWS MARKED PROGRESS 


The development of the past generation in textile 
processing is greater than that of all the preceding 
centuries . . . yet we have barely scratched the sur- 
face of what is possible today with our ultra modern 
laboratory facilities — our expert and introspective 
chemists and engineers. 


Arnold, Hoffman has shared largely in the progress 
of the past. But the needs of today have necessitated 
a far greater concentration on the individual problem 
—your problem. It may be that some particular proc- 
essing problem, worrying you right now, has already 
been solved by Arnold, Hoffman. But regardless of 
its complexity Arnold, Hoffman will work out its solu- 
tion for you. 


This company is as accessible to you as your telephone 
or typewriter. Get in touch with the office nearest 
you. 





ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO. Inc. 


PROVIDENCE NEW YORK CHARLOTTE PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 





PRODUCTS: Warp Dressing, Finishing Materials, Soluble 
Gums, Sizing Materials, Soaps, Soluble Oils, Sulphonated Oils, 
Alizarine Assistant, Pigments, etc... SOLE AGENTS FOR 
Belle Alkali Company of Belle W. Virginia. LIQUID CHLO- 
RINE, BLEACHING POWDER, CAUSTIC SODA. (Solid or 
Flaked.) 
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For LApbies’ Woo_Len Dress Goops 


Color formulae for a comprehensive range of 126 
current fashion shades produced with level dyeing 


colors. Apply for your copy of NATIONAL COLOR 
CARD NO. 187 through our nearest branch. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N. Y 
BOSTON © 2.0608. 150 Causeway St. PHILADELPHIA ... 200-4 S. Front St. 
PROVIDENCE ...... 15 Westminster St. CHARLOTTE .... 201-203 W. First St. 
CHICAGG ois esacce 357 W. Erie St. SAN FRANCISCO ..... 145 Second St. 

TORONTO 2 0:55.50 137-145 Wellington St., West 





NATIONAL DYEN 
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While the technique of fabricating silk, wool, cotton and 
rayon is fundamentally the same, every textile mill has 
some peculiarity of its own, a combination of water, 
atmospheric conditions, nature, equipment, methods of 
dyeing or finishing. 

0 


Because each mill requires the right chemicals to meet its 
peculiar needs, knowledge of the individual problems of 
each mill must be a part of the knowledge of the manu- 


facturing chemist. 
18) 


Arkansas Co. chemicals are the product of an organiza- 
tion that takes this broad view of the service it must 
render. Their products are compounded to rigid stand- 
ards to meet the peculiar requirements of each textile 
mill it serves. 

0 


The ever increasing use of Arkansas Co. products in the 
past thirty years by all types of textile mills has not only 
increased our knowledge of the peculiar requirements, 
but has stimulated extra effort to bring out the best that 
each particular process offers. 


6 


When it is considered that a slight change in the quality 
of the chemicals used may disastrously affect the char- 
acter of the finished product, and may also lower its price, 
the extreme importance of finding the continually de- 
pendable chemicals is easily understood. 


G 


Compounding correct chemicals to exactly meet peculiar 
needs has long become a habit of work in our laboratories. 


ARKANSAS COMPANY: INC 


oy 
INC 
. 715 7) | ME gas oe Leauwtiie 


233 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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Join HANDS FOR ECONOMY 


... link up with Stein Hall 


Research Laboratories 


Four modern re- 
search and service laboratories are 
maintained by Stein Hall at locations 
convenient to the textile industry. As 
established suppliers of starches and oth- 
er materials used in sizing, printing and 
finishing, Stein Hall supports these lab- 
oratories for the express purpose of co- 
operating with customers. Always in 
search of ways and means to improve 
the results obtained with the products 
recommended, Stein Hall Research Lab- 
oratories in themselves provide a service 
of value to you, the use of which in- 
volves no obligation on your part. 

If you already have a laboratory in 
your organization, link it up with Stein 
Hall on the principle that two scientific 
investigators are better than one. If you 





have no laboratory, make Stein Hall 
Research Laboratories your own! Mem- 
bers of the Stein Hall staff function con- 
scientiously and impartially. Your needs 
are the objectives they are obliged to 
satisfy. | 


FOR SIZING 
Hawk Thin Boiling Starches 
Velveen Special Warp Starch 
Silver Medal Pearl Starch 
Calumet Warp Sizing Star 
R. A. Potato Starch 
Raygomm 


FOR PRINTING 


‘Best’’ Wheat Starcl 


FOR FINISHING 
Royal Tapioca Flour 
Special Finishing Gums 
Tapioca, Corn and Potato Dextrir 
akoe ( 


jum 
rn. Wheat. Potato and Rice Starches 


STEIN, HALL & COMPANY, inc. 


EST. 1866 


285 MADISON AVENUE 





BOSTON CHICAGO 





PROVIDENCE 





N EW TGR City 


CHARLOTTI SAN FRANCISCO 





PHILADELPHIA 
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58% Soda Ash . . . . 76% Caustic Soda 
Bicarbonate of Soda . . . Liquid Chlorine 
Special Alkalies . . . Diamond Crystals 


Carload shipments direct from the works at 
Painesville, Ohio . . . less than carload lots avail- 
able through conveniently located Diamond Dis- 
tributors in every important industrial center. 


Diamond Alkali Company 


Pittsburgh, Pa. and Everywhere 


UNIFORMLY DEPENDABLE PRODUCTS FOR INDUSTRY 
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DIAMOND ALKALIES 
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| In Processing Cotton and 
Rayon Mixtures Use 


FOR LUBRICATING (Knitting, Coning, Etc.) 
RAYON OIL S-5-H 
RAYON OIL 8-317 


FOR DELUSTRING 
DELUSTER S-8-B 
DELUSTER S8-342 


FOR SIZING 





SR Pa LUPOSOL 
epee FOR SCOURING 
eae gl WOLFCO SCOUR 
a: : i WOLFCO SOLVENT 


SOLUBLE PINE OILS 


FOR DYEING OR FINISHING 
ART SILK SOFTENER 
SULPH. OLIVE OIL 8-370 
MONOPOLE OIL A. S. 


JACQUES WOLF & Co. 


X Manufacturing Chemists and Importers, 


PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


X WAREHOUSES 


PROVIDENCE, R, IL. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
UTICA, N.Y. : CHICAGO, ILL. 
, PHILADELPHIA, PA. ; CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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LIQUID CHLORINE 


Ask a purchaser of chlorine why he pre- 
fers Mathieson...why he orders from the 
same source year after year. Here’s the 
answer you'll probably receive: “I buy 
Liquid Chlorine from Mathieson because 
my experience tells me that I'll receive a 
high-grade product at a price that is fair 
to both consumer and producer. I also 
know that I am dealing with one of the 
oldest and largest chlorine manufacturers 
in America — an organization equipped 
both with experience and facilities to 
meet every fair requirement for service.” 

Let us quote on your requirements. 


The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (iInc.) 
250 Park Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Soda Ash...Liquid Chlorine...Bicarbonate of Soda... HTH (Hypo- 
chlorite) ...Caustie Soda...Bleaching Powder...Ammonia, Anhy- 
drousand Aqua...PURITE FusedSodaAsh ...SolidCarbonDioxide 
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M. G. BERG, 
General Manager, 
Ajax Hosiery Mills, 
Phoenixville, Pa 
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90% Commercial 


HE use of Formic, a few vears ago, was on an experimental basis by 
those progressive mills that are always seeking better textile opera- 
tion. The results were so satisfactory that its use has been adopted regu- 
larly by some Superintendents. 
The merits of Formic Acid are now so generally known that its use is in- 
creasing constantly. If you are not using Formic Acid, we would recom- 
mend an investigation of its advantages. 


Other Grasselli Chemicals for Textile Manufacturers 


Acetic Acid Oxalic Acid 
Acetate of Soda Phosphate of Soda 
Acetate of Lead Silicate of Soda 
Alums, U. S. P. Sulphate of Alumina 
Aqua Ammonia Sulphate of Soda, 
Barium Chloride Anhydrous 
Bi-Chromate of Soda Sulphite of Soda 
Bi-Sulphate of Soda Sulphide of Soda 


Bi-Sulphite of Soda Sulphuric Acid 
Carbonate of Soda Tri-Sodium Phosphate 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
New York Office and Export Office: 350 Fifth Avenue 


Caustic Soda, 

Solid and Flake 
Chloride of Lime 
Chloride of Zinc 
Epsom Salts 
Glauber’s Salt 
Lactic Acid 
Muriatic Acid 
Nitric Acid 


Incorporated 





Albany Chicago ae New Haven St. Louis 
Birmingham Cincinnati pene Tttes New Orleans St. Paul 
Boston Detroit GRASSEL| Philadelphia 

Charlotte Milwaukee ia ec Pittsburgh 

SAN FRANCISCO—576 Mission St LOS ANGELES—2260 E. 15th St. 
Represented in Canada by CANADIAN INDUSTRIES, LTD. Heavy Chemicals Division — Montreal and Toronto 


RASSELLI 
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PLANNING FOR 
rofits IN 1932 


Clear thinking men are pondering the course to 
profitable business. Skill in buying as well as in 
selling is now in demand as never before. # Execu- 
tives are most carefully scrutinizing their sources 
of supply. They realize the great importance of 
these in offering their trade consistently high qual- 


ity, in giving value, in maintaining the service that 





holds old customers and gains new. An alliance 
with Industrial assures certain very definite advan- 
tages which we will be glad to discuss with you. 
INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORPORATION 


General Offices: 9801 Walford Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
Plants: Cleveland, Ohio; Covington, Virginia 


Manufacturers of 


and SPUN-LO 
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Knitting Week in Philadelphia 


URING the week of April 11th to 15th inclusive, 
D the annual trek of the various interests in 

the knitting industry to Philadelphia will 
occur. The attractions which will make the Quaker 
City the Mecca of the knitting trades is the 28th an- 
nual Knitting Arts Exhibition, to be held on these 
five days in the Commercial Museum there; and the 
annual convention of the National Association of 
Hosiery & Underwear Manufacturers, sponsors of 
the Exhibition, which will occur on Thursday of 
Show Week, April 14th. 

More than 140 individual companies have 
tracted for exhibit space at the Exhibition, compris- 
ing over 310 booths in which to display their prod- 
ucts to manufacturers of hosiery, underwear and 
other knit goods from all sections of the United 
States, who will attend the annual get-together of 
the knitting trades. At this writing, over 80 per 
cent of the total space occupied at the 1931 Exhi- 
bition had been taken for this year’s show, and last- 
minute reservations were expected to make the Show 
approximately the same size as that of last year. 

Manufacturers of knitting machinery will as usu- 
al be an important factor at the Exhibition. Every 
important manufacturer of seamless machines and 
every manufacturer and importer of full-fashioned 
machines has taken space, and their booths will as 
usual be magnets for the knit goods manufacturers 
attending the show. Yarn spinners and dealers, man- 
ufacturers and distributors of oils and chemicals, 
producers of auxiliary and other equipment and sup- 
plies in general will be represented in large num- 
bers. 

The Exhibition is under the general management 
of Chester I. Campbell, who, with his capable corps 
of assistants, has handled these Shows in recent 
years. 


con- 


Annual Convention of Knitters. 


In keeping with the practice of recent years, the 
annual convention of the National Association of 
Hosiery & Underwear Manufacturers will be held 
during the Show, and plans for the convention, 
which will be the 28th annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, provide for a morning session at 11 a. m., 
on Thursday, April 14th, in the lecture hall of the 
Commercial Museum, at which annual reports of 
the officers will be made. 

Among those of special interest is the annual ad- 
dress of William Meyer, president, Apex Hosiery Co., 
Philadelphia, and president of the National Associa- 


tion, analyzing the condition of the two industries, 
and commenting thereon. Ernest Blood, of John 
Blood & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, treasurer of the As- 
sociation for many years, will deliver his annual re- 
port. 

The session will close with an address by a 
speaker of note, whose name cannot be revealed at 
this writing as the engagement is conditioned upon 
there not arising an unforeseen circumstance which 
will prevent his appearance. 

Annual Luncheon. 

The annual luncheon will be held at 1 p.m. on 
Thursday, in the dining hall of the Commercial Mu- 
seum. As usual, the full capacity of the relatively 
limited accommodations will be taxed. 

This luncheon, as is well known, enjoys an at- 
tendance of leading hosiery and underwear manu- 
facturers, machinery, equipment and supply manu- 
facturers, and their friends in the trade. Arrange- 
ments have been made this year to make this a pleas- 
ant and profitable contact in every way. 

One of the outstanding orchestras in Philadelphia 
has been engaged to furnish music. At the conclu- 
sion of the luncheon, the toastmaster will present 
Count Ernesto Russo, who enjoys the reputation of 
being a most interesting after-dinner speaker. His 
remarks will contain food for thought, but will be 
served in part with a vein of humor which should 
be highly entertaining. 

This year plans are being made for a brief after- 
noon session of members. At this session officers 
of the Association will present certain new plans 
intended to improve or solve the more critical prob- 
lems of the industries by concerted action. 

The Exhibition and convention will afford a com- 
mon opportunity for the knitting manufacturers and 
exhibitors to become acquainted with Earl Constan- 
tine, who is the new managing director of the Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Constantine has already had group 
meetings with manufacturers in various sections of 
the country, and Show Week will provide the occa- 
sion of more intimate contact between him and the 
members of the association and exhibitors. 

The number of firms that will exhibit indicates 
the realization of the value of the Exhibition, and 
there is every indication of an attendance of man- 
ufacturers surpassing all previous records, knitting 
manufacturers all over the country recognizing the 
importance of alertness to the latest machinery and 
equipment and the latest products and services of 
all kinds available to them. 
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Recent Trends in Running Rayon 


YHE MAJORITY of 
weaving mills run- 
ning rayon today are 


equipped to make their own 
walDps. 
when rayon-filled cotton- 
warp alpacas were in the 
forefront, the weaving mill 
was usually equipped only 
to wind from skein to spool 
to bobbin. In this process 
several points had to be 
worked out. The mill de- 
cided whether to wind by 
rolling off the spool or ballooning over the end, wheth- 
er to put tension on the yarn itself or on the spool, 
whether to line the shuttle with one fur or another, and 
whether to run one shuttle or two. The problem of 
shiners arose and all of these points were worked out 
to put the yarn into the cloth in as nearly its original 
condition as possible. Then more fabrics were devel- 
oped with rayon warp, and a similar sequence of prob- 
lems arose and were solved, or are still in process of 
being worked out. 

An important problem in rayon warp goods is the 
one of dye streaks. By far the largest volume of such 
goods is sold in the gray for dyeing and finishing by 
another party. This very fact makes the control of 
warp streaks more difficult. When an article is car- 
ried through all its processes to its finished condition 
by one concern the processes can be concentrated on 
the merits of the finished article; but when the article 
on its journey toward completion passes through more 
than one concern, the chances are that some of the 
co-ordination is lost, and that ideas differ as to the 
merits of the finished product, or that these ideas are 
influenced by other considerations than merit alone. 
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Showing a sample list of symbols used on the ends of spools to identify various 


types of yarn . . ws 


By H. W. Rose 


The Viscose Company. 


Several years ago kes prevention of dye streaks, the successful 

adaptation of the high speed warper and cone 
creel to rayon warping—these and other useful 
process subjects are competently covered in this 
interesting and up-to-date discussion. 

The article, prepared by a man in intimate and 
active touch with rayon handling problems, gives 
also a helpful discussion concerning the need for 
closer co-ordination and co-operation in serving 
profitable and necessary markets for rayon fabrics. 










Thus we find that certain 
points must be observed by 
the weaving mill, others by 
the dyer and finisher, and 
that the commission house, 
or seller of the goods, and 
the converter or purchaser 
of the goods should keep a 
perspective on both so that 
the two may be efficiently 
co-ordinated, to the end 
that the best fabric possi- 
ble for the price may be 
put on the counter. 

Behind these, the rayon manufacturer is working 
in the first place to provide the weaving mill with a 
yarn that will dye as evenly as the latest chemistry and 
manufacturing ingenuity can make it. If it happens 
that a lot does get by with a bad dye index, it is not 
ordinarily difficult to determine the fact, particularly 
if a direct dye has been used. If the yarn has been 
put through an indanthrene, it is more difficult to tell 
from that particular yarn what its original dye affinity 
was, but even then it is possible to answer the question 
by approaching it in various ways. The manufacturer 
not only tries to make a uniform yarn, but he tries 
further to lessen the weaving mill’s burden by ship- 
ping him from the same manufacturing lots so far as 
possible. 

The weaving mill should take care first of all to 
use cases in the order of their arrival, always putting 
into process the oldest case first from any series of 
shipments. Then the mill must have a system of yarn 
identification that is as near fool-proof as possible. 
The greatest number of serious warp streaks are 
caused by yarn mixtures, If a winder hand opens a 
bundle and finds a skein with an odd lacing, the skein 
should be set aside and re- 
ported. To aid this vigi- 
lance some mills post a card 
on the spooling machine on 
which the type of yarn is 
printed and the lacing col- 
ors are painted, or the ac- 
tual lacing strings from a 
skein are inserted. The op- 
eratives are then constant- 
ly sure of the skein identi- 
fication, and nothing short 
of gross negligence will al- 
| low a mixture on the spool- 
ing frame. 
| Spools can be of differ- 
| ent types if only a few 
| yarns are used, but if sev- 
eral yarns are in process a 
system of colors is neces- 
sary. Placards should be 
posted in full view of those 
handling the spools at the 
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spooler, at the bin or storage point, and at the creel 


and filling winder, Such placards show the color sym- 
bol for each type of yarn as it appears on the spool, 
and also a list of tints used in identifying twisted 
yarns. 

A further precaution is observed by some of the 
more enterprising mills. After the warp is on the 
loom, a head end is woven and cut off and the swatch 
is dyed by hand in a bucket. A critical blue dye is 
used, and a mixture of warp threads will show up im- 
mediately. It is tedious business to pick out those 
ends that may represent a mixture, but such precau- 
tion may save, and has saved in actual practice, thou- 
sands of yards of goods. Its value can be attested by 


TINTS 
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BLUE 
PINK 100/40 55 RIGHT 
VIOLET 
ORCHID 
YELLOW 
GREEN 


ORANGE 


100/40 55 LEFT 
100/40 DUL. 55 RIGHT 
100/40 DUL. 55 LEFT 
75/20 SERACETA 
100/28 SERACETA 





Placard showing a sample list of tints used on 
thrown yarn for identifying type and twist . . 


the man who has sent out an apparently beautiful piece 
of cloth only to have it come back from the dyer with 
one white thread running its entire length. 

Since weaving mills have gone largely into mak- 
ing rayon warp goods, one of the greatest innovations 
is the high speed cone creel and warper. This com- 
bination of machines has been extensively installed in 
southern mills where the cotton, or section beam sys- 
tem of warping is more prominent than the silk, or 
horizontal section system. The cone creel can be 
adapted to either system, but so far it is more general- 
ly confined to making section beams. Probably the 
main reason for this predominance is one of economy, 
although it is equally probable that it is a natural evo- 
lution through the cotton warping machinery which 
was available when rayon was adopted by the cotton 
mills. 

The cone creel is usually equipped with battery 
spindles so that there are two cones, or even more, to 
each warp end. The rayon manufacturer co-operated 
by providing a cone wound in such a way that the in- 
side end is free to be tied to the outside end of the 
adjacent cone. Thus, when the yarn runs down to this 
inside end it transfers without interruption over to 
the adjacent cone. The operator then replaces the 


empty cone and ties the inside end of the adjacent 
cone to the new cone. The warper can run indefinitely 
in this way without stopping. The rayon manufac- 
turer also developed a type of cone for this work which 
allows the yarn to transfer without any drag of the 
last few turns. 


First quality yarn is used almost en- 
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tirely, as the purpose of economy in the high speed 
warper would be defeated by frequent stops caused by 
an inferior yarn, 

Speeds are now possible on the cone creels that 
were unheard of with the spool creels. The fact that 
the yarn balloons off the cone makes this possible. In 
rolling a spool there is considerable inertia in starting 
and stopping that has to be dealt with. At high speed 
the spools would start with a jerk, and they would tend 
to run a bit after the warper stopped. From a cone 
only the weight of the yarn itself comes into account. 


Aside from the economy of operation the cone creel 
has offered one point concerning quality. The cones 
do not all have to contain the same amount of yarn to 
make a warp run out even. With the advantage of 
being able to tie in with the warper in operation comes 
the added advantage of having the knots distributed 
through the warp, where they are fairly negligible, 
rather than having them all in a hundred yards of 
warp, where the particular piece of goods is doomed 
to seconds before it is woven. In a high-priced cloth, 
however, the latter may be preferable. 

So far, the high speed warper is used largely for 
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The dotted lines represent actual lacings from 
skeins, preferable to painting the color on the 
chart, as sometimes there is a variation in the 
lacing which the operator should notice 


fabrics that are being turned out on a production 
basis. It loses some of its purpose of economy if fre- 
quent changes of specifications and types of yarn are 
required, and generally speaking, the best fabrics are 
prepared by more leisurely methods. However, the 
creel and warper are only slightly over a year old, and 
at the rate that they have been improved and adapted 
to special requirements, it remains to be seen how long 
it will be before they can turn out warps for the very 
best fabrics at equally high speed and thus become 
general practice in rayon weaving mills. The whole 
process has been watched carefully to see whether 
there might be a joker in it, but so far, where a good 
yarn has been used, and where the machine has been 
carefully designed and adjusted, the system seems to 
be justified. 

Assuming that uniform ends have been beamed and 
are ready for sizing, the question of the size to use 
and its application must be considered. A frequent 
cause of warp streaks is a residue of sizing material 
left on the yarn that cannot be removed. It might be 
impossible to remove the size entirely, either on ac- 
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count of the kind of size or its application, or both in 
combination with a lubricant in the size. If, for any 
reason, Oils, sulphonated oils, or tallows are used as 
lubricants in connection with glue or starch size, the 
compound is liable to be baked on the warp at the 
slasher. This will make it difficult, if not impossible, 
for the finisher to remove it completely in the boil-off 
without kiering or going to disproportionately heavy 
expense. If the size for any reason is not completely 
removed, dye streaks in the warp are inevitable. A 
simple glue-soap size or a starch-soap size are best 
and are easily and completely removable. 

Assuming again that uniform ends have been 
creeled up for making a warp, it does not mean that 
they will be uniform in the cloth. When the question 
of shiners was new and such a critical one, it was 
found that they were the result of uneven stretch, from 
one cause or another. In the same general way, un- 
even stretch in the warp threads can cause both warp 
shiners and uneven dyeing. The best way to avoid ir- 
regular stretch is to avoid any stretch at all in the 
warp as far as possible. After creel tensions have 
been regulated to obtain as uniform a tension as pos- 
sible on all the warp ends, and the ends have been 
beamed in this way, the question of stretch on the siz- 
ing machine, or slasher, arises. 


Stretch at Slashers. 


Some stretch in slashing is unavoidable. Every 
mill man knows that. The rayon warp is wet out by 
the sizing solution and in that condition is under cer- 
tain tension until it dries and reaches the warp beam. 
But how much stretch to allow? That question has 
been answered by such a wide variety of practice, with 
a corresponding variety of results, that it is worthy of 
some consideration. 

It has been found that rayon will give different 
dye effects if subjected to two widely separated de- 
grees of stretch. In other words, one piece of yarn 
dyed in its natural condition while loose will not have 
the same shade as one dyed after being strained, or 


while being stretched 
out to the straining 
point. This means that 


if too much stretch has 
been taken out of cer- 
tain ends in the slash- 
ing process, these ends 
may dye a_ different 
shade from others in the 
3ame warp which were 
10t Carrying the load. It 
also means that if the 
goods are stretched out 
too much in the dyeing 
process, and certain 
ends are strained, they 
may not take the same 
degree of dye as the 
others. The theory has 


been tested by making a 
warp, during the slash- 
ing of which more ten- 
sion was added every ten 
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yards. The woven piece was then dyed, and while it 
showed a level color at one end, further down the 
length warp streaks appeared which grew more pro- 
nounced toward the other end. 

No hard and fast rule can be set as to the degree 
of stretch for slashing and finishing. Different makes 
and different types of rayon vary in extensibility, and 
structure, and their susceptibility to dye variation un- 
der conditions of stretch will necessarily vary. As a 
general rule, however, no slashing should be allowed to 
extend the yarn more than 5 per cent, while 4 per cent 
and even 8 per cent is quite general and safe practice. 
This means actual stretch of the yarn and is exclusive 
of the take-up in weaving. Stretch in finishing varies 
more according to the weave, but it should be kept 
down to a minimum. 

This question of warp stretch has been a vital one 
in the lining trade aside from the dye results. For a 
couple of years in the recent past it threatened to put 
an untimely end to that outlet for rayon which had 
only just been opened. It took some persuading, in 
the first place, to get skeptical clothing manufacturers 
to use rayon linings in their coats. Then, when the 
initial inertia had been overcome by proving the su- 
perior wearing quality of rayon linings, and the man- 
ufacturers one by one began accepting them, an ob- 
stacle arose. They began getting coats back from the 
users with complaints of lining shrinkage. Some 
linings shrank so badly that they lifted the bottom 
edge of the coat and curled it under. 

At first sight this development seemed alarming, 
but the clothing manufacturers, convinced that the 
rayon linings would outwear other types, began inves- 
tigating. They tried shrinking the goods themselves 
before cutting it up and putting it into coats. This 
pre-shrunk cloth proved quite satisfactory. Some en- 
terprising manufacturers then set up a regular rou- 
tine of shrinking all rayon linings after receiving the 
goods from the finisher. 

This practice continued until only a comparatively 
few months ago when the problem was recognized and 
taken up by parties fur- 
ther back up the line. 
Such pre-shrinking in 
the shop of a clothing 
manufacturer was nec- 
essarily a crude affair. 
He did not have equip- 
ment for handling great 
yardages of wet goods in 
a finishing operation. In 
fact, why should he? 
His business was mak- 
ing garments, and not 
finishing cloth. He was 
buying a piece of goods 
that was supposed to be 
finished; then why 
should he have the in- 
convenience and expense 
of re-finishing the same 
goods? 

The answer lay in 
the fact that he was buy- 
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ing his goods by the yard. If he had been buying it by 
the pound, there would have been much less shrinkage 
in the material when it arrived at his shop. The con- 
verter who bought the goods in the gray and had them 
finished did not want to lose yardage by contraction. 
In fact, if the finisher by applying a little more ten- 
sion in the finishing, could come out with a little extra 
yardage it was just so much profit. And in the same 
way the weaving mill figured so much yarn to buy, and 
any additional yardage gained in slashing was so much 
profit, This stretching of 
yarn and _ stretching of 
cloth became general prac- 
tice under conditions of 
keen competition and a con- 
tinuance of it would soon 
have closed the rayon lin- 
ing field, as soon as the 
patience of the garment 
maker was exhausted. 

At that point the rayon 
yarn manufacturer stepped 
in. He was neutral as far 
as competition was con- 
cerned among weaving mills on gray cloth and among 
converters on finished goods. His interest was in 
seeing that the ultimate consumer received a worthy 
piece of merchandise free from faults that would work 
to the detriment of rayon. To insure such perfection 
in rayon linings he had to eliminate destructive com- 
petition on yardage. 

To do this, he gathered the prominent converters 
together and, after throwing light on the subject with 
the broad perspective of the industry as a whole, con- 
vinced them that it was to their own benefit as well as 
to others in the sequence, to change or to modify the 
practice of over-stretching rayon lining goods. It was 
found that the idea was not new, for one converter had 
already made experiments along that line, and others 
were only held back by the lack of just such a meet- 
ing. Experiments were carried out, and it was found 
that the cloth could not be finished to dead shrinkage 
without leaving it with a dull lifeless finish. It was 
agreed that with a small percentage of stretch in the 
warp, depending somewhat on the construction of the 
cloth, a finish could be obtained that met all require- 
ments in appearance and feel, and still without caus- 
ing trouble later in the finished garment. Clothing 
manufacturers allow for this small percentage of pos- 
sible shrinkage in the cloth by a pleat in the bottom 
of the lining or merely extra fullness. 

With the garment men and the converters agreed 
now on the general practice to be followed in the lining 
trade, it remains for the weaving mill and its selling 
house to understand the problem and to co-operate. If 
the weaver stretches his warp out 10 per cent or more, 
then the finisher has just that much more contraction 
to take care of than he should have, and the converter 
is faced with a corresponding loss in yardage of the 
goods he bought. As mentioned, if one concern weaves 
the goods, finishes it and sells it to the garment shop, 
it does not matter, from a dollars and cents standpoint, 
whether the slasher and weaving stretches the warp 
5 per cent or 10 per cent; but when a converter buys 
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100 yards of goods and finds that in order to deliver it 
to his customer as pre-shrunk goods he gets only 90 
yards or less from the finisher, the chances are that 
he is going to seek out the weaving mill that can give 


him goods with the least stretch in it. On the other 
hand, the weaving mills who have recognized this fact, 
and have minimized the stretch on their rayon warps, 
are the ones who can obtain the best prices from those 
converters who are living up to their agreement. That 
they are living up to it is witnessed by the advertise- 
ments in trade papers on 
“pre-shrunk” linings. Noth- 
ing is easier to prove if the 
cloth does not measure up 
to the requirements of this 
term. 

It has been over a 
vear since the first meeting 
of converters on that sub- 
ject, and much has been ac- 
complished since. The sub- 
ject is dwelt on at length 
here because it is important 
in more fabrics than lining 
cloths. Rayon has been found to possess a character- 
istic that makes it unique among textile fibers. If 
rayon is stretched while dry it remains stretched, as it 
possesses almost no elasticity, but if it is then wet out 
and allowed to dry free it will contract nearly to its 
former condition, provided it has not been stretched 
to the straining point. Some difficulty is found in 
voiles and other drapery materials, when a consider- 
able shrinkage is noticed after they have hung a sea- 
son. The natural moisture in the atmosphere is suffi- 
cient over a period of time to cause a contraction, ex- 
actly as though the goods were wet and dried without 
tension. The only solution is for the weaver and the 
finisher to co-operate in turning out the material with 
a very minimum of stretch in it. 

One aspect of warp streaks is more difficult to over- 
come than the others. It is more difficult because it 
is not a technical problem that can be attacked scien- 
tifically and solved by manufacturing methods. It is 
a problem of cloth merchandising. It is an evident 
co-incidence that rayon goods are much more liable to 
warp streaks in times of a declining market than when 
business is good. There might be a partial explana- 
tion of this fact by technical points. On a declining 
market, when the demand for goods is poor, a mill 
may shift from one pattern to another getting out 
samples, or have cancellations and changes on an or- 
der in process, with the result that mixtures of yarn 
are liable to enter the goods. When the routine is up- 
set in a mill it is easy to draw on two different lots, 
or to start up a warp with spools containing tailings 
from another lot. Therefore, when the market is not 
going so well, a mill must be more vigilant than ever 
to see that its routine is maintained. 

The serious difficulty referred to, however, comes 
from the purchaser of the cloth who has a loss in his 
order. Then the goods is examined more minutely 
than ever before, and if the loss amounts to several 
cents a yard the chances are pretty even that warp 

(Continued on page 84.) 
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Penetrants and Wetting Agents—Part One 


IRECTED wherever 
the interests of the 
textile chemist and 


colorist are centered, the 
spotlight of experiment and 
research has for some time 
been focused on the prob- 
lems involved in the use of 
solvents and penetrants in 
the wet finishing of tex- 
tiles. The natural result 
of this illumination has 
been the appearance of a 
great number of papers and 
articles dealing with these 
chemical agents. Pene- 
trants and wetting agents, 
their uses and abuses, have 
been studied from nearly 
every angle, and the findings well publicized. Data of 
considerable value to every textile chemist has been 
made available. It is no exaggeration to say that 
the textile trade journals for the past thirty months 
constitute a well-nigh complete bibliography on the 
subject of these solvent and wetting agents, concern- 
ing both the solvent chemicals themselves, and the pre- 
pared water soluble compounds in which form they 
are generally offered. 

It will be the effort here to attempt to correlate, 
at least to some small extent, some of the data at hand, 
and to present a general discussion of the solvents and 
penetrants in use by or available to the textile indus- 
try. Only those which are water soluble or which sol- 
utize easily with sulphonated oils or soaps will be con- 
sidered—in other words, only those which are logical 
for use in wet finishing. The boiling out, wetting out, 
and cleansing efficiency of the various solvents will be 
considered, with some attention to their effectiveness 
in spot removing. There is little mention made nowa- 
days of the troubles with spots and stains that do ap- 
pear occasionally at least in even the best regulated 
dyehouses. They present a problem, not an ever-pres- 
ent one happily, that sometimes defies all ordinary ef- 
forts at solution. Some of the penetration agents of- 
fer aid in this direction, and nearly all of them act as 
spot deterrents or inhibitors. In discussing the sol- 
vents, penetrants, and wetting agents, they will gener- 
ally be considered as they are generally used—in a 
prepared mix with soluble oil or soap ready for use 
in the bath. However, the properties of the solvents 
themselves must also be observed. 


Pine Oil. 


To the pine oil manufacturers must go much of the 
credit for making us “solvent-conscious”; that is, of 
course, if you feel with the writer that credit is due. 
But the pine oil manufacturers themselves were prob- 


ably made solvent-conscious by the work that was be- 


ing done by certain individual mill chemists, really pi- 


By Andrew J. Kelly 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co. 


HIS is the first installment of a two-part 

article by Mr. Kelly on this subject, cor- 
relating the data available on the solvents 
and penetrants in use by or available to the 
textile industry. This part lists the solvents 
most commonly used in wet finishing com- 
pounds; and the second installment, to ap- 
pear in an early issue, covers some of the 
other solvents, such as carbon tetrachloride, 
tetralin, trichlorethylene, and others. There 
will also be a general summary and discus- 
sion on the manufacture and practical ap- 
plication of these agents . . . . . . 


oneers in a new line of 
thought, who had noted 
some time before that pine 
oil could be easily solutized 
with sulphonated castor oil, 
and that the mix had cer- 
tain properties in the way 
of dye penetration not then 
available in any other 
agent. So pine oil was in 
use for some time in these 
scattered cases before its 
producers began to recom- 
mend its general use for 
textiles. When they did 
begin, however, it was the 
active and intelligent ad- 
vertising campaign which 
they promulgated which 
really first interested the average mill man in the idea 
that solvent and wetting out compounds might be of 
some value, and were certainly at least worth consid- 
ering. Incidentally, it likewise interested the manu- 
facturers of textile oils and specialties in the possi- 
bilities of new products and new sales. Makers of 
other solvents cast a heedful eye over the situation; 
perhaps here was a new market for them. Soon a 
flood of research was under way, and innumerable 
agents were considered, innumerable angles studied. 

Out of this tremendous effort new and valuable 
data was bound to come. Soon there were other ad- 
vertising campaigns, pamphlets and booklets were is- 
sued, and in truth an entirely new and very modern 
phase of textile finishing was born. In the field of 
organic chemistry the old saying “seek and ye shall 
find” is borne out in an amazing manner. It is a well 
known fact, however, that practically any organic sol- 
vent, if miscible with water or if evenly dispersed in 
colloidal condition, will lower the surface tension of 
water and speed its wetting action, also acting to some 
extent as a penetrant. To find a solvent or wetting 
agent is therefore exceedingly simple—to choose the 
most satisfactory one will involve consideration of ac- 
tion on the fibers, price, toxicity, and other factors 
which will suggest themselves for any particular op- 
eration. 

Among the solvents and chemicals which are used 
or recommended for use in penetrating and boiling out 
mixtures are pine oil, earbon tetrachloride, acetone, 
alcohol, cresol, trichlorethylene, ethylene dichloride, 
benzol, gasoline (or Stoddard solvent), tetralin, hex- 
alin, dichlor ethyl ether, ethylene glycol monoethyl 
ether, chloroform, ethyl acetate, and others. (Accom- 


panying this article is a table showing some of the 
physical properties of these commonly found solvents. ) 
Many of these have homologues or related chemicals, 
also available, and generally very similar in action. 
For instance, with benzol may be classed toluol and 
xylol, either of which may be used where benzol is 
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indicated. With trichlor- 
ethylene we may class di- 
chlorethylene as very like 
in solvent properties. Of 


the solvents listed, only al- Aleahor 000 
cohol, acetone, and ethylene = Berren tide oT 
glycol monoethyl ether are  Giiersferm ----------- +--+ 


Dichlorethyl Ether 
Ethyl Acetate 
Ethylene Dichloride 


completely miscible with 
water, the others are water 


insoluble and for use in wet eos snes ws 6s 
finishing must be solutized.  Pctrachlorethane ........... 

arene oa, ke, ale plete erase 
However, the water soluble Trichlorethylene ........... 
as well as the water insol- DT soln ea ly Sis vse sto uieieteke 


uble solvents are usually in- 

corporated with sulphonated oil or soap before being 
added to any bath, for the solutizing agent lends de- 
sirable properties of its own. Some of the solvents 
are finding their first commercial application in the 
textile industry, while some of the others are merely 
here finding a new phase of usefulness. Pine oil has 
for some time been used in the flotation process in 
metallurgy; carbon tetrachloride is an excellent fire 
extinguisher and is trade-marked as such—it is also 
being recommended to the dry-cleaners to replace 
Stoddard solvent; for this latter use trichlorethylene 
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Silk Skein Processing Machine. 


is also recommended. Acetone is of course heavily 
used in the manufacture of cellulose acetate yarn. 
There is no doubt that the solvents now in use in gen- 
eral textile practice will serve to encourage research 
resulting in new and even more versatile products. 
Pine oil is probably the most generally used of the 
solvents under discussion. The advantage of an early 
start has doubtless helped to establish it in this posi- 
tion but it is quite efficient. Its pleasant odor is an 
advantage in wet finishing, as is its high boiling point. 
It lends itself admirably to compounding with soaps 
and oils—half and half mixtures of pine oil and fifty 
per cent sulphonated castor oil make excellent pene- 
trants, while a good sixty per cent neutral finish sul- 
phonated castor oil will solutize four or five times its 
own volume of pine oil. This latter mix is used as 
pine disinfectant, as well as a penetrant. Probably 
more information on actual textile practice is avail- 
able for pine oil than for any of the other solvents. 


COTTON 


A Partial List of Solvents Used in Penetrants and 
Wetting Agents. 


Ethylene Glycol Monoethyl Ether 275 deg. 
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Its compounds are unques- 
tionably of aid in boiling 


Bolling Point specie out, wetting out, and pene- 
a er pom trating dyestuffs; they are 
.++ 173 deg. F. .789 also useful in bleaching. 
"Il 160 deere 15ee The pine oil compounds do 
+ ae e. oe not show any noticeable 
oe Oe ace 4 .< corrosive action, but it 
a foe i must be borne in mind that 
... 811 deg. F. 945 any metal that is thorough- 
nee 297 deg. F. 1.580 
il 408 deg. F. 975 ly clean, and grease-free, 
- eae pe as is a machine in which 
-+@ 288 deg. F. -880 soluble pine oil has been 


run, is rather sensitive to 
the corrosive action of the atmosphere if left stand- 
ing empty. This is seldom the case with any wet 
finishing equipment. 


Alcohol and Acetone. 


The use of alcohol and acetone in textile penetrants 
is limited, and seems to be declining. However, ace- 
tone is a powerful solvent for grease and oil and is in 
addition a good spotting agent for vegetable and food 
stains. It should not be used for spotting fabrics con- 
taining cellulose acetate yarn because of its solvent 
action on this fiber. The low boiling point and the 
comparatively high cost of acetone is a deterrent to 
its general use, as is its flammability. Alcohol is not a 
grease or oil solvent—castor oil, alone, is soluble in 
alcohol. The fatty acids are on the other hand soluble, 
but this is generally of little advantage in a textile 
penetrant. Furthermore, alcohol does not work effi- 
ciently in the small percentages generally used in wet 
finishing. A little does not go a long way. Neverthe- 
less, there are occasions where the use of compounds 
of alcohol and acetone is advantageous; often in com- 
bination with each other. They work very well as cold 
water wetting agents, and in some cases increase the 
solvent and cleansing action of the sulphonated oil or 
soap present in a bath. Alcohol finds use in a type of 
random dyeing where a speedy evaporation of the dye 
liquor is necessary. There are some other uses for 
acetone and alcohol not mentioned here, but these two 
solvents are not among the more important ones used 
in wet finishing. This is also true of ether. 


Cresol. 


Creso] (hydroxytoluene) is one of the penetrant 
and wetting agents that is finding increased use in the 
industry. Compounds of cresylic acid (ortho,meta, and 
para cresol) have become quite common. Cresol is not 
quite so easily incorporated with soap or sulphonated 
oil as is pine oil, and to incorporate a high percentage 
requires skillful manipulation. It may be mentioned 
that cresylic acid is a corrosive poison, and must be 
handled with great care. It will produce severe burns 
in a few moments if allowed to come in contact with 
the skin without being washed off immediately with 
soap and water, or copious water. The solutized com- 
pounds of cresol do not show this violent action, and 
are quite safe to handle; simple precautions may be 
taken against splashing the compound itself. In the 
dyebath or other textile dilutions the only action is 
a mildly antiseptic one. Many of the cresylic acid 
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preparations contain two to four per cent free 
alkali (calculated as KOH) and find use in boil- 
ing off various textile fibers, either alone or in 
combination with soap or other agents. 

The use of cresylic acid compounds in com- 
bination with caustic potash or other alkalies 
as a means of degumming silk in the presence 
of acetate yarn has been advocated by at least [es 
one manufacturer of synthetic fibers. Some : 
special types of purified cresols (and sodium aed 
phenolate) have found use in mercerizing, 
lending particular qualities to the yarn and aid- 
ing the process of mercerization. There are 
now on the market several more or less com- 
plex compounds containing the cresols in com- 
bination with sulphonated castor or sulpho- 
nated red oil, pine oil, and sometimes other sol- 
vents. These mixes usually show 1 to 2 per 
cent free alkali, the cresol acting as buffer and 
enabling the alkali to act slowly. Such prep- 
arations are based on the theoretical efficiency 
of the individual entities, backed by experiment with 
the various combinations. They are generally depend- 
able boiling off and cleansing agents, and are charac- 
terized by their activity in even a very dilute solution. 
In some cases, cresylic acid will act as a mutual solvent, 
that is, its presence will permit the incorporation of 
larger quantities of other solvent than would be pos- 
sible otherwise. For instance, in a compound of cresol 
and sulphonated oil, more carbon tetrachloride can be 
carried stably than is possible with the sulphonated oil 
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Drum Type Dyeing Machine. 


alone. In passing, the fact that cresylic acid is a very 
active antiseptic may be of interest. It is said to be 
three times as efficient a bactericide as phenol (car- 
bolic acid) and yet is less corrosive. 


Ethylene Dichloride. 


Ethylene dichloride belongs to a group of new sol- 
vents that are finding use in the textile industry. It 
has the characteristic odor of chloroform and prepara- 
tions having this odor may as a rule be assumed to 
contain ethylene dichloride. It has excellent solvent 
properties for oils, fats, and waxes; and this coupled 
with a comparatively high boiling point (182 degrees 
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Scene in Practical Mill Laboratory. 


F.) recommends its use in wet finishing compounds. 
Fortunately, this solvent combines easily with solu- 
ble oils and soaps to make stable compounds which 
show to a fair extent the desirable solvent and cleans- 
ing properties of the dichloride. One of ‘the best of 
the ethylene dichloride mixes contains sulphonated red 
oil soap in combination with the solvent. This and sim- 
ilar preparations may be generally recommended for 
boiling out cotton and other fibers containing natural 
waxes and for cleaning goods stained with oil or 
grease. Ethylene dichloride has been recommended as 
a direct spotting agent for removing tar, paint, and 
brand marks. With ethylene dichloride and other chlo- 
rinated hydrocarbons, ordinary precautions against 
heavy breathing of the fumes should be taken; these 
solvents are mildly intoxicating. 


Dichlorethyl Ether. 


Dichlorethyl ether is another of the newcomers in 
the field of textile solvents. It possesses desirable 
properties but its use is not very extensive. Its boil- 
ing point (352 degrees F.) is considerable above that 
of water, and it has a good degree of efficiency as a 
penetrant and wetting agent in soluble form. Di- 
chlorethyl ether, like ethylene dichloride, is a solvent 
for fats and waxes and is also a good spotting agent 
used directly; in fact, the two chemicals are not all 
unlike in their solvent properties. With its higher 
boiling point and less pronounced odor, the ether may 
eventually replace the dichloride in penetrant com- 
pounds, though it is perhaps not quite as efficient a 
grease solvent. The ether lends itself easily to com- 
pounding with soap and soluble oil. It has been used, 
incorporated with sulphonated castor oil, as a scour- 
ing agent for Monel metal dye machines. A good fifty 
per cent sulphonated oil will carry about 25 per cent 
of either the dichloride or the ether. Both of these 
solvents are in themselves water insoluble. 


(This completes the listing of the solvents most com- 
monly used in wet finishing compounds. In the second in- 
stallment of this article, to appear in an early issue, some 
of the other solvents met with, such as carbon tetrachloride, 
tetralin, trichlorethylene, are discussed. There will also be a 
general summary and a discussion on the manufacture and 
the practical application of these agents. ) 
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Carding and Spinning Discussions Held 
by Georgia Men in Atlanta 


ARDING and spinning 
( questions of an in- 
teresting and time- 
ly nature were discussed at 
the semi-annual meeting of 
the Textile Operating Ex- 
ecutives of Georgia, which 
was held at the Georgia 
School of Technology, At- 
lanta, on Friday, March 
18th. The attendance of 
mill men and visitors was 
representative, and some 
constructive ideas were 
brought out in the discussions. 
E. H. Rogers, agent, Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, 
Atlanta, presided at the meeting as general chairman 
of the organization. Frank K. Petrea of Columbus 
offered the invocation. Arthur E. Massey, superin- 
tendent, Exposition Cotton Mills, Atlanta, conducted 
the carding discussion, which was held at the morn- 
ing session, and John R. Federline, Jr., overseer of 
spinning, Lanett Mill, West Point, was in charge of 
the spinning session in the afternoon. J. C. Edwards, 
superintendent, Martha Mill, Thomaston, Ga., was 
made a member of the executive committee for a term 
of 2% years, succeeding George W. Murphy, Colum- 
bus (Ga.) Mfg. Co., whose term expired at this meet- 
ing. In the drawing for the hat awarded at each 
meeting, L. B. Colbert, overseer of carding, The Trion 
(Ga.) Co., was the lucky recipient. 


ered in this report 


Captain Meikleham Speaks. 


A new and interesting feature in the program of 
this association which was introduced this year was 
an informal talk by Captain Harry P. Meikleham, 
agent, Pepperell Mfg. Co., Lindale, who spoke in his 
characteristic way, addressing his remarks largely to 
the overseers, and discussing them and their responsi- 
bilities. On this subject, he said in part: 

“When you come right down to the plain facts, the 
important man in operating a cotton mill is the over- 
seer. If you have not got the right type of overseer, 
it is just too bad for the mill. A good president, a 
good treasurer, a good superintendent, cannot get re- 
sults unless the overseer gives it to them. 

“An overseer should realize that he is an impor- 
tant cog in the machine, and that he has a very diffi- 
cult and responsible position; that he is absolutely in 
between the mill management, which is responsible to 
the directors, and the employees. A good overseer is 
going to realize his responsibility to the directors 
through the management. He is also going to real- 
ize his responsibilty to the employees. He has got to 
treat them both fair; he cannot lean towards the em- 
ployees in favor of the management, and he cannot 


Reported by Robert W. Philip 


NCE again the Georgia operating ex- 
ecutives meet, and hold a helpful 
discussion. As usual, a number of new top- 
ics were brought up in this meeting and ex- 
periences on them given. 

High density cotton, ageing cotton, mois- 
ture content of picker laps, beater settings, 
dressing for leather rolls, cleaning spinning, 
and cork rolls are among the subjects cov- 





lean towards the manage- 
ment in favor of the em- 
ployees. 

“TI think it is a mistake 
for a mill to employ an 
overseer, put him in this 
responsible position, and 
then handcuff him. For 
the superintendent to tell 
him he has got to do this, 
he has got to do that; he 
has got to use this, he has 
got to use that. If you 
have got judgment to pick 
a man as overseer, if you think he is the man you 
want, that man should be left absolutely alone. A 
superintendent that is all the time pushing his views 
and his ideas and his wishes onto an overseer, is not 
working for the best interests of the corporation, and 
is not giving the overseer a square deal.” 

Captain Meikleham concluded his remarks with 
this advice to overseers, equally applicable to others: 

“Be real men. Be straight and clean. Treat your 
employees fairly. If there is any one thing that will 
make loyal employees of your people, it is treating 
them fairly and squarely, no matter whether you are 
giving credit or soaking them. You can fire a man 
and do it in a fair way. 

“Treat your superintendent fairly. Lay your cards 
on the table. If you have made a bust, tell him you 
have made a bust. There’s not a man who is worth 
being shot, who has not made a lot of mistakes, hon- 
est mistakes. 

“Don’t think you know it all. Don’t think you are 
a world beater. Give credit where credit is due. Get 
all the information on a subject you can, and then use 
your best judgment. You can get lots of good advice 
from people who know a whole lot more than you 
know. Treat your help fairly. Lay your cards on the 
table. Work every minute of your time for your cor- 
poration. I don’t mean by that that you have got to be 
in the mill every minute of the time, but when you 
are working for a corporation, they are entitled to all 
of your time. 

“Don’t do anything that will bring any discredit 
on your corporation. You have the good name of your 
corporation in your hands, absolutely. Be careful of 
that, and keep clean, and don’t be worrying about what 
the other fellow is doing. Conditions are different—I 
can do things in my mill that possibly-you cannot do 
in yours—but do this: get the very best work you can 
out of your equipment. Get the cost down as low as 
you possibly can, realizing your duty to your em- 
ployees and to our corporation. 

“Don’t worry about what the other fellow is doing. 
Get your work done right, and you will be recognized. 
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Some people are so afraid that, unless they blow their 
own horns, other people won’t know they are alive, 
but, if you are a high class man, doing high class 
work, doing it honestly and cleanly and well, and you 
have got the ability, and you have made the most of 
your ability, you will stand out.” 


Accepting and Handling High-Density Cotton. 


The practical discussion was opened by Mr. Massey 
with the question, “Is high density packed American 
cotton recognized as a commercial package, and is it 
generally accepted by the mills? (b) Where mills use 
both high density and regular compressed or both, 
what methods are used for opening cotton?” 


The reply of Oscar D. Grimes, general manager, 
Athens (Ga.) Mfg. Co., to this question, which had 
been submitted to him, was read, as follows: 


“We have purchased 75 bales of high density 
packed American cotton which was shipped to us from 
New Orleans. This cotton was prepared for export, 
as the cubicle dimensions of high density packed cot- 
ton are less than those of ordinary compressed cotton. 
This makes the cargo rate on high density packed 
cotton lower per pound than on compressed cotton, as 
the cubicle dimensions are considered as well as the 
weight of export shipments. 

“We do not believe high density packed cotton is 
generally offered to American mills as it has never 
been offered to us except in this one instance. We do 
not believe high density packed cotton is generally ac- 
cepted by the mills of America. 

“In using ordinary compressed cotton the bales are 
opened in the ordinary way which is to remove the ties 
and lay the bale on the floor, and then remove the bag- 
ging from one side, which leaves the fiber on one side 
of the bale exposed so that the opening room man can 
feed the cotton to the bale breaker or other machines 
which may be in the opening room. It is advisable, 
if sufficient floor space is available, to remove all the 
ties from the bale except the ones at each end and al- 
low the bale to expand for 24 hours before feeding it 
to the machines; however, we do not follow the last 
method but feed the cotton to the machines almost 
immediately after the ties and bagging are removed. 

“We have used considerable Egyptian cotton 
which is shipped to this country in high density packed 
bales. We have always allowed these bales at least 
24 hours in which to expand after the ties are re- 
moved and before the cotton is fed to any machine. 
We find high density packed cotton to be very diffi- 
cult to handle, in that the bales are small and very 
heavy, which makes it difficult for the men to move 
the bales around. High density packed bales are very 
hard to make the hooks on the cotton scales take hold 
of the bales for weighing. We have not found the 
staple of high density packed bales injured in any 
way, but the machinery will process high density 
packed cotton better after it is allowed to expand than 
if fed to the machine before expansion takes place. 
If the cotton is allowed to expand, the machines do 
not choke up as frequently, and, we think, clean the 
cotton better.” 


J. C. Edwards, Martha Mill, 


superintendent, 
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Thomaston, Ga., was then called on, and stated that 
he had submitted this question in order to determine 
the practice of mills generally—as to whether high 
density cotton is being accepted on regular contract 
in lieu of regular compressed, and whether it was nec- 
essary or customary to specify against it in the con- 
tracts placed by mills. He expressed the opinion that 
shippers would continue to substitute it in increasing 
quantity on shipments provided the mills do not resist 
this practice. 


“As to working this high density cotton,” Mr. Ed- 
wards continued, “we work quite a bit of it, and I can- 
not agree with anybody who says that compressing 
cotton to high density does not injure the fibers; it is 
nothing unusual to find air pockets formed in the mid- 
dle of the bale. It is subjected to 2,000 tons of pres- 
sure, and it is not uncommon to find space or air 
pockets inside that you could put your arm into. No 
one can convince me that isn’t injuring the fibers. 


“As for having trouble with it, if you let it open 
up, it will not bloom out. It’s compressed too tightly. 
Three months ago I would have said it would, but now 
I know you can take a bale of high density and take 
off all of the ties and wrapping, and leave it that way 
for three months and it will retain most of its origi- 
nal density. It is packed so hard that the air has no 
opportunity to enter the bale. That is not so with the 
ordinary compressed bale, which is subjected to only 
800 tons against 2,000 tons pressure in the high densi- 
ty; gin-packed bales generally are subjected to about 
60 tons. It does no good to take off the ties and 
wrapping on high density.” 

“Did you have any trouble with it breaking the 
pins in your machines?” asked Mr. Rogers of Fulton 
Bag. “It wasn’t so much our pins,” replied Mr. Ed- 
wards. “I will state that I have had that cotton go 
through a No. 6 lattice opener, a No. 12 Buckley, two 
Centrif-Air machines, into the Buckley upstairs and 
still knock the bars out of the pickers. That would 
happen where you got some wet-packed bales, where a 
bale of gin or regular compressed had laid in a mud- 
hole and then was put under high density.” 

“Have you tried compressed air to help open it?” 
asked George S. Elliott, superintendent, Pacolet Mfg. 
Co., New Holland. “That will do some good...” re- 
plied Mr. Edwards. “I think that now is the time for 
us to start fighting the high density bale, and I would 
suggest that we send an invitation to all our mills to 
send their cotton men to our next meeting, to discuss 
resisting the high density bale and to discuss means of 
improving the cotton bale.” 

As to methods of opening high density cotton, Mr. 
Edwards said that, “so far as I have been able to de- 
termine, the same processes in the opening room will 
not handle high density and regular compressed with 
the same efficiency. High density cotton must be put 
through a preliminary opening before being fed onto 
the regular lattice opener.” 

The discussion on this subject was concluded with 
the expression of opinion concerning the acceptance of 
high density bales on regular cotton contracts. Floyd 
B. Watson, superintendent, Griffin (Ga.) Mills, and A. 
E. Massey stated that their information is that the 
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Southern Mill Rules governing cotton transactions do 
not touch on high density; that under the terms of 
these rules, unless definite provision is made by the 
mill in its individual contract, that the high density 
is tenderable. On the other hand, it was explained, 
there is nothing to prevent a mill specifying in its 
own contract a refusal to accept high density or any 
other type. 


Methods of Ageing Cotton. 


Mr. Massey submitted the next question: “What is 
the general opinion as to the benefits derived from 
ageing cotton on the opening room floor after all ties 
and bagging are taken off? Do you use the practice 
of cutting all but two ties in the warehouse, allowing 
the cotton to stand in this condition as long as pos- 






ALBERT LEHMANN, Jr., su- 
perintendent, Dixie Cotton 
Mills, LaGrange, Ga., elected 
vice general chairman, Textile 
Operating Executives 


In other words, we want to bring 
out the methods and benefits derived in ageing and 
blooming cotton.” 

R. J. Jennings, assistant superintendent, Lanett 


sible before using? 


Mill, was asked for a reply. “We do not have ade- 
quate opening room space,” said Mr. Jennings. “We 
do cut the middle ties and leave the cotton standing 
in the back of the opening room, before we use it; 
about 12 hours is all we allow.” Answering questions, 
he said that his opening room is steam heated, with 
double steam coils in the back end where the cotton 
stands. He does not use ageing bins after the cotton 
is opened. 

C. K. Cobb, assistant superintendent, Canton (Ga.) 
Cotton Mills, reported a similar practice of cutting 
the middle ties and letting the cotton stand as long 
as possible; not as long as desirable, on account of 
inadequate space. He cuts the ties in the opening 
room, not in the warehouse, he saitd, in answer to a 
question. 

“We used to use ageing bins,” reported V. J. 
Thompson, superintendent, Manchester (Ga.) Cotton 
Mills. “But now we put it in the mixing room and 
run it through an opener and a hopper. We got better 
results when we had the ageing bins.” 

Captain Meikleham of Lindale here described a 
good opening system used under the conditions of 
years ago in a New Hampshire mill, in which the cot- 
ton was put on planks and moved up to the openers, 
and taken off by hand, down through the stack, to 
provide a thorough mixing. 

E. H. Rogers brought up the point of ageing the 
cotton before or after putting it through the openers. 
He said, “it has always been my opinion that possibly 
you had the same effect in one hour’s ageing after 
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opening that you would get in four hours ageing be- 
fore passing it through the openers.” 

“I would rather have three hours ageing after it 
has been through the opening room than 24 hours be- 
fore,” agreed J. C. Edwards. 


Cleaning Staple Cotton Without Injury. 


“What are the best methods and processes for 
cleaning staple cotton, say Strict Low Middling, with- 
out injuring the fiber?” was the next question sub- 
mitted by Chairman Massey. The submitted answer 
of Oscar D. Grimes, read at this time, follows: 

“We do not use a blade beater in processing 114- 
inch American cotton, or any other long staple cotton 
which we use, but do use a two-blade beater in the 
finisher on short staple, l-inch cotton. We use Buck- 
ley and Kirschner beaters in our pickers, and a Cen- 
trif-Air machine and up-stroke beater of the Buckley 
type, in our opening room. The other machines in 
the opening and picker rooms are the same as those 
used for short staple cotton. The speed of the beater 
is the same as for the short staple cotton, which for 
us is as slow as they can be consistently operated for 
satisfactory cleaning. We find long staple cotton 
harder to clean than short staple cotton, but do not 
think there is a vast difference in running long staple 
cotton and short staple.” 

“We handle it just about like Mr. Grimes does,” 
said J. C. Edwards. “It is harder to clean, and it cer- 
tainly does require different processing.” 

“I think it would be a mistake to have high beater 
speeds on staple cotton,” reported F. B. Watson of 
Griffin, “as it would injure the fiber. We do not have 
any blade beaters. We have two Buckley upstrokes, 
a vertical opener, and a Kirschner, all on slow speed.” 


Difference in Moisture in Laps on Wet and Dry Days. 


“What is the variation in moisture content of your 
finisher picker laps on wet days compared to dry 
days?” was the next question, which had been sub- 
mitted to several members. The reports were sur- 
prising in showing consistently a better control of laps 
on wet days than in dry weather. The first report was 
from John Klinck, superintendent, Sibley Mfg. Co., 
Augusta, his figures being submitted by Walter Dil- 
lard, Jr., assistant superintendent, as follows: 

“This record is based on tests run for 30 days, 
and covers 13 wet days and 24 dry days, with one day 
of light snow included in the wet days. On wet days 
our moisture content in laps showed a variation from 
6.4 to 7.1 per cent, and on dry days we had a moisture 
content variation from 5.4 to 8.4 per cent.” 

Frank H. Cooper, assistant superintendent, Ful- 
ton Bag & Cotton Mills, was called upon, and said he 
had made a number of tests on moisture content of 
picker laps. First, however, he explained that “we 
have no air discharge from our pickers. We have re- 
circulating pickers, and automatically controlled hu- 
midity and automatically controlled heat in the picker 
room, and keep a constant temperature and regain 
there. The results of 50-odd tests show that we have 
an average of % of 1 per cent variation in our laps 
from the wettest days to the driest days. One test, 
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made on one day when the humidity outside was 37 
per cent and then when it was 81 per cent, showed a 
variation of .46 per cent in the lap moisture content. 
The biggest variation in the 50-odd tests was .56 of 
one per cent.” 

Henry Robinson, assistant superintendent, Colum- 
bus (Ga.) Mfg. Co., with customary pickers, reported 
a less variation in picker lap moisture content on 
cloudy, rainy days than on dry days. 

George S. Elliott said, “Our tests show one per 
cent variation on dry days, and 34 per cent on wet 
days.” 


Beater Settings and Types of Beaters. 


The next question asked, “On a one-process picker, 
with Middling cotton, what is the best setting on the 
3-blade, 2-blade and Kirschner beater?” No direct 
answers were given to this question in all details, 
though some figures as to beater settings generally 
were furnished. It was pointed out that so much de- 
pends upon the amount of stock fed, class of cotton, 
etc. On % to 15/16-inch cotton, the following settings 
were suggested: blade, 34-inch; Buckley, %-inch; 
Kirschner, 5/32-inch. Under this discussion, however, 
David Clark, of Charlotte, brought out the impossi- 
bility of “setting a Kirschner beater too close”. He 
said that at a carders’ meeting 20 years ago a carder 
made the statement that, “it is impossible to set a 
Kirschner beater too close”, and that many disagreed, 
but found through later tests that the closest possible 
setting of this type of beater did not injure the cot- 
ton and produced the best results. L. J. Duckett, 
overseer carding, Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, con- 
firmed this by saying that, “I find when we set the 
Kirschner as close as possible that it will make a 
smoother lap that looks better. We have lately set 
them up just ‘as close as we can get them”. D. R. 
Senn, superintendent, Enterprise Mfg. Co., Augusta, 
said he sets a two-blade beater to %-inch, and the 
Kirschner as close as possible, and “we are entirely 
satisfied and get a much better lap.” 


Experiences with Metallic Card Clothing. 


“Will metallic card clothing crystallize upon run- 
ning, and get brittle?” was the next question, which 
referred to the newer type of card clothing which is 
applied to the cylinder and doffer in a manner simi- 
lar to that used in applying licker-in covering. 

J. E. Batson, overseer of carding, Columbus (Ga.) 
Mfg. Co., reported that “we have 23 cards equipped 
with this clothing, and have had it on from two to 
three years, and there is no indication of crystalliza- 
tion.” 

R. J. Jennings answered the question by saying 
that he does not have but one card so equipped, and 
that he has had this a little over a year, with no sign 
of crystallization. 

George Glenn, overseer of carding, Pepperell Mfg. 
Co., Lindale, was next called upon, and said they only 
have one card, and that they have no trouble with 
crystallizing, but “the trouble we had was when it was 
first put on they did not put it on smooth enough, and 
it had to be ground quite a number of times; since 
then we get a good setting.” 
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C. K. Cobb, of Canton, said that while no crystal- 
lization had shown up on the two cards he had 
equipped with this clothing, he did have trouble with 
the cloting in the case of a choke-up on the doffer. 
He said when they took the choke out there was a lit- 
tle wad of cotton between the doffer and the plate, 
which had pushed the plate into the cylinder, causing 
it to strip off about two to four inches of the wire, 
the teeth breaking off and leaving the foundation. “I 
don’t know whether that is the fault of the clothing, 
but this has happened three different times.” He said 
in answer to a question that he did not think that 
heat could have caused this, as the plate was pushed 
into the cylinder fillet, causing the rupture. 


Decrease in Flyings Because of Better Cotton Crop? 


The next question read by Mr. Massey was: “Due 
to the fact that this year’s cotton crop is better, are 
you setting your cards to take out as little waste as 
possible, that is, flyings, strips, etc.? If so, have you 
noticed an increase in shedding, invisible loss, sweeps, 
slubs, gouts, etc.?” 

J. C. Platt, agent, Aragon (Ga.) Mills, reported 
that “we have noticed a decrease in our waste, but we 
haven’t set the cards to decrease it. We have less fly- 
ings around the mill, but that is something we cannot 
check up on as to whether it was the cotton, because 
we have started spraying our cotton with oil, and we 
cannot attribute the improvement accurately to any 
change in the cotton. We have also had a decrease in 
the invisible waste.” 

“We have changed our settings on some of our 
cards, where we do not use the strips back again,” 
said E. H. Rogers. “I should think that whether you 
are using or selling your strips would largely govern 
it,” said A. E. Massey. 

“We do not find any decrease in slubs and gouts, 
due to the quality of cotton we are using,” continued 
Mr. Rogers, “but we have had a considerable decrease 
in them due to the efforts of the overseers and their 
co-laborers.” 

Frank K. Petrea, superintendent, Swift Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, Ga., asked whether anyone else had had the 
experience, in view of the unusually dry cotton sea- 
son, of finding more of the small ends of seed clinging 
to the fiber, having been pulled off with the cotton in 
picking. V. J. Thompson reported he has run into 
more or less of this difficulty at his plant; Mr. Elliott 
said he finds less than prevailed with the cotton of 
the previous crop. 

“In some classes of work that we dye in light 
shades,” said Mr. Petrea, “these fine particles adhere 
to the fibers and do not dye with the cotton, and these 
undyed specks show up in the cloth.” Mr. Rogers re- 
ported that he had had a similar experience in a pre- 
vious connection with a colored goods mill. 


Double or Two-Process Drawing Preferred. 


The next question asked, “Is single process draw- 
ing better than double? Is seven ends up on draw- 
ing better than six? If drawing is running double at 
240 r.p.m., and you decided to change to single, what 
would be the best speed?” No one present advocated 
single process drawing in this discussion. J. L. 
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Bowles, overseer of carding, Fairfax Mill, said they 
had tried single process, but that it did not straighten 
all of the fibers, so they went back to double. “It de- 
pends on what you want to get,” said V. J. Thomp- 
son. “If you want uniformity you can get more dou- 
blings and better results with two processes, and a 
little better break the other way with single at slow 
speed. The work runs better in the spinning room 
when using double drawing. We have gone back to 
double.” When he went onto single process, he said 
his double drawing had been running 450 r.p.m., and 
that this was cut to 217 r.p.m.; that while there is 
undoubtedly a minimum limitation as to speed, it 
should not hurt to cut double drawing running 240 
r.p.m. to 125 r.p.m. in going to single process. 

D. R. Senn said he had submitted the question, be- 
cause he is running double drawing at 240 r.p.m., and 
that at a previous meeting, two men had said they 
would fire an overseer who wouldn’t run single draw- 
ing, but that he has not been able to accomplish as 
satisfactory results with one process. A. E. Massey 
told of an experience in a previous connection where 
a customer demanded 8 ends up at the drawing, with 
a draft of 7%. No one present indicated a present 
practice of using more than the conventional six ends 
up at drawing, though Mr. Rogers said that previously 
he had run eight ends on one head of self-regulating 
or evener drawing; keeping the product of this equip- 
ment separate through to the spinning, and being un- 
able to find any gain. 


Turning Worn Slubber Spindles Down for Intermediates. 


“Can old worn slubber spindles be turned or 
ground down for intermediates, making a satisfactory 
job?” was the next question read by Mr. Massey. 

“We have always had them reversed, and then 
thrown them away when they wore out the second 
time,” replied Mr. Rogers, “but after trying to get 
them turned down for intermediates we finally found 
a man who could do us a first-class job, and to all ap- 
pearances the spindles that have been reduced are as 
good as new.” 

J. M. Glass, overseer of carding, Shawmut Mill, 
said, “I have mine re-topped. We have had a lot of 
experience with reversing spindles, and some of it 
hasn’t been satisfactory. I think it might be done, if 
done properly, but you must check very carefully to 
see that the spindles are made the same size down 
near the bottom.” “About this grinding down, I have 
not tried it, but you wouldn’t want to do that unless 
you had some slubber spindles that were ready to be 


‘thrown away. If your slubber spindles are worn out 


it would seem to be a very good practice to have them 
ground down for intermediate spindles if a satisfac- 
tory job could be secured,” said J. C. Platt. 

“We changed two frames, but were not able to get 
the right shape of top,” said George S. Elliott. “They 
were very loose. If the job could be done mechanical- 
ly right it should be a good idea.” 


Dressing for Leather Top Rolls. 


The final question prepared for the carding discus- 
sion was, “Have you experimented with any dressing 
for leather rollers to add to their life and to improve 
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the running of the work?” It developed that a num- 
ber of years ago, this practice had been tried with 
unsatisfactory results, but that more recently inter- 
est has been re-awakened in its possibilities with dif- 
ferent materials. ‘We have not experimented a great 
deal,” said J. C. Platt, “but we are trying out a dress- 
ing which the manufacturers claim will prolong the 
life of the rollers 25 per cent. The spinners seem to 
be well impressed with it. If we could get a dressing 
that would last a good while and do what this manu- 
facturer says this will, it would be a good thing.” It 
was stated that a good test would be to use the dress- 
ing on the cot on one side of double-boss rolls and 
jeave the other untreated for comparison under identi- 
cal conditions. 


G. E. Maddox, overseer of carding, Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills, next reported, stating that he uses a 
dressing which he applies every other week. “The 
only difference I can see is that it makes the roll slick, 
and it doesn’t pick up the little foreign stuff as it 
usually does. I believe it runs better and I believe 
the rolls last longer. There is no decrease in the fly 
or top clearer waste.” 

“We feel that there is a good deal to be accom- 
plished along this line,” said Mr. Elliott. “If you get 
a dressing that will stay on long enough it will be a 
great thing. We use a liquid preservative, and we 
find that it decreases the eye-brows considerably, and 
improves the work and prolongs the life of the rolls.” 
Mr. Jordan, carder at Swift Mfg. Co., said he had 
tried a preservative several years ago with unsatis- 
factory results. O. C. Bagley, Dixie Cotton Mills, 
said his experience had been unsatisfactory; that he 
put some in a drawer where they had been troubled 
with mice, and that the rodents promptly departed, 
“and I figured if the rats wouldn’t use it, I wouldn’t.” 
Mr. Massey suggested the possibility of an advantage 
in treating the skins before applying them to the cot, 
and it was suggested that experiments be made along 
this line. 

The carding discussion was concluded in answer- 
ing an inquiry from Frank E. Heymer, who wanted 
opinions as to whether, in closing down a mill, the 
cards should be run out clean or whether strips should 
be left in them. It was unanimously agreed that it 
was much better protection to leave cotton in the card 
and on the flats during a shut-down. This will pre- 
vent the wire from rusting. 

Before lunch, General Chairman Rogers called upon 
David Clark, of Charlotte, N. C., for a brief talk, and 
Walter C. Taylor, secretary of the Southern Textile 
Association, and Theodore M. Forbes, secretary of the 
Cotton Mfgrs. Ass’n. of Georgia, also spoke. 


J. C. Edwards Added to Executive Committee. 


The usual “Dutch” luncheon was held at 1:00 
o’clock in the Tech mess hall, The only business trans- 
acted was the election of J. C. Edwards, superintend- 
ent, Martha Mills, Thomaston, as a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee for two and a half years, succeed- 
ing George W. Murphy, superintendent, Columbus 
(Ga.) Mfg. Co., whose term expired at this meeting. 

After luncheon, the afternoon session was devoted 
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to discussion of a questionnaire on spinning problems. 
This spinning discussion was ably led by John R. 
Federline, Jr., overseer of spinning, Lanett Mill. The 
first spinning question was, “(a) Why does it take a 
heavier traveler for a worn ring than for a new one? 
Three or four days running will slick up a ring suf- 
ficient to establish a definite number for a certain 
speed and yarn number, but sometimes this number 
will have to be heavied on every few months until the 
traveler is several numbers heavier than the one 
started with. (b) Is it better to run square point or 
round point travelers on warp? On filling? Coarse 
numbers? Fine numbers?” 


Causes of Changing Traveler Weight. 


C. K. Cobb of Canton explained he had asked this 
question, because, “we started up on some heavy warp 
yarn, 8s, with a No. 11 traveler. After a month we 
had to heavy a little at a time until a few weeks ago, 
and found we were running a No. 18 traveler, same 
yarn, same speed, and changing the twist only for the 
traveler. I asked that question to find out why it is 
after a ring wears that a heavy traveler is gradually 
necessary. T he only remedy we found was to turn the 
rings over, and we went back to the No. 11 traveler 
about three weeks ago.” Mr. Cobb answered ques- 
tions from the chairman by saying that the change 
was a gradual one, every few months, and covered a 
period of six years. As to round and square point 
travelers, Mr. Cobb said he prefers the square point 
on coarse numbers, both warp wind and filling wind on 
warp, and on filling, as it does not seem to unthread 
itself as readily as the round point type. 

Walter Dillard, Jr., presented the reply of John 
Klinck to this question: 

“This question is one largely of preference. The 
main factor or function ‘of a traveler is to lay the 
yarn on the bobbin or quill. The new ring requires a 
lighter traveler due to roughness of the ring, and lack 
of a traveler race in the ring. After a track has been 
worn into the ring, you can heavy the number of 
traveler on the yarn; this is done gradually from 
month to month until the work is running properly. 

“We prefer square point travelers on our num- 
bers, which run from 7s to 24s, white and colored 
stock. We feel that they do not wear the ring out 
so quickly as round point; we think we can run heavi- 
er travelers on our numbers with the square point.” 

“T find that running a square point it lays the yarn 
more smoothly on the bobbin,” said W. J. Jordan, 
spinner at Swift Mfg. Co. “When you stop the frame, 
the round point unthreads itself, on both filling and 
warp, and if you put a round point on, in 24 hours it 
will have a square point. I turned over some rings on 
14 warp frames and polished them, using just a little 
cocoanut oil, and put on the same traveler that I had 
been using, and it worked fine.” 

E. H. Rogers asked where the wear occurs on a 
square point traveler. Mr. Jordan replied that the 


only place he had ever noticed was where the yarn 


runs through. 
“Three or four days is not sufficient time for a 


traveler to polish a new ring or get set to the ring,” 
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declared A. B. Peterson, overseer of spinning, Pacolet 
Mfg. Co. “Three or four months would be much bet- 
ter. I have never seen a new ring with a polish on it 
equal to the polish that a traveler will put on it. My 
experience has been that you will have to put on a 
heavier traveler from time to time until the ring has 
been in use for five or six years. 

“As for square point and round point, we use the 
Square point. We find it gives better service on our 
numbers, 6s to 25s. In fact, with a round point, when 
you draw the traverse down to doff, you have a lot 
of ends unthreaded, and the round point is worse 
about breaking off. On coarse numbers up to 25s, I 
prefer the square point.” 


JOHN R. FEDERLINE, Jr., 


overseer spinning, Lanett Mill, 
who led the spinning discussion 





John Hampton, overseer of spinning, Fairfax 
Mill, said he had never gone to the extremes indicated 
by Mr. Cobb in change of traveler number; in fact, 
he said, with rings being made so much better at pres- 
ent, he has started up new rings with the same num- 
ber of traveler and gone right ahead with it, as a re- 
sult of the improved rings now available. “On warp 
wind, as your frame builds up, your traveler will get 
lighter,” he said, “and it will set to a certain position 
on the ring, and if it wears a race in that ring you can 
heavy up some. But sometimes you have to heavy 
travelers with a difference in your cotton. You can 
run a heavier traveler on good staple cotton than on 
short staple, and sometimes you get in a mix where 
you have to lighten up on the traveler a little and yet 
the yarn will not be light. 

“TI have never had any experience with round point 
travelers. I always run as small a circle a traveler as 
I can get to run satisfactorily. It gives less trouble 
with flying off; the travelers will last longer and will 
not become unthreaded at the doff.” 

Chairman Federline gave it as his preference to 
run square point travelers on all numbers up to 30s, 
and round point on warp and filling above 30s. He 
said, however, that he would do this “provided the 
rings had been started up on the respective style of 
traveler”; in other words, if he went on a job where 
the rings had been started on either style of trav- 
eler, he would stick to that style for those rings, re- 
gardless of his preference in the matter, until rings 
were changed. 

Webb Durham, of the Whitinsville Spinning Ring 
Co., was called upon, and declared that Walter Dillard 
had about summed the matter up; that it does take the 
traveler some time to wear its race, and in a great 
many cases that race is worn on the outside as well 
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as on the inside of the ring; and once the traveler has 
worn its track to get its equilibrium, the friction is 
eliminated. He pointed out further that when the in- 
side of the ring is worn into a race, the ring becomes 
worn wavily and the traveler will not make a uniform 
contact. 


The New Curved Web Ring. 


Mr. Rogers asked that Mr. Durham describe the 
“new style ring with a curved web between the lower 
and upper flanges”, asking if it had an effect on the 
style of traveler used, or the size of traveler. Mr. 
Durham requested that W. A. Scott, overseer of spin- 
ning, Anchor Duck Mills, answer on the basis of his 
experience. Mr. Scott has had two frames of this type 
of ring for about 12 months, and said “I put on the 
same traveler that I ran on the old style ring, and I 
find that this new ring is a great improvement. I have 
found no worn places, and the traveler does not cut a 
groove in it as it does with the old style ring.” He 
answered a question from Mr. Rogers by saying that 
on the old style ring, the groove cut was mostly on 
the inside. 

J. C. Platt of Aragon Mills added that, “we had 
the same experience on the customary style ring with 
the cutting of the web on the outside, and our trav- 
eler men and others came and looked it over and no 
one seemed to be able to tell just what was causing 
it. This was a deep groove on the outside of the web, 
every 120 degrees of the circle. The only thing we 
could do to stop it was getting these curved web rings, 
and the traveler doesn’t reach over far enough to 
touch the web on these rings. We have been running 
them about a year and see no signs of cutting.” 

Mr. Elliott asked if this type of ring permitted a 
longer traveler life. Mr. Neall, Aragon’s overseer of 
spinning, said they had not determined this, inasmuch 
as it is their practice to change their travelers regu- 
larly, regardless of whether they are worn out or not. 
Mr. Scott reported that he also changes travelers regu- 
larly, but that at the time of changing the travelers 
on the new rings do not appear to be as worn as those 
on the old style rings. He changes travelers every 15 
days. 

Julian M. Longley, assistant superintendent, The 
Dixie Cotton Mills, LaGrange, said they have one of 
the new style rings on a warp twister, and had run a 
traveler on it for six months, day and night; and that 
this had not burned the ring. 

Mr. Rogers asked Mr. Platt “what happens when 
the rings rust?” Mr. Platt described his method of 
polishing rings. He said, “When we put in a new 
frame of rings, all of the old rings are picked over and 
the best ones selected and these are put in a holder 
and placed on a spinning spindle we have on a spooler, 
running at a high rate of speed. Our Mr. Neall worked 
out this system, and it is very good. He uses oil and 
graphite and pumice stone. All of the rings that we 
turn over we put through this process. I believe he 
can start up these rings with practically the same 
traveler used before turning. 

“Both the outside and inside of the web and ring 
are polished. A man dips a piece of fine emery in 
the oil and graphite and pumice stone and holds it 
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against both sides of the ring while it is on this spin- 
dle.” 

“Would it not be as well to cut the spindle speed 
on the spinning frame and put on a heavier traveler 
and change oftener and let the traveler polish them?” 
asked the chairman. Mr. Platt said he preferred the 
way he explained. 


Dressing for Leather Spinning Rolls. 


Chairman Federline then asked the spinners to 
discuss the subject of treating leather rolls with dress- 
ing to preserve them and prolong their life. John 
Hampton said he had tried a roll treatment some eight 
or ten years ago, and could get no improvement; he 
expressed the opinion that when the cushion of a roll 
is gone, it’s of no use, and that any kind of treatment 
will not restore or replace the lost cushion. Mr. Platt 
read an expression from a roller skin man, indicating 
that his roller dressing will increase the useful life of 
the roll about 25 per cent. The letter explained fur- 
ther that the processes involved in roller covering re- 
moves a percentage of the leather’s natural life, and 
that something should be done to restore the leather 
in some degree. “Believe it or not, but a roller cov- 
erer takes away one-fourth the normal life of a roll 
before it enters the frame,” it was stated. “This so- 
lution treats the fibers and leaves the grain hard and 
smooth with a lessened tendency to rough up.” Mr. 
Elliott brought out that practically everyone treats 
leather belts, and that the same principle, if the prop- 
er dressing be found, should be applicable to leather 
drafting rolls. 

A. B. Peterson reported that he is doing some ex- 
perimenting. “As to increasing the life of the roll I 
am not able to say at this time, but while I am up I 
would like to spring another question: Do any of you 
spinners have any trouble with ‘eye-brows’ on the top 
clearer boards? If you have, this liquid preservative 
that we are putting on the roll will certainly stop that, 
but as to how long it will stay on I am unable to say; 
but I do know that it pulls that foreign matter back 
in under the clearer board where it belongs.” 

Mr. Rogers asked about the effect of the roll treat- 
ment on the running of the work, “I have not made 
any tests, and cannot say,” replied Mr. Peterson. 
“From off-hand observation it seems to improve it 
just a little.” 

Replying to a question from D. R. Dickson, Mr. 
Peterson said no eye-brows are formed at the back or 
behind the clearer board, that the waste is taken to 
the proper place under the board. Mr. Dickson then 
brought up the possibility of the cot leather stretching 
after the treatment; pointing out that leather belts 
stretch. 

Mr. Elliott brought out that “if you treat them be- 
fore you put the roll in, you press the cots on tight if 
this is on there to protect them. It is like a piece of 
live leather.” 

“We have just started experimenting with various 
kinds of dressing,” reported Mr. Rogers. “In some 
cases we have greatly reduced the ends down. I am 
not prepared to say how long the dressing will stay 
on or whether it increases the life of the roll or any- 
thing of that sort, but I believe that in some cases you 
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will get a prolonged life and certainly better running 
work.” 

Mr. Peterson explained that “we treat our rolls in 
the roller room. The rolls to be used tomorrow are 
treated this afternoon and stand overnight and then 
run through our roller machine tomorrow morning 
and then they go to the spinning frame.” 

In answer to a question from Chairman Federline, 
it appeared that no one present, except Mr. Massey, 
of Exposition, uses humidifiers in the roller shop. W. 
C. Hames, of Edward H. Best & Co., pointed out that 
“you can stretch the cot on tighter without injuring 
the grain of the skin where you have humidity in the 
roller shop. All cots should be conditioned before 


they are drawn on.” 
Checking on Doffers and Spoolers. 


Mr. Federline next asked, “What is the best meth- 
od for checking up on doffers and spoolers, where you 
pay by the doff, and by the box?” The answer of 
John Klinck, presented by Walter Dillard, seemed to 
present the consensus of opinion: “In checking up on 
doffers and spoolers where paying by the doff and 
box, as against hank clocks, 
we use the following meth- 
od: In our mill all piece 
employees have a_ daily 
work card, showing opera- 
tion, units, ete. On our 
doffer and spooler cards 
we have printed a series of 
numbers running from 1 to 
60. As each doffer makes 
his rounds he takes his 
card to the section man on 
whose section he is doffing, 
who has a punch, and he 
punches the number of 
boxes doffed. In like man- 
ner the yarn man in the spooler room punches the 
spoolers’ cards when he pours up a box or doff of 
yarn. Weekly the overseer and superintendent are 
furnished a production report based on these cards, 
which shows the amount of pounds doffed and the 
amount of pounds spooled. Everyone connected with 
these operations knows this is checked, and since we 
have been running this system we have not encoun- 
tered any trouble. This works out extremely well in 
our particular plant.” This referred of course to warp, 
and Mr. Dillard asked for suggestions as to a method 
for checking on filling, declaring that their method is 
to use a head doffer, but that they have no way of 
checking the amount of pounds spun against the 
amount of doffs paid for. 

Mr. Peterson said, “we have the punch system both 
on doffers and spooler hands; paying by the frame 
on doffing and by the box on spooling. From time to 
time we count the bobbins in the spooler room boxes, 
and we check them occasionally from the production. 
This is all weighed on the scales. The warp produc- 
tion is correct, and the closest we can get to the fill- 
ing is from the figured production. We do not weigh 
the filling at all. We do not have a good system on 


their experience. 
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checking filling doffs, but we can check the warp 


a subjects in particular among those devel- 
oped at the Georgia meeting reported here 
warrant further investigation, and our readers are 
urged to investigate them and report to our "How 
Other Men Manage” department the results of 


One of these is the subject of a dressing for 
leather top rolls, to prolong the life of the rolls and 
improve the running of the work. 

The other is the proposal of turning down worn 
slubber spindles for intermediates. 
urged to experiment along these lines, and report 
their findings in letters to the discussion depart- 
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pretty closely.” 

Answering Mr. Federline, several running cone 
winders instead of spoolers stated that they pay by 
the cone on winding; several with the Barber-Colman 


automatic spooler pay by the cheese. 
What is "Good Running Spinning"? 


“How many spindles can a good spinner run if the 
end breakage is 37 per 1,000 spindles per hour? State 
yarn number, etc.” This was the next question. 

John Hampton reported that his breakage figures 
about 40 per thousand spindles per hour, and that on 
6.75s to 30s, his spinners handle 16 sides; 208 and 216 
spindles to the frame. He said his roving bobbins run 
anywhere from 18 to 62 hours. The end breakage on 
the 30s is higher proportionately, he said, but he has 
his spinning so laid out that each spinner has one 
frame of coarse work, so they all run the same num- 
ber of sides. He said they have special hands for 
cleaning. 

“I think the answer to this depends quite a bit on 
the cleaning the spinner has to do,” said Mr. Peterson. 
“If the spinner has to do all of the cleaning, 1,100 to 
1,200 spindles would be 
about all one spinner could 
handle, on coarse numbers, 
10s to 20s.” 

Mr. Federline reported 
a test with spinners run- 
ning eight sides, doing 
their own cleaning, with 45 
ends down per thousand 
spindles per hour. The rov- 
ing package, he said, ran 
10 hours, and each spinner 
creeled in 980 bobbins. He 
said the test showed that 
20 per cent of the spinners’ 
time was taken up by 
creeling roving, 20 per cent by putting up ends, and 
60 per cent in cleaning, with 20 minutes lost time in 
ten hours. 

Mr. Rogers asked if that meant they could handle 
20 sides if someone else did the cleaning. Mr. Feder- 
line explained that the test showed that 15.8 per cent 
of the time was taken up in walking and that the ele- 
ment of floor space to be covered would have to be 
taken into consideration. Mr. Hampton also pointed 
this out, and also brought out the fact that a great 
deal of time is consumed by a spinner in going from 
one end down to another at the other end of her set 
of frames, if his rule of not allowing an end to stay 
down is followed. 


Readers are 


Methods of Cleaning Spinning Frames. 


“What is the best method for cleaning spinning— 
to fan off every hour or clean by hand and pay the 
extra cost?” was next submitted for discussion by 
Mr. Federline. 

“We are not allowed to fan off,” said John Hamp- 
ton of Fairfax. He said they use the air hose once a 
week, stopping off three frames at a time, the one 
being cleaned and the one on either side of it. “On 
coarse work we do not allow them to brush off; we 
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rub off with a rag,” he added. 
“We fan off every hour,” said D. R. Senn, “but we 


don’t approve of it.” He explained that he had sub- 
mitted the question, and that, since they do not em- 
ploy females in the mill at night, he is forced to use 
men spinners, and that somehow or another they can- 
not clean as well as the women—their fingers and 
hands are too large, or something—and they resorted 
to the fanning method not as a matter of choice; and 
that since fanning is done on the night shift it is also 
carried out in the day time. He reported no extra 
trouble from gouts, by fanning, on 6s to 24s. 

“Does that increase the cost at spooling, or cut the 
spoolers’ pay?” asked Mr. Peterson. Mr. Senn re- 
plied that they use cone winders instead of spoolers, 
and that the high speed warper hands on the day shift 
do have a harder time starting up on the night wind- 
ers’ yarn for an hour or so in the mornings. He said 
his experience is that men do not make as satisfac- 
tory winder hands as women; that on his day shift 
he has women winder hands taking care of 50 spin- 
dles at 520 yards per minute, whereas between 10 and 
20 spindles is the best he can do with the men at night. 

“Spinning at night is a hard job,” said Mr. Hamp- 
ton, “but we find it easier to make good clean-off 
hands than good spinners out of men.” Mr. Edwards 
suggested that using the overhead cleaner system 
would be a boon in taking a great deal off of the men 
spinning at night. Mr. Federline asked for experi- 
ences from those mills using compressed air for clean- 
ing. 

“We clean with air between shifts,” said Mr. Dil- 
lard. “We run day and night, and that gives us three 
hours between shifts. We send out the oilers who do 
the cleaning so that they do not make but the proper 
number of working hours, and they come in between 
shifts and work through the noon hour.” He said they 
stop the machinery while cleaning with air. 

Mr. Bagley said that at Dixie they only clean spin- 
dles at night, and pick separators when the frames are 
stopped. 

“A fool and an air pipe make an unbeatable com- 
bination,” declared J. C. Edwards, in urging that this 
work be given only to conscientious and dependable op- 
eratives. He declared their arrangement is such that 
a 60-foot air line reaches any part of the mill, ceiling 
or frame. “We blow off every 2% hours, for the pur- 
pose of getting there before we have a large accumu- 
lation. We have no between-shifts, and no noon-hour 
(running three eight-hour shifts), and we do not stop 
the frames.” He said under this plan one cleaner 
takes care of 60 frames. 

“Our section men blow off once a day while the 
machinery is running,” said Mr. Scott, “setting the 
spooler guides to catch slubs.” He said on 17s they 
set to a 22/1000 card gauge, and on 12s, to a 10/1000 
gauge. Mr. Dillard uses a 22/1000 on 7s; and Mr. 
Hampton a 17/1000 on 15.25s and a 12/1000 on 30s. 

Mr. Federline summed up his opinion on cleaning 
methods as follows: “For quality yarn, clean by hand; 
for low cost and production, clean by air.” 

Mr. Federline next submitted this question: “What 
has been the result in the spinning department where 
an automatic roving tester is used in the card room?” 
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Automatic Roving Tester. 


George Glenn, overseer of carding, Pepperell Mfg. 
Co.. said, “We have only had ours for a few months 
and we consider it in the experimental stage. We are 
taking a record of the frames and our idea is that our 
roving tester might help us in getting them all alike.” 
George Elliott said, “there are so many things it 
doesn’t show up. You can take an imperfect yarn with 
plenty of twist and it makes a beautiful line; and w2 
have not been able to apply the recommended weights 
to the roving. I guess a person who didn’t have very 
much to do could play with it and get some informa- 
tion. 


Causes of Roll Leather Splitting. 


“What causes the outside or hair side of sheepskin 
rolls to come loose from the meat side, sometimes, 
after running a short time?” was next asked by Chair- 
man Federline. Mr. Hampton expressed the opinion 
that this could be caused by oil getting on the roll and 
working into the leather. 

J. C. Platt read an opinion from a roll leather con- 
cern pointing out that this is frequently caused by 
excessive liming in the treatment of the raw leather 
and in the de-hairing operation. “This fault,” he 
read, “must be laid at the door of the packers. There 
is nothing a tanner can do to cause this separation, 
and little he can do to overcome it.” 


J. B. Kennington, a roll coverer, was called upon 
for an opinion, and said that the splitting of leather 
is caused principally from the raw material, and the 
source from which it comes. He said that if leather 
is from good native stock, domestic leather, there will 
be little of that trouble; but that New Zealand leather 
will cause a lot of it. Another man pointed out that 
when the skin is pressed, that too much pressure will 
cause the skin to separate. W. C. Hames pointed out 
that this trouble usually comes from decomposition in 
the hides, that if the liming is excessive, or is not 
neutralized, or if the chemicals used are not properly 
rinsed out, this trouble will result. In answer to a 
question from Mr. Elliott, Mr. Hames said this diffi- 
culty is more seldom encountered with calf-skins. 


Applicability and Size of Cork Rolls. 


The last question discussed was, “If running a 
15/16-inch diameter cork roll in the front line, and 
the breaking strength is equal to that with sheepskin 
rolls, what effect will it have on the breaking strength 
to put in a 1 1/16-inch diameter cork roll in the front 
line and a %-inch diameter roll in the middle line?” 
Mr. Rogers reported that he had not had good success 
with the 1 1/16-inch front roll on 15/16-inch cotton; 
that the work did not run as well as with the smaller 
cork roll, and the work wasn’t as smooth. 

“Some time ago we sent a frame off to be cov- 
ered,” said Mr. Peterson, “and when they came back 
the rolls measured 1 1/16-inch. I put them in one 
side, and the rolls being that size rubbed the middle 
roll, so I had to spread the top rolls, opening them out 
just a little bit and it seemed to make the work run 
better. Several days later I made a pretty thorough 
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test, and found I got from 6 to 8 pounds better break- he changed the size of the top rolls, and continued, “I 
ing strength.” went right on into it, with a %-inch middle roll, a 

Mr. Federline, who had proposed the question, said 15/16-inch in the back, and a 1 1/16-inch in the front, 
that he had fought cork rolls for three years, and that and in my tests on that found that I could see no dif- 
finally he had put in some of the 15/16-inch rolls with ference in the running of the work or evenness of the 
the metal cut down, and also experimented with the yarn, and then I went back to the %-inch in the back.” 
1 1/16-inch roll. Then he said, he took a of his Mr. Scott asked about cork rolls grooving after 
regular — etal rolls covered to 1 1/16Anch with cork, standing at night. Mr. Federline said he had had 
with a 7%-inch middle roll, and got better breaking some stand for 60 hours, and that shortly after start- 


strength; not having to spread the rolls. He nowhas . ; 
60 eae on. He said ee has had some of these cork ing up there was no appreciable effect on the break- 


rolls in for 12 months, and that they ran 8 months 
without re-buffing, and that he lost only four rolls to 
the frame during the 12 months. He said these re- 
buffed rolls look like they are good for 8 to 10 months 


ing strength. 

Mr. Heymer asked Mr. Federline specifically what 
his decision is for cork roll sizes on his numbers, av- 
erage 14s, and Mr. Federline said he will use a 1 1/16- 
more life. He said also he had some 1-inch cork rolls, inch roll in front, a 7%g-inch in the middle, and either a 
but that these being the same size as the steel rolls 15/16-inch or 7%-inch in the back line. This concluded 
did not produce any flutes. On a test on sheepskin at the discussion and the meeting was adjourned. The 
the same time, he said, he has taken out 59 rolls from next meeting of the organization, to discuss slashing 
120 in 5 months. He answered a question from Mr. and weaving and mechanical subjects, will be held in 
Bagley by saying he did not use the same weight when September in Atlanta. 
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‘ 4 Who is responsible for the reports? What does the 

Economy in the Mill cotton mill management do in the way of meetings 

: and conferences to discuss the possibilities of new- 

Y | HE TOO STRINGENT PARING of expenses begins to 4, modern machinery? If such meetings are held 


shape up as a costly item, when one duly con- ho participates therein? Do foremen, overseers 
siders the matter. There may be times in the etc., who know and who are close to the real machin- 

cotton mill when it is advisable to curtail the mone- ery situation also take part? Are all permitted to 
tary outlay, but there is a point beyond which this advance their opinions, their ideas and suggestions? 
oe or be exceeded. Shrewd and far-seeing exe€- Would it not be advisable to stage such conferences 
cutives have sensed the wisdom of maintaining the periodically—say, once a month? The result after 
plant in A-1 condition, not only for the purpose of each get-together should lead to some desirable ac- 
keeping up production to the utmost, but to effect tion; the object is to install such machines and other 
general improvement in all departments. Further, equipment as is not only necessary but also that 
there is a salutary and inspiring effect, when the would enable the cotton mill to make new experi- 
management accords due consideration to mill’s real ments. 
needs, as concerns department heads, employees, cus- Thus the cotton mill would be on an assured way 
tomers, prospects and visitors of one kind or another. towards improvement and progress. The plant whose 

Is the cotton mill management prone to retrench management today is not taking steps to better all 
too vigorously? Or, for one reason or another, have departments, to effect perfection at all points so far 
those at the head overlooked the importance of keep- ag that is possible, is in dire danger of retrogression. 
plant appearance, better plant operation, better plant jt js figuratively standing still, and certainly is not 
progress, better plant output, better plant profits. making the proper headway. 
They are then spending more money in the interest Let each department head be urged to make closer 
of the cotton mill, but thereby the plant will be ma- examination of the different machine units, and let 
king more money. Wise expenditures are indeed him also be enjoined to obtain the suggestions of dif- 
wise investments. ferent, competent employees. There is, to be sure, 

There is the ever-present problem of the plant’s a veritable wealth of valuable educational nuggets 
machinery, which cannot be given too much thought. in every department of the cotton mill; yet, how of- 
The cotton mill operating with old, obsolete, defici- ten is a point made to acquire some of that informa- 
ent equipment is operating at a disadvantage. It is tion? There is a woeful lack right here. It cannot 
not an efficient plant. The mill cannot possibly be said, then, that the cotton mill is securing the 
function as a modern plant should, in the face of possible co-operation so conveniently at its very beck 
today’s stiff competition. What at first would seem and call. 
to be a saving stands out instead as a real loss, a de- More diligent inspection of the plant’s equipment 
terrence to improved business. Truly, the cotton serves to disclose many an incipient depreciation 
mill today cannot institute rigid curtailments of that then can be speedily intercepted. Timely re- 
funds for improvement and expect to progress. It pairs can be made where necessary. Thus there are 
certainly pays to spend money wisely. avoided sudden break-downs, too often costly in the 
Now just how can the cotton mill effect desirable extreme. Maintaining the cotton mill in ship-shape 
improvements? Consider the importance of machin- condition not only repays the management for what- 
ery. How often, how rigorously, is all the equipment ever added time is devoted thereto; there are reveal- 
inspected? Who is responsible for the inspections? ed conditions that suggest other installations, en- 
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abling the plant to function better. Quite apart from 
the importance of machinery maintenance, the sub- 
ject of additional machines, better machines, is one 
deserving of more consideration. 

Always it should be the cotton mill management’s 
object to purchase the better sort of equipment. The 
course is more judicious; it is safer; it is more pro- 
fitable. Uncertain, cheaper machinery is too often 
inferior. It does not serve the purpose. It is not 
what a progressive mill should have. It is ineffici- 
ent. Moreover, it is decidedly costly. Does it pay to 
save a few dollars on the cotton mill’s equipment? 
The management cannot give too much thought to 
this problem. 

The same thing applies relative to materials. 
Consider the matter of chemicals. How often have 
executives been disappointed because the chemicals 
the plant was using did not work successfully? Ex- 
periment upon experiment; patient, expectant trial 
upon trial may have been made; yet all in vain. The 
chemicals simply did not turn out as these should 
have or as expected. Often, more time and more ex- 
perimenting is involved than should be necessary. A 
question that well may be faced, in this connection, 
concerns the damaged and otherwise defective goods, 
all resulting through the use of cheaper, inferior 
chemicals. Indeed, does it pay to save a few cents on 
chemicals? Certainly the cotton mill management 
does well when it gives more consideration to this 
important problem. 

You will find, upon investigation, that different 
department heads and different employees have 
much valuable information regarding this very prob- 
lem of chemicals. The plant’s forces are drawn from 
different mills; each individual represents individu- 
al, varied experience—there is a veritable cornu- 
copia or worthwhile useful information available, 
right in each plant. Find out what different men 
think of the chemicals the mill now is using, the aim 
of course being to procure the best possible materi- 
als so far as possible. This intention being given 
impetus, it is needless to indicate that then the cot- 
ton mill is on a certain road to better headway, at 
least so far as regards the chemical problem. 

The same procedure, of course, can be followed 
relative to other materials the cotton mill constantly 
requires. There is an opportunity ever-present in 
each department, for each foreman. This important 
work assuredly should not be confined to those at 
the head, nor only to the superintendent; nor, again, 
only to include the different department heads—com- 
petent, knowing employees should be permitted to 
join. The more sources that are consulted, the more 
productive are the plant’s efforts destined to be. At 
the same time the cotton mill is making a wholesome 
impress on all those in its employ. 

We must not overlook the importance of modern, 
efficient arrangements throughout the cotton mill. 
Racks, units of conveyance inside the plant, fixtures 
of one kind or another — all these warrant due con- 
sideration. Here again too often a few dollars may 
be spared, but in its interest the better, the really 
needed product, has not been secured, all to inevitable 
disadvantage and loss, monetary and otherwise. 
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It is well to gain a deeper insight into the real 
possibilities by getting the experiences and observa- 
tions of other cotton mill executives relative to the 
matter of fixtures inside the mill. An inefficient, 
cheap arrangement in the end proves to be nothing 
more than an expensive and annoying monstrosity. 
Up-to-date arrangements facilitate the work in each 
department; there is made for a wholesome effect in 
the case of each worker, thus repaying the entire 
plant for whatever increased initial investment was 
entailed. It pays to spend money wisely. 

It would be well to go into each department, into 
every corner, noting conditions, conditions that hith- 
erto often were neglected and forgotten. Discuss the 
purpose of this search, and bring to light many defi- 
cient and defective conditions that long since should 
have been eliminated or ameliorated. 


Defective flooring and other dangerous condi- 
tions that may be prevalent in a plarit, may, in the 
stress of business, go unnoticed and unchecked. 
There comes the time, however, when there is a rue- 
ful awakening at the occurrence. The management 
in the plant had been advised by one of its depart- 
ment foremen regarding a dangerous hole in the 
floor. He counselled urgent repairing. For some 
reason the matter was put off and off. A few dol- 
lars may have been saved, when we look at it now, so 
far as the floor was concerned previous to the en- 
suing accident; but the decidedly negative result of 
the action, put an entirely different complexion to 
the situation. It pays, indeed, to spend money wise- 
ly, and in time. 

A greater influence can be brought about, 
throughout the mill, and among customers and pros- 
pects, all by means of sane, sensible investment, 
wherever needed. The employee who is influenced 
by a more attractive department, by a neater-appear- 
ing mill, is sure to prove a more responsive and more 
efficient individual. There is a salutary effect as 
concerns everybody; every possible visitor to the 
mill. The cleaner, the better-kept mill instills inter- 
est and regard; it wins enthusiasm. This is well 
worth bearing in mind as concerns those at the 
head, too, who naturally are inspired towards great- 
er efforts, all by reason of the better-kept mill. 
Spending money, timely, steadily, wherever needed, 
is judicious management, and promises much for the 
cotton mill. 


Bulletin on Large Reliance Direct-Current Machinery. 


A special bulletin describing the new large Reliance Type 
T direct-urrent motors, has been issued by the Reliance 
Electric & Engineering Co., Cleveland, Ohio. These motors 
range in size from 100 hp., 200 r.p.m., to 350 hp., 850 r.p.m. 
The bulletin, No. 211, includes details of construction, cross- 


sectional drawings, dimensions and table of rating. 


Material for Rust-Proofing. 7 


The Skybryte Co., 1919 East 19th St., Cleveland, Ohio, 
have announced the production of ‘“Rust-tox”, a protective 
eovering for surfaces where corrosion must be combated. It 
is especially designed for maintenance work; in refinishing 
rusted machines, it is only necessary to brush off loose scale 
and paint with Rust-tox, it is pointed out, its sealing action 
preventing further rusting and preparing the surface for the 
paint. It is also used on new metal and in production, the 
company points out. 
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Talk of the Month. 


y HROUGH the long period of economic distress 
“oa consequent resort to expediency of one 
sort or another, such as financial relief meas- 

ures and new. forms of taxation, the best that can 
be said for textiles is that they have been holding 
a relatively high position among the industries. But 
that is a good deal, when 


The General Situation backwardness of textiles. 
in Textile Markets. one recalls the erstwhile 
There is hope for one last- 
ing result of benefit to the cotton industry from the 
depression in the achievement in direction of bal- 
ancing production to consumption. A demonstra- 
tion of its benefits should be the premise to a per- 
petuation of the practice as a principle. This should 
be true the more because, as has been pointed out 
in many quarters, the distress of the cotton and 
other textile groups was not merely a reaction from 
the world business depression: it was a condition 
deeply intrenched for several years and bore the 
semblance of permanency. Textiles were out of 
joint with progress. 

In the long run, therefore, the industry may look 
back on the depression as a not unmixed blessing, 
for having mitigated or even broken the curse of un- 
regulated production. From being in the rut of un- 
balanced industries, textiles have taken a place in 
the vanguard of businesses emerging from the de- 
pression. It appears that, if the heavier industries 
were only going in a reasonable way, textiles would 
be on the highroad to a healthy status. It has been 
estimated recently that 40 per cent of the cotton con- 
sumed in this country goes into industrial uses, 
against the same volume for wearing apparel and 20 
per cent for household uses. Thus it may be seen 
how big a stake the cotton industry has in the re- 
sumption of normal conditions by the automobile, 
heavy construction and other industries. 

It is rather surprising that reports on textiles can 
show so favorably in view of the slow progress in 
other industries and the consequent lack of demand 
for cottons from that source. The trend is healthy 
and the agreement by nearly 90 per cent of the mills 
to regulation of output quickly was productive of a 
firmer price position which augurs well for the fu- 
ture of control. The sales for January, as reported 
by the Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of 
New York, were the largest since early in 1929, while 
stocks at the end of February showed a decrease 
from the January figures. (See page 52.) 


As a sequence to such a combination of affairs, 
allied with production control, late February found 
the price situation one without parallel for years. 
Confidence prevailed among both sellers and buyers. 

As usual, however, there was the minority of 


factors incapable of co-operating in a measure for 
their own and the common good. Now that construc- 
tive measures have prevailed in production, the next 
step is to promote them in price-making. It is sig- 
nificant that buyers found unrestricted production 
in the final analysis inimical to their interests as 
well as that of manufacturers. A line of propaganda 
now is needed—as much as it should not be—to dem- 
onstrate that the seller who operates on the basis 
of concessions merely to take the business of some- 
body else will suffer in the end. The buyer who 
seeks goods at or below cost will not be a steady 
customer. He will always be “shopping” for a bar- 
gain and the manufacturer who gains his order today 
will be without it tomorrow. That goes for any line 
of business, though buyers who make business un- 
profitable for others will ultimately undermine their 
own positions. 

In this connection, there is perhaps a timely 
warning for the cotton trade in preparing for the 
observance of National Cotton Week, May 16-21. If 
cotton goods are to be stimulated by a special drive, 
they should be offered on their merits. Sellers should 
forestall buyers who seek “bargains” for the exploit- 
ation of cotton fabrics during that week. Bargains 
are not offered as a token of merit, allowing that 
they are presented as exceptional values. Prices are 
low enough, goodness knows, for buying to be stim- 
ulated at profitable resale levels. The Eberhard 
Faber Pencil Company offers an example of sound 
policy, in a recent public announcement that it will 
select its customers and refrain from selling to those 
who do not obtain a reasonable profit on resales. In 
addition it announced the policy of refusing to sell 
to consumers, regardless of volume offered, while 
small dealers would have to buy from wholesalers. 
Resale price cannot be dictated by producers, but 
the Eberhard plan is a way toward some control. 

March brought in a new feeling of confidence in 
cotton goods markets, by reason of the prospects of 
long stability as a result of the control agreement, 
which led B. B. Gossett to remark: ‘“‘The cotton tex- 
tile industry is now, for the first time in its history, 
almost certainly assured of a prolonged period of 
stability and fair profits.” 


NCOURAGING reports were being received from 

the cotton textile indstry early in March, though 
that did not denote a particularly active condition. 
Some mills had advanced their prices on cotton tow- 
els and blankets. On the other hand, it was reported 
that increased orders for cotton 

New England yarns were being booked usually 
Mill Situation. at very close prices. The devel- 
opment in this region that has 

attracted most attention in cotton goods circles recent- 
ly was the announcement that the Nonquitt Mills of 
New Bedford had revived the manufacture of seer- 
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sucker of combed-yarn construction. Similar goods 
were made by other mills some years ago, when the 
Nonquitt Spinning Company was concerned only with 
yarn production. 

This move of the Nonquitt is part of a new com- 
petitive move by the cotton industry in men’s wear 
for the summer season this year. For months the 
reports from the wool goods market have spasmodic- 
ally referred to the imminence of a threatened incur- 
sion of cottons into the summer business in tropicals 
and other light worsteds. A high quality is involved 
and several high grades of the seersucker line are 
offered, with the demand reported good. The print- 
ing is done to stimulate woven effects which, made 
of dyed yarns, would make the price too close to the 
cost of wool goods. Herein is another instance of 
the inter-competition of different classes of textiles; 
a reverse in a way of the invasion of wool goods into 
the field of cottons and silks. 

Among other developments is the practically 
simultaneous disclosure by the Pequot and Pepperell 
companies of advices which show that New England 
textile trade names are used by retailers throughout 
the country to attract consumers to sales. The ten- 
dency of manufacturers in this region to capitalize 
on their trade-marked names through arrangements 
which maintain the identity of their fabrics in the 
finished products sold to the ultimate consumer ap- 
pears to be demonstrating its value. As cited by the 
Pequot company, incidentally, it is indicated that a 
sound price policy by the mill can be utilized as a 
stabilizing influence in distribution at retail. 

Attention has been called to the importance of 
tire-fabric making in the cotton industry of New 
England by a report that Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Company recently doubled production at its mills in 
New Bedford and Fall River. Production at Fire- 
stone cotton mills in this region runs upward of 
50,000,000 pounds a year. The Firestone mill in New 
Bedford is reputed to be the largest in the world 
devoted exclusively to the manufacture of cotton 
fabric. Its spinning room is 1,100 feet long and con- 
tains 115,000 spindles. 

While the New England cotton industry has lost 
a great deal in recent years, the establishment of a 
new and important branch in tire-fabrics production 
was made possible by the failure of former units. 
This type of specialty in cotton goods has received 
considerable attention during the past ten years or 
so. Adversity for one may be the opportunity for 
another. The relatively high cost of manufacture in 
this region might have been an insuperable obstacle 
to the establishment of entirely new units for tire 
fabrics construction, but the ability to secure excel- 
lent established plants at low costs was an oppor- 
tunity. 

This is pointed out in a new book by J. Herbert 
Burgy, of the University of Illinois on “The New 
England Cotton Textile Industry: a study in Indus- 
trial Geography.” The author, while writing from 
the standpoint of New England, paints a graphic pic- 
ture of the evolving competition in cotton manufacture 
through the United States. His analysis shows 
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how the geographic factor has given place to the 
economic as the dominating force in industry. The 
study is one worthy of the earnest consideration of 
all persons who are concerned with the general in- 
dustrial life of the country, in any section. 

Massachusetts has not given up the effort to 
start action toward uniform labor laws throughout 
the country, a plan in which textile interests have 
had a part. After more than ten years of trying, the 
advocates of a proposed resolution by the State 
Legislature memorializing Congress in favor of a 
law for uniform hours in the United States secured 
its adoption. The memorial had been brought up 
before the State legislature annually for a decade. 

By a peculiar twist of things the cotton mills, 
long treated as fair prey in tax levying, now are be- 
sought as saviours of several communities of New 
England in financial crises. The Amoskeag Manu- 
facturing Company has made a loan of $500,000 to 
Manchester, N. H., after the city had failed to ob- 
tain a single bid on a temporary loan of $300,000 in 
anticipation of taxes. The city of Lawrence, Mass., 
recently was negotiating with three large textile 
corporations for advances on their taxes, to the ex- 
tent of $600,000, to get them out of financial diffi- 
culties. 


— COTTON WEEK is scheduled to be the 
week of May 16-21, inclusive. Statistics and 
various types of reports indicated that National Cot- 
ton Week for 1931 was an outstanding success. The 
nation became cotton-minded. Even foreign nations 
commented on the pub- 
licity and sales. With 
the country as a whole 
having greater confidence in the economic situation, 
with supplies needed in almost every field of en- 
deavor, 1932 National Cotton Week gives promise of 
being an even greater success than last year. 

During the current year new uses have been 
sought for, old uses have been extended. Demand 
and distribution have been studied. Preparations 
have been thoroughly made for a great campaign. 

Last year emphasis was placed largely upon 
wearing apparel. This year emphasis shall not be 
lessened any in this field of endeavor but added em- 
phasis will be placed upon industrial uses and house- 
hold consumption. 

Statisticians tell us that 40 per cent of the cotton 
products manufactured are used in wearing apparel, 
40 per cent in industrial uses and 20 per cent in 
household uses, hence it is easy to see that emphasis 
last year was largely placed on 40 per cent of the 
field. 

The plans prepared for this year’s National Cotton 
Week will cover the field in its entirety. Great improve- 
ment has been made in manufacturing, styling and in 
all of those necessary fields so important in making 
products for not only style appeal, but utility appeal. 

Every manufacturer should begin in his own com- 
munity to stimulate sufficient interest to permit the 
National Cotton Week to be capitalized most effec- 
tively in securing the best results obtainable. 


National Cotton Week. 
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if eon belated editorial may be apropos because 
nearly always, in every community, there are 
some people who use the old sock, the fruit jar, the 
mattress and the clock as their chief banking insti- 
tutions. As this is being written a national campaign 
against hoarding is being waged to try 
Hoarding. to bring back into circulation more than 
a billion and one-half dollars that have 
gone into hiding and thereby reduced the credit 
structure of the world by fifteen billions of dollars. 
Commodity prices are low and many seem to be 
still seeking lower levels because of the fact that 
money is scarce and credit is restricted. When com- 
modity prices are so low wages must be proportion- 
ately low and unemployment forced to continue. 


If those who are hoarding both large and small 
amounts could realize the harm that they are doing 
they would desist. Idle money is worthless, except 
in the exultant gloating of the miser, and that value 
is individually selfish and has no community value. 
Money in circulation helps to relieve debt obligations 
and increases credit confidence. 

Only recently, in a southern state, a dollar bill 
was tagged and turned loose to see through how 
many hands it traveled and to how many it furnished 
means of purchasing power, or debt payment. At the 
end of a week it was found that it had traveled 
through the hands of 64 different persons. 

If one dollar could do this, what could all of the 
idle dollars of our nation do toward improving our 
present economic condition? 

INCE the first of the year the southern textile in- 

dustry has lost heavily in its membership. Among 
those who have been rather outstanding, who have 
recently passed away are Mr. Alexander Long of 

Rock Hill, S. C., Mr. William Entwistle of 
Taps. Rockingham, N. C., Mr. W. A. Erwin of West 

Durham, N. C., Mr. Sloan M. Robinson of 
Lowell, N. C., Mr. Jacob Elsas of Atlanta, Ga., and 
others. It is well to pause for a moment of reflection, 
admiration and respect. 

The parts that these men have played in rearing 
an industry whose infancy was cradled in poverty 
and nurtured to one of respectibility and prosper- 
ity form brilliant chapters in textile history. 

Mr. Entwistle, at the ripe old age of 87 years, was 
a pioneer in the textile industry of North Carolina. 
A man who so thoroughly believed that night work 
was wrong that even during the period of high in- 
flation, following the war, never operated his mills 
at night. 

Mr. Erwin was known far and wide as a textile 
leader of the highest type. His benevolences and 
his industrial policies will remain as an everlasting 
memorial. 

Mr. Jacob Elsas, a powerful figure in the indus- 
try, commanded respect for his business integrity 
and benevolent philanthropies. 

Mr. Alexander Long, the nestor of Rock Hill, 
wrote large not only in the industrial history of 
South Carolina, but elsewhere, and so the story 
might go on relative to a long list. 
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These statements are made in respect for their 
lives and for what they stood. 

They were generous men who gave of themselves 
and their resources to the communities in which 


they lived. 


T HAS been prophesied for the last two years that 

the textile industry would possibly be the first 
major industry to emerge from the depression. The 
statement recently that 90 per cent of the mills in 
the print cloth group have indi- 
vidually announced an operating 
policy which would reduce pro- 
duction for the next six months, is a proof that this 
group is going to put its house in order. 

The announcement made by The Cotton-Textile 
Institute that 86 per cent of the textile spindles of 
the industry have indicated that they will eliminate 
the working of women and minors under the age of 
18 years from night work is also another far reach- 
ing determination upon the part of textile manufac- 
turers to control production and to advance in line 
with social demands. 

The various credit measures that have been en- 
acted by the National Congress recently to liquify 
frozen assets, to increase credit, and thereby build 
back confidence in our financial situation will show 
a reflex in textile operations. 

The European situation, although far from sat- 
isfactory, is in much better condition than it has 
been for some time. The pound sterling is increasing 
in value and some even predict that although Eng- 
land has abdicated from the gold standard, yet her 
rapid come back may make her a leader among the 
nations in economic uplift. There have been some 
financial statements made by rather outstanding 
textile organizations that have indicated that leader- 
ship and management and business sagacity are not 
dead. 

These organizations have been rather outstand- 
ing in their earnings. They have not waited for some 
one to do something for them. They have met the 
conditions as they have appeared from day to day, 
and have conducted their business accordingly. 

With indications encouraging, with conditions 
favorable, we may hope for even better returns from 
a greater number of mills at the end of this fiscal 
year; provided, the textile manufacturers take ad- 
vantage of these conditions and proceed with confi- 
dence and sanity, changing their business policies 
when the changing economic conditions demand. 


Hopeful Signs. 


tpn eg as this is political year along with a seri- 
ous depression, politicians in their efforts to make 
the country safe for democracy and safe for repub- 
licanism, and incidentally safe for the American 
people, have proffered many plans and suggestions, 

one of which is to curb “short sell- 
Short Selling. ing”. It is but natural that the bear 

operators should come in for a cer- 
tain amount of investigation because the odium of 
low prices seems to point the finger of scorn at 
them more than at any one else, so an investigation 
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OODYEAR increases the consumption of 
cotton by using large quantities of cotton in Goodyear 
belting, hose and other products. 

And Goodyear helps reduce operating costs in textile 
mills by supplying rubber belting and hose scientifically 
designed, properly constructed and accurately applied to 
the duties these products must perform. 

Take, for example, the special design and construction 
of Goodyear Compass (Cord) Endless and Goodyear THOR 
Belt, seamless. In them you will find as in no other belting 
the very qualities of minimum 
stretch, maximum power, and 
protected edges that mean more 
trouble - free service and more 
economical service for you. 


These and other Goodyear Belts 
of special construction for cards, 
frames, slubbers, spoolers, looms, 
slashers and breakers, pickers, 
tappers, twisters and other textile 
mill drives, are specified in their 
proper places by the G.T. M. — 
Goodyear Technical Man. 


The G.T.M. may have some 
money ideas for you. Why not 
write to Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, 
or Los Angeles, California, and 
ask him to call? 


aut MM 
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IN: 


Goodyear invites you to hear 
Arthur Pryor and his Band 
. . « Revellers Quartet and 
Goodyear Concert-Dance 
Orchestra...every Wednesday 
and Saturday night, over 
N. B.C. Red Network, WEAF 


and Associated Stations 
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has been started and just about the time it got under 
way it was decided to investigate the long sellers, 
or the “bulls”, who unduly inflated the market and 
made possible this financial debacle. 

A committee, therefore, has been appointed and 
given sixty days time in which to investigate both 
sides of the market operations of the exchanges and 
then to report its findings with whatever legislative 
action may be deemed necessary. 

It is true that there are doubtless some abuses in 
the security and commodity exchanges, but there 
are abuses in every department of every line of en- 
deavor. Some people are inclined to think that 
there are some abuses in the National Government 
with its continued threat and ofttimes its restriction 
of the conduct of American business. 

The exchanges perform a very vital function in 
American business life, and it is hoped that legisla- 
tors will seriously consider the cost of any restric- 
tion that they may deem advisable to impose. Funda- 
mentally all business, either agricultural or indus- 
trial, has an element of chance. There is a specu- 
lative element in all life. It is true that this specu- 
lation can get out of bounds but our history bears 
evidence that when it does it is brought back in. 

Most economists are of the opinion that the spec- 
ulative element can be controlled better through the 
financial artery and credit artery than through any 
other means. 
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| Comment onto Cotton Market 


New Orleans, March 14th, 1932. 
UBING the last half of February the trend of the cotton 
market, except for occasional recessions, remained up- 
ward, bulging again in early March to the highest price 
levels for the upward movement as a result of Secretary 
Hester’s report showing very light sales of fertilizer tags 
in ten cotton states for seven months ending with the close 
of February. Thereafter, except for temporary rallies, the 
market ruled quiet with a downward tendency. However, 
compared with one month ago Middling cotton in New Or- 

leans today shows somewhat higher—6.80 versus 6.67. 

The late downward reaction of the market was attributed 
to late private estimates indicating the probability of a 
smaller decrease in this year’s acreage than was expected 
earlier in the season, perhaps only about 10 to 15 per cent 
decrease, also to the weakness of the New York stock mar- 
ket and a somewhat less urgent demand for spots in the 
South and for cotton goods in the North. 

Spot sales at reporting southern markets for the week 
ending March 11th were £9,503 bales versus 55,572 for the 
corresponding week last year, and from August Ist to 
March 11th, 6,485,985 bales against 4,893,500 for the cor- 
responding period last season. 








Market Awaiting New Incentives. 


While the cotton market at present appears to be wait- 
ing for the coming to the surface of some fresh incentive 
to stimulate trading, speculation being conspicuous by its 
absence, which has been the case for a long while past, it 
appears to be gradually working into a more encouraging 
position, especially as to the supply of foreign growths, the 
world’s visible supply of which is now much less than one 
year ago, which deficit is likely to increase as the season 
grows older, due to last year’s foreign production being esti- 
mated at only about 9,346,000 bales against the record of 
11,222,000 year before last. 
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That the world is consuming more of American cotton 
than of foreign growths this seasor, jue to the shortness 
of the foreign production and re.ative cheapness of the 
American product compared with Exst Indian, which is the 
reverse of last season, is noted in the following interesting 
returns for the first half of the season: 


World Consuming More American Cotton Than Foreign. 


INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF SPINNERS REPORT FOE 
THE FIRST HALF OF SEASON 


August 1 to January 31 inc.—Bales This season Last season 


World’s consumption of American lint ..... 5,940,000 5,278,000 
Of foreign growths ........--seeeeeeeess 5,530,000 65,886,000 
ge eee eee ee ne re ee ie 11,470,000 11,164,000 
World’s mill stocks of American, Jan. 3lst.. 2,710,000 2,427,000 
Of foreign growths ......ccccccccccccees 1,926,000 2,159,000 

4,636,000 4,586,000 


eee ee ee ee ee 


Of all kinds 


BRITISH BOARD OF TRADE REPORT FOR FEBRUARY 
This year Last year 


Exports of yarn, pounds ...........+.+. 13,000,000 9,000,000 
Exports of cloth, yards .............. 180,000,000 146,000,000 
ASSOCIATION OF COTTON TEXTILE MERCHANTS OF NEW 
YORE: FEBRUARY STATISTICS 

February January February 

Yards— 1932 1932 1931 

4 weeks 4 weeks 4 weeks 
— Snares carohionne eta ce 244,342,000 232,707,000 212,168,000 
tT ce, eee Ea 245,582,000 338,010,000 326,691,000 
Siietinin GAER Sone vere 258,744,000 268,899,000 248,354,000 
ON eae AL hase oc oss kw 239,654,000 254,056,000 819,828,000 
Unfilled orders ........... 377,988,000 891,150,000 895,802,000 


February sales of domestic cotton goods were 100.5 per 
cent of production against 145.2 in January this year and 
154.0 in February last year. Shipments were 105.9 per cent 
of production against 115.5 in January this year and 117.0 
in February last year. Stocks at the end of February de 
creased 5.7 per cent against a decrease in January this 
year of 12.5 and a decrease in February last year of 10.0. 
Unfilled orders at the end of February decreased 3.4 per 
cent against an increase in January this year of 21.5 and 
an inerease in February last year of 24.7 per cent. 

CENSUS REPORT 


United States—Bales— 
February consumption, lint 


This season Last season 
450,018 


February consumption, linters ............ 52.764 53.687 
February consumption, including linters ... 502,782 487,063 
Consumption of lint, 7 months ........... 8,081,290 2,893,626 
Consumption of linters, 7 months ......... 386,021 889,648 
Consumption including linters, 7 months ... 3,467,311 8,288,274 
Mill stocks, February 29th .............. 1,633,380 1,550,361 

Stocks in — storage and warehouses, Feb- 
UE, WML. hn as pes b505 266 tinesapoces 9,510,690 7,318,912 

Stocks in no public storage and warehouses 
i: fe RRR eae 11,144,070 8,864,263 
25,189,748 25,798,034 


Active spindles during February .......... 


Consumption Prospects. 

As was the case during the first half of the season, the 
world’s consumption of American during the last half of 
the season will probably be larger than it was during the 
corresponding period last season, but of foreign growths 
it will likely be smaller than for the last half of last 
season. While there has been a splendid demand from the 
Orient thus far this season, the domestic demand has not 
been so good, and the demand from the Continent was poor 
and only fair from England. Of late, however, shipments to 
England have improved, and there are prospects of the 
demand from the Continent increasing, perhaps from do- 
mestie spinners also. 


Trade Improving in England. 

Reflecting the improvement in England, British exports 
of yarn and cloth made a favorable showing for February, 
the first month of the last half of the season. Recently 
Manchester advised: “Cotton mill workers have reached a 
temporary agreement with their employers in the ‘more 
looms per weaver’ controversy which has agitated the in- 
dustry for months. The agreement, still to be ratified, per- 
mits a weaver to work 48 hours a week on six looms for 
an average wage of 42 shillings (about $10.50). 

This agreement, if ratified, will likely make for harmony 
and better business in England since it will probably lessen 
the cost of mill production, permitting Manchester to com- 
pete to better advantage for trade, especially as money is 
now cheaper. 
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H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 
PAWTUCKET RHODE ISLAND 


BUILDERS OF 


COTTON PREPARATORY & SPINNING MACHINERY 
INCLUDING 
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NEW MODEL HIGH-DRAFT SPINNING FRAMES 
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Last week the Bank of England reduced its discount 
rate to four per cent from five per cent. In early February 
it was six per cent, which was the rate to that time since 
last September when Great Britain left the gold standard. 

In this country, America, general conditions seem to be 
on the mend. The railroads, many financial institutions and 
farmers in need are being financed by government aid. Such 
constructive accomplishments should bear fruit as the good 
work continues to stimulate commerce and industry, increas- 
ing employment and restoring confidence. 

To March 11th, the South marketed 13,771,013 bales 
versus 12,788,655 to corresponding date last season, of which 
178,980 bales came into sight the past week against 117,604 
the corresponding week last year. Notwithstanding the 
heavy movement to market offerings have not been press- 
ing. However, some people are of the opinion that there 
will likely be more pressure to sell in order to get cash to 
meet new crop preparation expenses as planting time ap 
proaches or when planting becomes more general. But as 
to that, much will likely depend upon weather develop- 
ments, the character of the trade demand, etc., meanwhile. 


EXPORTS FROM UNITED STATES 
August 1 to March 11—Bales— This season Last season 


ee ND TRI ag sicG ania ww Rie we eam ie a 907,000 910,000 
a ER eee se 2,468,000 3,083,000 
TE RUIN. I, a citacss'gb se Wolk shag wi cAI oe ie se 2,778,000 1,160,000 
AR. oss SeE iG wewebu ches bubecece 147,000 153,000 
SE tals akc me ea eais ed apie mio ate are ce 6,300,000 5,306,000 
WORLD’S SPINNERS TAKINGS OF AMERICAN COTTON 
August 1 to March 11—Bales This season Last season 
ee Erne eee 1,022,000 1,114,000 
SEED 54-556 pints BAe RN Sek Ae Be mek 3,155,000 3,023,000 
Poreign, exclusive of Canada and Orient.... 3,113,000 2,928,000 
NE El occa seeeene EE ul eakunwer see 2,142,000 843,000 
ON osc scescickkikwsceuntoahousaseeet 9,432,000 7,908,000 
WORLD’S VISIBLE SUPPLY OF COTTON MARCH 11 
Bales— This year Last year 
PIII, cig 2s ara Biel etn ule ws Re eae ee 8,678,029 7,651,656 
SN NE iw nwidh dis oe ea wie Sek ee ew ee ee 1,827,000 2,607,000 
ED: Swick nbGS cee os oltiues soe sa ch 10,505,029 10,258,656 


As to prospects for the South’s next cotton crop, 
preparations are reported as generally backward owing to 
much rain during the winter and the late cold wave. Late 
private estimates indicate a probable reduction in'the acre- 
age of only about 10 to 15 per cent, or a smaller reduction 
than generally expected earlier in the season, but sales of 
mules and fertilizer tags to close of February are reported 
much smaller than to corresponding date last year, but 
there is a good season in the ground, while it is thought 
that the recent cold weather destroyed much of insect life, 
perhaps killed some weevil especially in the northern half 
of the belt where temperatures were the lowest. Some cotton 
was reported planted and some up in southwest Texas, but 
owing to the recent damaging low temperatures, some re- 
planting may be necessary in that early district. 


Secretary Hester’s statement of fertilizer tags sold in 
cotton states for seven months from August to February, 
both inclusive. Officially reported by agricultural bureaus 
and state boards: 


1930 1929 


Year— 1932 1931 
Tons . 473,351 972,080 1,571,743 1,224,319 
TOTAL AVERAGE RAINFALL IN TEXAS 
. Inches—Year— 1932 1931 1930 1929 Normal 
Nov. to Feb. inclusive ....... 14.28 10.45 8.18 8.75 8.11 


Because of the heavy rains during the winter, there is 
a good season in the ground, especially in Texas, which is 
always looked upon as favorable for crop prospects pro- 
viding favorable weather is had during the spring and sum- 
mer. But if the spring should happen to bring further al- 
ternating heavy rains, farm work would likely be interfered 
with all the more. Furthermore the winter was one of the 
warmest on record, and it is possible that a late cold spring 
may follow. Such developments in either case would be 


unfavorable for new crop prospects, and farmers’ intentions, 
as per recent private estimates, to seed a larger acreage than 
expected earlier in the season, may have to be modified 
eventually. 
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What 2 Nouthern Miltsa2 Poing 


HE BEVELLE plant of the Avondale Mills, at Alexander, 

City, Ala., was recently completely equipped with Bar- 
ber-Colman automatic spoolers and super-speed warpers fur- 
nished by Barber-Colman Company, Rockford, IU. This is the 
second mill in this group in which installations of Barber- 
Colman spoolers and warpers have been completed in 1932, 
the first being the Pell City (Ala.) plant, which is equipped 
with automatic spoolers and high speed ball warpers. 

A $10,000 addition to the Burlington Silk Mills, Bur- 
lington, N. C., to provide floor space for 48 looms, has been 
completed. 

Robert S. Abernathy has purchased the interests of J. 
A. Abernathy, A. L. Quickel, and J. A. Abernathy, Jr., in 
the James Cotton Mills, Maiden, N. C., which have a total 
of 8,000 spindles. 

A new cloth room is to be erected by the Chiquola Mfg. 
Co., Honea Path, S. C. Gallivan Construction Company, 
Greenville, have the contract for the work. 

J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. C., are engineers on 
proposed extension plans for the Eureka Cotton Mills, 
Chester S. C., which will include some additions to the plant 
and alterations of other units. 

Southern Weaving Co., Greenville, S. C., have purchased 
a “Hurricane” skein drying machine, made by Philadel- 
phia Drying Machinery Co., through the Carolina Spe 
clalty Co., of Charlotte. 

Pendleton Mfg. Co., LaFrance, S. C., has installed 38 
looms bringing the total equipment to 300. 

Lancaster Cotton Mills, Lancaster, S. O., have purchased 
six automatic spoolers and four high speed warpers from 
the Barber-Colman Co., Rockford, Il. 

Appleton Co., Anderson, S. C., have installed eight No. 
40 winders, and high speed warpers, purchased from the 
Universal Winding Co., Boston, Mass. 

Dallas Mfg. Co., Huntsville, Ala., have purchased several 
Hermas shearing machines through Carolina Specialty Co., 
of Charlotte. 

A complete equipment of Veeder-Root pick counters for 
looms has been purchased by the Buck Creek Cotton Mills, 
Siluria, Ala., through the Carolina Specialty Co., which 
also have made an installation of similar equipment at the 
John P. King Mfg. Co., Augusta, Ga. 

Florence Mills, Forest City, N. C., have recently installed 
three No. 40 winders and modern high speed warpers pur- 
chased from Universal Winding Co., Boston, Mass. 

Burlington Mills, North Carolina Silk Mills, and Ala- 
mance Weaving Co., Burlington, N. C., have equipped their 
new looms with Veeder-Root pick counters, purchased 
through W. A. Kennedy & Co., of Charlotte. This company 
has also furnished similar equipment at Cannon Mills, Plant 
No. 7, Salisbury, N. C. 

Erwin Cotton Mill Co., West Durham, N. C., have in- 
stalled a complete equipment of Foster high speed cone 
warping, including Model 102 cone winders and Foster mag- 
azine cone creels, purchased from Foster Machine Co., 
Westfield, Mass. 

United Throwing Co., Ossipee, N. C., have installed an 
Inversand water softener, manufactured by Hungerford & 
Terry, Inc. W. A. Kennedy & Co., of Charlotte, are the 
southern representatives for the equipment. 

Fletcher Works, Philadelphia, Pa., have completed in- 
stallation of additional rayon twisters at Stonecutter Mills 
Co., Spindale, N. C., the equipment being purchased through 
W. A. Kennedy & Co., Charlotte, 

Hungerford & Terry, Inc., of Clayton, N. J., are install- 
ing additional filter plant equipment at the Wade Mfg. Co., 
Wadesboro, N. C., which will double the company’s filtered 
water capacity. 

United Throwing Co., Ossipee, N. C., a unit of Burling- 
ton Mills, is installing 4,000 Monarch twister spindles sup- 
plied by the Atwood Machine Co. This installation will 
make this plant the largest single unit in the South twist- 
ing rayon crepe yarns exclusively. 
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SALES AND PRODUCTION 


departments of Industrial Rayon Corporation 


agree on Private Line Teletypewriter Service 





i 





Cleveland, Ohio, plant 


PCD 
%) 
{ 


TYPING BY 


“All orders are received at our Cleveland office, 
and customers are entitled to expect shipments to 
be made from either or both plants the same day 
we get the orders. Quick and constant communi- 
cation between the two plants is therefore very 
essential. Accuracy is important, too, because we 
sell many types and sizes of yarn. Errors must be 
avoided at all cost. Without Teletypewriters we 
could not offer the prompt and accurate service 
which has been such a large factor in the steady 
growth of our sales year by year.” 

A. A. MURPHY, 


Vice-president in Charge of Sales 


THE Industrial Rayon Corporation has 
general offices and a large rayon plant 
at Cleveland, and another large plant at Coving- 
ton, Va. Speedy, accurate, uninterrupted type- 
written communication is essential to smooth plant 


operation and quick customer service. It is pro- 





vided by private line Teletypewriter Service 
typing by wire. 

Throwghout the business day, Teletypewriters 
in the Cleveland headquarters are continuously 
connected with machines in the Covington plant. 
Information, inquiries, reports, typed on the 
Teletypewriter at one plant are instantly repro- 


duced at the other. Each unit has identical copies 


mao 


) TELETYPEW 





RITE R 


WIRE 


“The Teletypewriter has been indispensable as 
a means of communication between our head- 
quarters in Cleveland and our new plant in Cov- 
ington, Va. Even before the southern plant was 
erected we had the Covington instrument set up 
in a convenient barn and used it for transmitting 
orders and reports concerning equipment, con- 
struction and other important matters. We use 
Teletypewriter Service daily in supervising pro- 
duction schedules and in maintaining close con- 
tact with every detail of operation.” 


H. B. KLINE, 


Vice-president in Charge of Plant Operations 


ES ig 


from which to work, guarding against 
errors. For example, Cleveland head- 
quarters transmits instructions regarding operat- 
ing practices and administrative matters to the 
Virginia plant: and in return receives purchase 
orders, production reports, and information about 
goods shipped. 

Many concerns have found Teletypewriter Ser- 
vice an important factor in building customer 
Private line Teletypewriters can be 


300 feet or 3000 miles - 


relations. 
used for any distance 
and to connect any number of separated offices. 
Telephone your local Bell Company Business 


Office for complete information. 


SERVIC 







Covington, Virginia, plant 


EK 
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New Textile Equipment 
ePublications 


iN 


Murray System of Converting 


Pickers to Single Process. 
An interesting method of converting 


two- and three-process picking equip- 
ment to single- or one-process has been 
developed and is being marketed by 
The Murray Company, Atlanta, Gu. It 
is described herein with the aid of the 
accompanying sketches. 

The obvious reasons for converting 
existing two- and three-process equip- 
ment to single-process, it is pointed out, 
are the elimination of labor necessary 
for doffing and feeding laps, when 
doubling four laps into one under 
the previous system; the saving of 
power involved in the elimination of 
drive requirements by the removal of 
the calendering sections from all but 
the finisher section; and a better prep- 
aration and treatment of the stock by 
not calendering it into a compact mass 
until all beaters act on it, thus present- 
ing to all beaters a fluffy mass rather 
than a compressed body of stock. 

This method used in converting pick- 
ers will be clearly understood by refer- 
ence to the accompanying sketches. 
They show a three-beater arrangement 
converted, the same principles being 
used in changing two processes to the 
single process. 


First, the calender heads or lap- 


forming sections are removed from the 
breaker picker and the intermediate 


fh 





picker, and the long feed apron and 
side rails taken off of the finisher and 
intermediate pickers. The next step is 
to set all machines close together in a 
single line. A short feed apron is used 
between the intermediate section and 
the finisher feed rolls. The hopper feed- 
er is set up in the regular position. At 
the point A, the standard evener on 
the finisher is shown. The only change 
made on this part is to replace the 
short shaft in the quadrant with a 
ionger shaft. which extends through 
the machine in order to synchronize 
the set of cone eveners at B by connect- 
ing with a similar quadrant and shaft 
by using a set of adjustable lever 
arms, permitting positive control of 
evener B by evener A (the latter being 
actuated by the evener motion on the 
finisher section with any ratio desired. 

In providing this connection with 
evener B, a recent development has 
been to locate evener B underneath the 
picker, which removes it from occupy- 
ing aisle space and makes the equip- 
ment more compact, requiring less 
floor space. 

Evener B is driven from the beater 
shaft D by a belt, the driven cone run- 
ning at a constant speed of 400 r.p.in. 
to 500 r.p.m. The other cone is fitted 
with a 14-tooth pinion that meshes in 
a 76-tooth spur gear to drive a cross- 
shaft. On the opposite end of the cross- 
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shaft, at H, is a 13-tooth pinion mesh- 
ing in an 80tooth idler gear. This 
pinion is used to start and stop mo- 
tion on the rear sections of the ma- 
chine being mounted in a sliding bear- 
ing that is controlled by the knock-off 
lever on the finisher through shaft G. 
When the lap is finished, and the 
knock-off lever operates, this slides the 
pinion out of the idler gear, stopping 
the feed rolls on the rear portions of 
the machine, The 80-tooth idler gear 
is connected by a train of gears to a 
side shaft, F, that drives the feed rolls 
of the first and second beaters and the 
hopper feeder. 

A novel feature is the use of a pair 
of cones, or regulator, shown at (C, 
which control the speed of the lifting 
or elevating apron on the hopper feed- 
er. Any change of speed caused by the 
movement of the finisher evener, is di- 
rectly transmitted through the mechan- 
isms explained to affect instantly the 
speed of the rear feed rolls, as well as 
the finisher feed rolls, and _ also, 
through the cones, at C, the speed of 
the elevating apron delivering cotton to 
the first feed roll, providing accurate 
synchronization. All of the parts are 
mounted in ball bearings to insure a 
sensitive action throughout. 


An endless chain actuated by the side 
shaft: at C carries the belt shippers 
which move the belt on the two cones 
at C for changing the speed of the 
lifting apron. In some installations, the 
belt can be shifted from a float in the 
hopper, actuated by the level of cotton 
in the hopper, to alter the speed of the 
lifting apron, independently of the re- 
mainder of the machine, as the level of 
the cotton in the hopper changes. 

Other installations dispense with 
the automatic float device, in which 
eases the speed of the feeder is then 





Three-process pickers converted to one-process by Murray method. 
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FIONWEERS IN 


COTTON 


MAKING 


PRODUCTION COSTS 


JUMP THROY, 


The past two years have made a lot of us doa great deal 
of fancy jumping through hoops in an endeavor to keep 
the red ink off the ledgers. 


It is interesting to note that those who have kept in the 
black have been making their own production costs jump 
through hoops, instead of indulging in that exercise 


themselves. 


Alemite points with pride and pleasure to many clients 
in the textile world who have found through savings in 


production the road to profits, despite the times. 


To save from 60% to 90% on spoilage. To save 80% 
of repair bills and repair parts cost. To save 60% on 
lubricants and 60% on lubrication time. To save tremen- 
dous sums in operation, in power and all along the 


production line. 


These savings are not only worth while—they are vital! 
If you would like a demonstration and proof of the 
savings made possible through Alemite Systems and 
Alemite Lubricants — without obligation — mail the 


coupon below — NOW! 





2aFEGCItALIZED 





Alemite Corporation, (Division of Stewart-Warner ) 
2682 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
Gentlemen: | am interested in information leading to the 


SdOON 


reduction of costs through proper lubrication. 


Company 


Address 


tUSRICATION 





FOR 
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Photograph of adjustable levers 
by which positive control is given 
of evener B from evenerA . 


set by the operator with a handwheel 
on the hopper evener at which point it 
will remain until again changed. 

It is pointed out that evener B pro- 
vides a means of regulating the speed 
of the back feed rolls at any desired 
ratio with the finisher, and that this 
ratio is maintained with all of the va- 
riable speeds of the finisher feed rolls. 
It is explained that the success of any 
method of conversion to single process 
must depend largely upon synchronig- 
ing the separate units to operate as a 
single machine. 

The principles explained are to equal- 
ize the flow of cotton from the first 
beater to the finisher without any 
drawing or retarding of the lap at any 
point between, and for this reason, it 
is pointed out it is essential that the 
flow of cotton from the feeder be reg- 
ulated to maintain uniform and even 
weight of laps. Exhaustive tests in mill 
practice have demonstrated the produc- 
tion of yard-by-yard and total lap 
weights well within mill tolerance. 

Furthermore, as pointed out, the 
elimination of the breaker and inter- 
mediate calender. sections removes a 
large percentage of the power require- 
ments, so that in several instances the 
power required for the converted equip- 
ment is not ‘greater than that formerly 
used for only the finisher picker. In 
addition, a saving of labor is effected. 
One mill superintendent has explained 
also a decrease in flat strippings at the 
carding upon the theory that the cot- 
ton is presented to the beaters in a 
loose, fluffy condition, instead of be- 
ing calendered compactly, giving the 
beaters a better opportunity for clean- 
ing the cotton without injury to the 
fibers, breaking them, etc. 


New du Pont Blue. 


Pontamine Diazo Blue 5GL has re- 
cently been announced by the dyestuffs 
division of the organic chemicals de- 
partment of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Wilmington, Del. This dyestuff, 
it is stated, when developed with beta 
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naphthol, is greener and brighter than 
Pontamine Diazo Blue 3G and greener 
than Pontamine Diazo Blue BR. It is 
said to be used extensively for medium 
and light shades on cotton and rayon 
when a pure white discharge is desired. 
It is fast to light, for a diazo color, be- 
ing superior in this respect, as well as 
in dischargeability, to Pontamine Diazo 
Blue 3G. It is further stated that 
Pontamine Diazo Blue 5GL is very 
soluble, levels and exhausts well, and 
may be applied with satisfactory re- 
sults in all types of machines. In ad- 
dition to its light fastness, it is pointed 
out, it is sufficiently fast to water and 
washing to obviate any danger of the 
color bleeding into the white during the 
discharge printing operation. 


ee ee 


New Model of Cooper Hewitt 
Mercury-Vapor Lamp for 


Industry. 
General Electric Vapor Lamp Com- 


pany, Hoboken, N. J., have announced 
a new and improved model Cooper- 
Hewitt mercury-vapor lamp for indus- 
trial lighting. A summary listed of the 
new model includes: “Improvements in 
tube design and performance; simpli- 
fied reflector equipment; simpler and 
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simplification and straight line form 
of the new tube, it is pointed out, re- 
duces shipping and handling hazard 
and results in less accidental break- 
age. 

The new design reflector has rounded 
corners, concealed wiring, greater re- 
flection surfaces and elimination of 
holes. Positive terminals passing 
through the reflector have been elim- 
inated. The new reflector completely 
covers the tube at both ends. The new 
auxiliary is slightly longer than pre- 
vious models, and is equipped with 
draw pressed end plates with rounded 
ends, flush mounted attachment plug 
and stronger cover latches. Within the 
auxiliary greater spacings are provid- 
ed to permit easier access to resistance 
units, transformer taps, attachment 
plug, ete. The new model is equipped 
with a three-point attachment plug, the 
point being grounded within the aux- 
iliary frame of the lamp and may be 
used when desired as a_ grounding 
point for the lighting unit. 

A copper oxide rectifier, in place of 
the starting resistance coil, provides 
quicker starting. The lamps are avail- 
able in standard black finish and also 
in battleship gray. 





New Model Mercury-Vapor Lamp. 


more rugged auxiliary equipment and 
electrical features embodying the la- 
test requirements of the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories.” 

Externally the unit has been im- 
proved by the refinement of lines; 
sharp corners eliminated and the gen- 
eral appearance improved. Enclosed 
wiring and a new finish are used. 

In the construction of the mercury- 
vapor tube or light source, a new style 
of straight line appearance has been de- 
veloped. Positive terminals are in the 
plan of the tube and reduced in length; 
negative terminals have been relocated 
at the top of the bulb, and reduced in 
length. 

The new model tubes, as a result of 
improvenients, is limited in operating 
position, two styles—one for horizontal 
and one for vertical operation—being 
available. 

All tube terminals are now of the 
intermediate screw base, screw shell 
type and by means of insulating cov- 
ers are easily attached by hand. The 


New Light-Running Dye Jig. 

The Textile-Finishing Machinery Co., 
Providence, R. I., have announced a 
new light-running dye jig, on which 
application has been made for patent. 
This machine, it is explained, is es- 
pecially adapted for light silks, rayon, 
cotton and silk, rayon and silk and fine 
cotton fabrics. The cloth tension is 
under control, warp wise, at all times. 

The machine is a complete, self-con- 
tained unit,- individually driven, elimi- 
nating side shaft drives, pulleys and 
belting; this permits placing the ma- 
chine in any convenient place, and al- 
lows the operator to move freely on 
all sides of the jig. 

The jig is driven by a 1-hp. motor 
through roller bearing, worm gear re- 
ducer units and flexible couplings. The 
clutches are of the dry-plate type to 
insure smooth starting and eliminate 
jerking. The beam rolls turn in SKF 
ball bearings and are covered on the 
ends to prevent formation of rust and 
spotting of goods. The four immersion 
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Convpor Enptess Betts 
Carry Heavy 





Loaps 





it 


Two 16-inch 8-ply 70-foot 


CONDOR TRANSMISSION BELTS 





—giving a good account of themselves on heavy main drives in a textile 
mill. These belts are endless and have been in service more than a year 


without take-up or special attention. 
—the customer reports these drives are “very satisfactory and efficient.” 


—Condor remains virtually constant in length, f 5) 
degree of flexibility, and pulley grip month after [ ~ 





month over a wide range of atmospheric and |  \,.,, tae | 
working conditions. [ee —— | 
| Air Hose Mill Sundries : 
Cone Belt Suction Hose 
4a 4é + ' ° 
—try Condor work muscles. They turn machinery | AcidHose —_Oilless Bearings | 
| Water Hose Rubber Lined Tanks | 
to a new economy tune. Rubber Covered Rolls | 


Industrial Brake Blocks and Linnig 


Executive Offi mad tacte , Passaic, New Jersey 
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rolls are equipped with Parock bear- 
ings and are suspended in the tank by 
a bracket bolted to the outside frame 
of the job, eliminating the necessity of 
drilling through the lining of the tank. 

The tank for this machine is of a 
type which permits the use of a smal! 
quantity of dye liquor; it is construct- 
ed of wood, Monel metal lined and is 
supported by cast iron frame work. 
Other types of tanks are available. 
The hinged arm of the batcher is self- 
locking and it is possible to carry an 
extra batch bar atop of the batch arms 
so as to keep these extra batch bars 
with the wood shells from lying around 
on the floor, it is explained. 


Metro-Matic Lubrication 
Systems for Machinery. 

Alemite Corporation, 2650 North 
Crawford St., Chicago, Illinois, have 
announced the Alemite Metro-Matic lu- 
brication system, which is shown in the 
accompanying sketch and photograph. 
The system uses a pipe line arrange- 
ment whereby the lubricant is forced 
under high pressure to each bearing on 
the machine. A measuring valve, lo 
cated on the pipe line near the bear- 
ing, discharges a _ predetermined 
amount of lubricant at each operation 
of the pump handle. 

A‘short length of copper tubing con- 
ducts the lubricant from the measur- 
ing valve on the pipe line to the bear- 
ing. To operate the machine, a pres- 
sure of 2,000 pounds is pumped into the 
compressor and the valve released. 
Thus a new and measured shot of clean 
lubricant is forced into each bearing, 
and the continued pressure has forced 
a new load of lubricant into all the 
vacuum chambers, charging the meas- 
uring valves for the next discharge op- 
eration. 

The measuring valves located on the 
pipe line are connected in multiple, and 
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as many branches as necessary can be 
taken off at any point where other 
bearings need to be supplied. 

This system, it is explained, fur- 
nishes lubricant to the bearing while 
it is in operation; leaves no bearing 
overlooked; economizes in the use of 
Jubricant, ete. 
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New Bulletin on Roller Bearings. 
Shafer Bearing Corporation, 621 So. 


Kolmar Ave., Chicago, Illinois, have is- 
sued Bulletin No. 501 covering the 
latest sizes of Shafer roller bearings, 
both single and double row. The bul- 
letin contains complete dimensions and 
prices, with speed factor table for fig- 
uring intermittent speeds. 


Barber-Colman Produces 
New Surface Thermostat. 


A surface thermostat, designed to Le 
strapped or clamped to the external 
surface of a tank, pipe, vat, duct or 
other metal container in which it is 
desired to control the temperature au- 
tomatically from a surface type ther- 
mostat, has been added to the line of 
electrically-operated and_ electrically- 
connected temperature control equip- 
ment produced by Barber-Colman Com- 
pany, Rockford, Illinois. It is pointed 
out that the instrument has an ex- 
tremely quick response to changes of 
temperature, and may be applied to al- 
most any type of container without any 
holes being drilled or special mountings 
made. It is designed for use in connec- 
tion with other instruments making up 
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BECCO IS READY TO BRING 
YOU THESE ADVANTAGES 


ONSIDER the important advantages which the Becco process 

brings to your plant... Compare the superior results of a Becco 
bleach ...then you will quickly realize why the trend today in bleach- 
ing is definitely* toward Becco. 
The Becco process, in a few simple steps, prepares the goods for any 
finish you desire. Bottom is excellent; and a softer, more attractive feel 
is imparted to the fabric. 
But that is not all! The bleach is full, remarkably permanent. And be- 
cause of the gentle action of Becco, the tensile strength of the fibres 
is unimpaired. 
Routing is also simplified, with an appreciable saving in the labor cost 
of after-processes. Floor space, materials and water are conserved. 
Why not let a Becco engineer demonstrate in your plant on a practical 
run? This obligates you in no way, and does not 
interfere with plant routine. Write for full details. 
*Special tank cars, with carrying capacity of 
8000 gallons, now insure rapid, economical 
delivery of Becco concentrated hydrogen 
peroxide to many mills. 
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rolls are equipped with Parock bear- 
ings and are suspended in the tank by 
a bracket bolted to the outside frame 
of the job, eliminating the necessity of 
drilling through the lining of the tank. 

The tank for this machine is of a 
type which permits the use of a small 
quantity of dye liquor; it is construct- 
ed of wood, Monel metal lined and is 
supported by cast iron frame work. 
Other types of tanks are available. 
The hinged arm of the batcher is self- 
locking and it is possible to carry an 
extra batch bar atop of the batch arms 
so as to keep these extra batch bars 
with the wood shells from lying around 
on the floor, it is explained. 


Metro-Matic Lubrication 
Systems for Machinery. 

Alemite Corporation, 2650 North 
Crawford St., Chicago, Illinois, have 
announced the Alemite Metro-Matic lu- 
brication system, which is shown in the 
accompanying sketch and photograph. 
The system uses a pipe line arrange- 
ment whereby the lubricant is forced 
under high pressure to each bearing on 
the machine. A measuring valve, lo- 
cated on the pipe line near the bear- 
ing, discharges a_ predetermined 
amount of. lubricant at each operation 
of the pump handle. 

A’short length of copper tubing con- 
ducts the lubricant from the measur- 
ing valve on the pipe line to the bear- 
ing. To operate the machine, a pres- 
sure of 2,000 pounds is pumped into the 
compressor and the valve released. 
Thus a new and measured shot of clean 
lubricant is forced into each bearing, 
and the continued pressure has forced 
a new load of lubricant into all the 
vacuum chambers, charging the meas- 
uring valves for the next discharge op- 
eration. 

The measuring valves located on the 
pipe line are connected in multiple, and 
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as many branches as necessary can be 
taken off at any point where other 
bearings need to be supplied. 

This system, it is explained, fur- 
nishes lubricant to the bearing while 
it is in operation; leaves no bearing 
overlooked; economizes in the use of 
Jubricant, ete. 
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New Bulletin on Roller Bearings. 
Shafer Bearing Corporation, 621 So. 


Kolmar Ave., Chicago, Illinois, have is- 
sued Bulletin No. 501 covering the 
latest sizes of Shafer roller bearings, 
both single and double row. The bul- 
letin contains complete dimensions and 
prices, with speed factor table for fig- 
uring intermittent speeds. 


Barber-Colman Produces 
New Surface Thermostat. 


A surface thermostat, designed to Le 
strapped or clamped to the external 
surface of a tank, pipe, vat, duct or 
other metal container in which it is 
desired to control the temperature au- 
tomatically from a surface type ther- 
mostat, has been added to the line of 
electrically-operated and_ electrically- 
connected temperature control equip- 
ment produced by Barber-Colman Com- 
pany, Rockford, Illinois. It is pointed 
out that the instrument has an ex- 
tremely quick response to changes of 
temperature, and may be applied to al- 
most any type of container without any 
holes being drilled or special mountings 
made. It is designed for use in connec- 
tion with other instruments making up 
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ONSIDER the important advantages which the Becco process 
brings to your plant... Compare the superior results of a Becco 
bleach... then you will quickly realize why the trend today in bleach- 
ing is definitely* toward Becco. 
The Becco process, in a few simple steps, prepares the goods for any 
finish you desire. Bottom is excellent; and a softer, more attractive feel 
is imparted to the fabric. 
But that is not all! The bleach is full, remarkably permanent. And be- 
cause of the gentle action of Becco, the tensile strength of the fibres 
is unimpaired. 
Routing is also simplified, with an appreciable saving in the labor cost 
of after-processes. Floor space, materials and water are conserved. 
Why not let a Becco engineer demonstrate in your plant on a practical 
run? This obligates you in no way, and does not 
interfere with plant routine. Write for full details. 
*Special tank cars, with carrying capacity of 
8000 gallons, now insure rapid, economical 
delivery of Becco concentrated hydrogen 
peroxide to many mills. 
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a three-wire low-voltage system of tem- 
perature control. 


Morse Chain Handles 
Pullmore Clutches. 

Morse Chain Company, Ithaca, N. Y., 
a division of Borg-Warner Corporation, 
have been appointed exclusive sales 
agents for Morse Pullmore clutches, 
manufactured by the Rockford Drilling 
Machine Co., Rockford, Ill., another di- 
vision of Borg-Warner. This sales ar- 
rangement is made to avoid duplication 
of sales effort as the Morse industrial 
sales division specializes on power 
transmission units. This new Pullmore 
unit fits in with the present line of 
Morse silent chain drives, roller chain 
drives and flexible couplings. It is a 
multiple dise friction drive unit made 
in six standard sizes. It is compact, 
perfectly balanced, and can be operated 
at high speeds-— in oil bath or dry— 
all parts being interchangeable, it is 
stated; centrifugal force has no effect 
on its action. 


New Model 33 Twister 
with "Unit Control". 

Fletcher Works, Glenwood Avenue 
and Second St., Philadelphia, Pa., have 
announced to the silk and rayon throw- 
ing industry a new Model 33 twister 
with “unit control”. This feature, unit 


control, which the company points out 
has been called the greatest improve- 
ment since the swing spindle, is a com- 
pact self-contained unit which controls 
the formation of the finished product 
through the medium of both twist and 
This is the first time that 


traverse. 





Model 33 
Twister. 
the traverse cam and twist gears have 
been unified on one end of the ma- 
chine, the company explains, and con- 
tinues : 
“This arrangement has many advan- 
tages. The traverse drive is direct in- 
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stead of going through the cork roll 
shaft. This eliminates teetering and 
lost motion and insures a steady ac- 
curate traverse. A unique oiling ar- 
rangement eliminates any possibility of 
oil spattering onto the machine or the 
silk. Further advantages are accessi- 
bility, convenience, and less floor space 
requirements.” 
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The Model 33 twister includes other 


Fletcher features, the “Oilwell” spin- 
dles, with a year’s supply of oil, large 
idler pulleys, adjustable spindle 
swings; pressed steel take-up rolls driv- 
en by spindle belt; sliding motor drive, 
ete. The double deck Model 33 is four 
inches lower than its predecessor, the 
Model 30. 
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Over 86%, of Country's Spindles 
Endorse Movement to Eliminate 
Women and Minors from Night 
Work. 


The following announcement released 
on March 2nd by The Cotton-Textile 
Institute, Inc., was received too late 
for use in the March issue of Corton, 
and is included here: 


Another milestone has been passed 
by the cotton manufacturing industry 
in its progress along lines of sound 
co-operation. The mills now conform- 
ing to the recommendation of the Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute that night employ- 
ment of women and minors be discon- 
tinued plus those indicating that they 
will pursue the policy after March 1, 
1932, represent over 86 per cent of the 
spindles in going cotton mills in the 
United States including 82 per cent of 
those in the night classification. The 
total: spindles affected amount to 26,- 


152,806. Not included in this 
number are approximately one 
million spindles in mills now 
closed but which subscribed to 


the recommendation a year ago. 

The most important accessions 
of new support for the policy 
came from print cloth, narrow 
sheetings and carded yarn mills. 
Pursuance of the policy in these 
and other well-defined groups to 
the extent of 80 per cent or more 
is also indicated and the recom- 


mendation is therefore success- 
fully launched on its second 
year. 


In making this announcement, 
George A. Sloan, president of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute, stated: 

“We regard these high per- 
centages of support for the night 
work recommendation as a magnificent 
tribute to our industry and a striikng 
example of the determination of cotton 
mill executives to preserve and expand 
the gains so far made through con- 
structive co-operation. During the past 





year there has been a pronounced ten- 
dency toward concentration of cotton 
mill operations, so far as possible, on 
the day shift with a resulting stabil- 
izing influence on employment for men 
and women alike. It is significant 
that during 1931 Government reports 
indicate a more uniform rate of cotton 
consumption from month to month 
than at any time during the past ten 
years. 

“T am hopeful that the support for 
this night work recommendation will 
grow into universal observance. In 
this way our cotton mills from Maine 
to Texas can play an important part 
in the present nationwide effort to re- 
store confidence in business.” 

The question of this reform has been 
advocated for many years within the 
industry but has received its greatest 
impetus during the past two years. In 
the fall of 1928 an effort was made to 
amend the by-laws of the Cotton-Tex- 
tile Institute by removing the restric- 
tion on its taking active part in legis- 
lative and political matters so that it 
could take the initiative in the effort 
to accomplish this reform through legis- 
lation. But the membership preferred 
to retain the prohibition on the Insti- 
tute taking any part respecting legisla- 
tive and political matters. In the early 
part of 1930, however, the plan for the 
Institute to propose voluntary action 
took definite shape following a confer- 
ence with Government officials at 
Washington. The first outcome of this 
conference was the suggestion of lead- 
ing mill executives to the industry to 
establish greater uniformity in running 
time for labor and machinery and to 
make the night shift shorter than the 
day shift. Very important progress has 
been made in securing these results. 

In the summer of 1930 there devel- 
oped an increased conviction that night 
employment of women and minors be 
entirely eliminated and this paved the 
way for the present recommendation 
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“And one way to cut overhead is to use 
more efficient equipment. Now, take this 
question of drives—belt upkeep, repairs 
and replacements...” 

There’s no better place to start. For 
proof is abundant that Dayton Cog-Belt 
Drives DO cut overhead to an astonish- 
ing degree. We can tell you of one plant, 
for example, where Dayton Cog-Belt 
Drives saved more than $10,000 a year; 
of another where they increased produc- 
tion more than 10°; of another where 
they released floor space for more 
machines and saved the expense of a new 
building. 

And the reasons are simple. First, with 
Dayton Cog-Belt Drives, replacements are 
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reduced often more than half. 
That’s because Dayton Cog- 
Belts are “built to bend.” 
Their exclusive and pat- 
ented cog construction 
makes them far more flexible. 
Nor do they stretch. For their 
powerful ‘neutral axis” is 
built up under tremendous tension and 
all stretch removed. And they’re d#e-cut— 
not molded. They provide a raw-edge 
contact surface, giving greater gripping 
power. And the cross-wise rigidity of 
Dayton Cog-Belts positively prevents dis- 
tortion. They fit the pulley grooves 
accurately... no slipping, sliding, twist- 


ing or heating. 


Day 


COG-BELT DRIVES 








overhead 





All this means longer belt 
life—lower maintenance 
expense. It means smaller pul- 
ley s...shorter centers...less 
floorspace. It means smoother 
Starting and running 

positive speeds. It means less 
lost time... greater pro- 
duction. It means many more advan- 
tages we'd like to tell you about. May 
we not send you ALL the facts? A 
line or a wire will bring them to you 


— without obligating you in any way. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 


Factory Distributors in Principal Cities and all 
Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co. Sales Offices 
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which has been observed since March 1, 
1931, by a preponderant part of the 
mills. However, the continued effec- 
tiveness of the movement was depend- 
ent upon the pursuance of the policy, 
after March 1, 1932, by SO per cent of 
the spindles including a corresponding 
percentage of the night runners. Thus 
it will be seen from this announcement 
that these percentages of voluntary sup- 
port have been reached and exceeded. 


Southern Textile Association to 
Meet at Hendersonville, N. C., 
on June 24th and 25th. 


Definite announcement has_ been 
made by Walter C. Taylor, secretary, 
that the 24th annual meeting of the 
Southern Textile Association will be 
held at Hendersonville, N. C., on Fri- 
day and Saturday, June 24th and 25th. 
W. M. Sherard, mayor of Henderson- 
ville, is a past-president of the Asso- 
ciation, and promises the full co-oper- 
ation and support of the city, together 
with its various organizations, for this 
oceasion, Mr. Taylor states. 

It is further announced that in plan- 
ning for the meeting, the Association 
will endeavor to get everyone attending 
to wear cotton clothing, and it is 
quite possible that this year more 
stress will be laid on cotton for men’s 
wear than ever before. 


Plans Shaping Up for American 
Ass'n. Meeting in Atlanta May 
20-21. 

While no program details were avail- 
ablel at press time for this issue, it is 
understood that plans for the annual 
convention of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association, to be held 
at the Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, 
Ga., on Friday and Saturday, May 20th 
and 21st, include a number of features 
of unusual interest. Definite informa- 
tion will be released shortly. 

Coming at the conclusion of National 
Cotton Week (May 16th to 21st) inclu- 
sive, the meeting will take on added 
interest and importance. A large at- 
tendance from all over the South, with 
visitors from New England, is antici- 
pated. Cason J. Callaway, of La- 
Grange, is president. 


N. C. State College Installs 
New Variable Drive on Loom. 
Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, Indi- 
ana, have installed in the textile school 
of N. C. State College, Raleigh, N. C 


the first Reeves variable speed trans- 
mission ever applied to a loom, a school 
announcement state. This transmission 
is a self-contained unit which receives 
power at a constant speed from a mo- 
tor and transmits it to the loom at ad- 
justable speeds between predetermined 
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minimum and maximum limits. The 
unit will regulate the speed of the loom 
with accuracy, the announcement states. 
Each change from one speed to anoth- 
er, when desired, is effected swiftly 
and smoothly; there are no steps or 
jumps, or change of gears, in changing 
from one speed to another. 

Several months ago this company 
also installed in the textile school a 
Reeves variable speed transmission ap- 
plied to a spinning frame. 

Atlanta Office of Universal 


Moved to the Norris Building. 
The Atlanta office of the Universal 


Winding Company, formerly located in 
the Candler Building, has been removed 
to 807 Norris Building. The telephone 
is Walnut 5192. Jesse W. Stribling is 
Atlanta agent for the company. 


A. French Textile School at 
Georgia Tech Adds New 
Equipment. 

The Textile School of the Georgia 
School of Technology, Atlanta, Ga., has 
recently completed the installation of 
new equipment in two departments, 
which will materially widen the scope 
of the work being done by the students. 
The weaving department has received a 
new Jacquard head from Thomas Hal- 
ton’s Sons. The head is thirteen hun- 
dred hook, fine index, single cylinder 
type. It is arranged with a straight 
tie over a 36-inch 4x1 box loom. It 
will be a valuable addition to the Jac- 
quard division, and will play an im- 
portant part in this work, a feature of 
which during the past two years has 
been the weaving of Christmas greet- 
ings mailed to alumni. 

The dyeing department has recently 
installed two dye vats lined with Monel 
metal, which are particularly useful in 
dyeing rayon and other synthetic fibers 
in the form of skeins; these vats have 
proven most satisfactery in dyeing with 
any type of dye, it is stated. 


Courses in Cotton Grading and 
Cotton Testing at Clemson. 

The textile department of Clemson 
College, in co-operation with the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, will conduct 
a special course in cotton grading be- 
ginning June 6th and _= continuing 
through July 2nd. The classes will be 
taught by a specialist in cotton grading 
from the Department of Agriculture. 
The students in this course will have 
the opportunity to inspect grades and 
staples of some 5,000 cotton samples 
selected from different sections of the 
cotton belt. 

In conjunction with this course, H. 
H. Willis, director of the Clemson tex- 
tile department, will offer an intensive 
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course in the testing of cottons, yarns, 
and fabrics. This should be of especial 
interest to overseers, superintendents, 
or those in charge of mill testing lab- 
oratories. Those interested in either 
or both of these courses should ad- 
dress H. H. Willis, director, textile de- 
partment, Clemson College, S. C. 


Leather Belting is Now Sold by 
Thickness Instead of Ounces 


Per Sq. Ft. 


Of interest to textile mills is the re- 
cent announcement that the American 
Leather Belting Association has decid- 
ed that for the greater protection of 
the consumers of leather belting, it 
should establish and sell this commod- 
ity by specifications of thickness in- 
stead of weight, thereby discarding the 
old weight terminology of “ounces per 
square foot” which may be varied by 
the mere addition of weighting mater- 
ials to the leather, and does not nec- 
essarily always represent a differential 
in transmission values. This decision 
was reached after the Association had 
canvassed all manufacturers of belting 
throughout the country, with the result 
that 81 replies were received, all voting 
for the change; therefore, the move- 
ment may be considered as having the 
endorsement of the entire industry, the 
announcement states. 


The announcement continues: ‘This 
is an interesting and progressive move 
for the purpose of establishing higher 
standards for a product that has been 
sold by weight for many years. Inas- 
much as leather belting prices are 
based on thickness, the simplicity and 
common sense of this change has met 
with the instant approval of both man- 
ufacturers and users of leather belt- 
ing. It simplifies and makes compar- 
atively easy the checking of each piece 
of belting to see if the average thick- 
ness is as ordered.” 


Multiple "'V" Belt 
Patent Suit Settled. 

Notice is being sent to the trade gen- 
erally by The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., 
of Milwaukee, Wis., that the suit of 
The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. against 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., in United 
States District Court at Cincinnati, in- 
volving patent infringement of Allis- 
Chalmers Geist patent No. 1,662,511, 
pertaining to Multiple “V” Belt Drives, 
has been settled out of court by the 
contending parties effecting a mutually 
satisfactory commercial working ar- 
rangement, under which Dayton takes 
a license under the Geist patent No. 
1,662,511, and Allis-Chalmers has the 
right to operate under Short patent No. 
1,538,303, if it so desires. 
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Developed and thoroughly proved by 
the practically unlimited resources of 
the world’s largest manufacturers 
of protective finishes, SHERWIN- 
WILLIAMS SAVE-LITE Finishes actu- 
ally accomplish for the mill owner 
what no ordinary paint can do. In ad- 
dition to increasing light from 30% to 
50%, they cost less because fewer gal- 
lons are required to cover ... last 
longer and look better. Manufactured 
in three degrees of gloss—Eg-Shel 
White, Gloss White and Flat White. 


NOTE ° Our offices in Philadelphia, Char- 


lotte, Atlanta and 247 East Main 


Street, Spartanburg, S. C., are maintained for the 
convenience of mill owners and operators in 
these sections. 
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Seventy per cent of every workman’s actions 
are governed by his eyesight. Hence where 
working light is poor, only 30% of the work- 
man’s movements can be efficient, while the 
other 70% function on a hit-or-miss basis! 


With this and other problems of the mill owner in mind, 
SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Chemists and Paint Engineers set 
themselves to the task of producing an interior finish for 
manufacturing plants, mills,etc. that would not only retard 
property depreciation, but would also conserve and use the 
rays of incoming light, natural or artificial, in the most 
efficient way. 

SAVE-LITE Finishes are the result. They are white interior 
finishes which softly diffuse the light into every portion and 
corner of the room. They increase production by giving this 
better working light, which in turn reduces loss through 
spoilage and accident, and improves morale among workmen. 

Many of America’s largest and finest textile mills are now 
using SAVE-LITE interior finishes. Their names will be fur- 
nished upon request, along with specific information about 
SAVE-LITE Finishes and the S-W Paint Standardization 
Plan, which is saving textile mill owners thousands of dol- 
lars. Write The Sherwin-Williams Company, Department 
729, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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STONEY DRAKE has resigned as 
agent of the Clark Thread Company 
plant at Austell, Ga., and has been 
succeeded by WILLIAM BELDEN, for- 
merly at the company’s plants in 
Newark, N. J. The change was ef- 
fective March 15th. 


L. O. BUNTON has become super- 
intendent of the Riverdale Mills, 
Enoree, S. C., succeeding A. D. 
ELLIOTT, resigned. Until several 
months ago, Mr. Bunton was pres- 
ident and manager of the Avondale 
Cotton Mills, Humboldt, Tenn. Pre- 
viously he had been superintendent 
of the Ruby Cotton Mills, Gastonia, 
N. C. LAWTON P. DUNCAN, super- 
intendent, Inman (S.C.) Mills, is 
also general superintendent of the 
Riverdale Mills. JAMES A, CHAP- 
MAN, JR., is vice-president of both 
mills. 


R. M, Ross, overseer of carding, 
Clyde Fabrics, Inc., Newton, N. C., 
will also have charge of spinning, 
spooling and warping. 


F, B. POLLARD recently became 
connected with the Gossett Mills, 
Anderson, S. C. He is a graduate 
of the Clemson College Textile de- 
partment, class of 1931. 


J. P. GARRISON has been made 
designer at the Pilot Mills Co., 
Raleigh, N. C. He was graduated 
from the North Carolina State Col- 
lege textile school last June. 


SAM G. RILEY, a graduate of the 
North Carolina State College tex- 
tile school, has been made specifica- 
tion division manager for Plant E 
of the Collins and Aikman Corpora- 
tion, Roxboro, N. C. 


ROWELL R. DORSETT has been 
named by the Calco Chemical Com- 
pany as representative in North 
Carolina. He was formerly connect- 
ed with the Royce Chemical Com- 
pany. His headquarters are at 
Charlotte, N. C. 


R. F. BAYNES, formerly in 
charge of twisting at the Collins 
and Aikman Corporation’s mill in 
Roxboro, N. C., is now foreman of 
plush weaving in this plant. He is 
a graduate of the North Carolina 
State College textile school. 


NOTES ABOUT MEN YOU KNOW 
OR KNOW ABOUT 


HARRY S. ADAMS has become as- 
sistant treasurer of the Aragon- 
Baldwin Mills, Chester, S. C. For 
many years he has been secretary 
and treasurer of the Eureka Cot- 
ton Mills of Chester. In his new po- 
sition he succeeds E. R. LUCAS, re- 
signed. 


GRAHAM H. ANTHONY has been 
elected president of Veeder-Root, 
Inc., Hartford, Conn., manufactur- 
ers of counters for textile mills. 
Mr. Anthony, who was formerly 
vice-president, is a graduate of 
North Carolina State College. 


A. S. GRIFFIN has become gen- 
eral overseer of spinning, spooling 
and twisting at the Cherry Cotton 
Mills, Florence, Ala. 





Mr. Wechsler. 


Mr. Gulick. 


CHARLES P. GULICK has been 
made president of the National Oil 
Products Company, Harrison, N. J., 
succeeding M. A. RICHARDS, who 
has retired because of ill health and 
now holds an honorary position as 
chairman of the board. Mr. Gulick 
was one of the founders of the 
company, and formerly held the po- 
sition of treasurer and general sales 
manager. He was recently elected 
first president of the Sulphonated 
Oil Manufacturers Association, 
a national trade body. RALPH 
WECHSLER succeeds Mr. Gulick as 
treasurer, and Albert A. Vetter was 
elected a member of the board of 
directors. 

W. T. BROWN, who recently re- 
signed as overseer of weaving at 
the Nokomis Cotton Mills, Lexing- 
ton, N. C., has been succeeded there 
by T. W. Anderson. 


W. B. GRIER has become over- 
seer of carding and spinning at the 
Franklin Cotton Mills, Grier, S. C. 





SIZ 











A. E. BARNEYCASTLE has become 
overseer of carding at the Eno Cot- 
ton Mills, Hillsboro, N. C. 


Obituary. 

WILLIAM A, ERWIN, president 
of The Erwin Cotton Mills Co., 
with headquarters in West Durham, 
N. C., and plants there and at Er- 
win and Cooleemee, N. C., and head 
of other textile enterprises, died at 
his home in West Durham on Feb- 
ruary 28th, following a protracted 
illness. He was 75 years of age. Mr. 
Erwin was one of the pioneers in 
southern textile manufacturing, be- 
ginning more than 50 years ago as 
secretary and treasurer of the E. M. 
Holt Plaid Mills at Burlington. He 
organized the Erwin Cotton Mills 
Co. in 1893. He was active in other 
textile interests in North Carolina 
and New York City, and served two 
terms as president of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association, 
from 1912 to 1914. 


WILLIAM ENTWISTLE, 87 years 
of age, president of the Entwistle 
Mfg. Co., Rockingham, N. C., where 
he had been associated with mills 
since 1878, died recently. Mr. En- 
twistle was born in Lancashire, 
England, and came to the United 
States while a young man, locating 
first in New England and removing 
to Rockingham more than 60 years 
ago. 


JACOB ELSAS, founder and head 
of the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, 
Atlanta, Ga., passed away, at the 
age of 89 years, on Saturday, March 
5th. Mr. Elsas, who had retired as 
president of the corporation some 
years ago, continued an active in- 
terest in its affairs until his death, 
having just made a business trip 
several days prior to his sudden 
fatal illness. 


JOHN W. COLE, overseer of card- 
ing and spinning at the Opp (Ala.) 
Cotton Mills, and son of C. H. COLE, 
manager of the plant, died on 
March 6th following an illness of 
pneumonia. He was 26 years of 
age, and is survived by his parents, 
a sister, and three brothers, BArR- 
NEY and MARTIN COLE, of Opp, and 
SAM COLE, of Aliceville, Ala. 
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BY HAND OR 
BY MACHINE? 


The winding operation on Barber-Colman 
Automatic Spoolers is an almost entirely me- 
chanical process as contrasted with other wind- 
ing systems in which hand work predominates. 
This means that uniformly high quality work 
can be ‘produced consistently wil a munmum of 
supervision—a desirable result which cannot be 
accomplished where much hand work is a part 
of the operation. Manual winding introduces 
the faults and errors inherent to acl opera- 
tions; winding by automatic machine insures 
maintenance a the desired standard. When, 
im addition, winding can be done by machine 
at a much lower cost, as with Barber-Colman 
Automatic Spoolers, it becomes of vital impor- 
tance for serious consideration by every mill 
executive. 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 





FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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Soluble, 
Sulphonated and 
Emulsifiable Oils 

and Their 

Products 


Ask for a NOPCO 
Technical Man 





NATIONAL OL PRODUCTS Co. 


Branc 
and Laboratories San F ae ao ‘eueew 














In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 

In the hope of helping his brother along, 

"Old-Timer" finds the sunshine of living. 


The Story of Old Timer's Methods 
of Working and Management 


Part Three—Continued from March Issue 


Fed month, Old-Timer finished telling Jim how 
he learned to fix looms and how the lessons 
learned in doing so started the development of an 
inspection and maintenance system which was ap- 
plied to everything about the mill. 

In the present installment, he starts in the open- 
ing room and picker room and shows Jim how the 
system really works by giving him examples. You 
are urged to study this description carefully. Later 
installments will continue the description of apply- 
ing the idea to the other departments of the mill. 

And don't forget to save your copies of these 
articles for later use... 


(Note: Since this series is written in conversational 
style, it should be borne in mind that those paragraphs in 
italics represent Jim’s part of the conversation, and those in 
regular type are Old-Timer’s part.) 


(Continued from March Issue.) 


Say, OLD-TIMER, who was that man from Tennes- 
see who had been reading your page several years and 
slipped in on you one day to see if you “practiced what 
you preached’, then went back home and wrote to your 
editor about your showing him through the mill and 
all about the system your overseers used to keep in 
touch with their work? That article he wrote sounded 
something like this loom-fixing business you have been 
explaining to me. 

Well, yes, JIM, it is the same system. In fact, it 
makes it so easy for an overseer to prevent any one 
thing being neglected in his room, that I have recom- 
mended it to all overseers. There is so much satis- 
faction in knowing that there is nothing you have for- 
gotten to look after or check up on. 

Sure, OLD-TIMER, if I had known about this system 





when I was made superintendent, even though I am 
a carder, those darn rocker shaft bearings would never 
have worn completely out and caused hundreds upon 
hundreds of break-outs, or helped to cause them, be- 
fore I found it out. 

No, JIM, and those batteries and stop motions 
would not have been in the fix they were the first time 
I saw them in your mill. 

How about giving me a copy of the record you keep 
in the different departments, OLD-TIMER, so I can 
show my men? 

O. K., JIM, but of course our records of inspection 
may not exactly suit your local conditions, but you 
ean form your own ideas after looking them over and 
fix up your system to suit your ideas and conditions. 

Here is the carding department. You see we have 
just an ordinary card system, that is, a blank card on 
which to enter the subject or title of the item to be 
inspected and the date of the inspection. 

The overseer can, by glancing through the record, 
see the items which should next need attention, and 
by starting the system with only the items he can 
think of that need an overseer’s attention, then every 
time something comes up in that department which he 
decides should not be forgotten and should have at- 
tention once a week, month or year, if he will enter it 
on the card, it will forever afterward be given atten- 
tion, providing, of course, that he does not neglect his 
system. 

The actual size of the cards, of which some samples 
are illustrated in Fig. 3, is 3 x 5 inches, and may be 
secured from most any book store. The “master” 
cards have the tabs, or projections, on them, which 


the different processes OT 


separate departments or 
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THE BEDAUX PRINCIPLE DEALS WITH THE HUMAN ELEMENT ALONE 





DO YOU ACTUALLY KNOW 
THE CRITICAL POINT 
IN YOUR EMPLOYEES’ Productivity? 


All workmen are not alike. Some are fast THE BEDAUX PRINCIPLE OF LA- 


and some are slow; some are skilled and 
some are less so; some are gluttons for 
work while others slight their jobs. 

All employees are individual problems. 
Do you know exactly what these problems 
are? Are you overworking some men to 
make up losses on others? Perhaps you 
have thrown up your hands in disgust and 
said it can’t be done with fairness to all. 


But THERE IS A WAY TO MEASURE 
HUMAN ENDEAVOR. And it is fair to 
both the workmen and you. It is simple 
to apply. It is efficient. It saves thou- 
sands of dollars per annum for you. It 
puts more money in the employees’ pock- 
ets. It increases production. 


BOR MEASUREMENT establishes a 
base rate on every job—not on the indi- 
vidual. It gives the workers much satis- 
faction because they know individual 
rates are not subject to revision. They 
know just exactly what is expected of 
them and accomplish it for their basic 
wages. They are also allowed a premium 
for better than average work. 


No plant alterations or new equipment 
are required to establish Bedaux in your 
plant. The sum you invest is exceedingly 
small in proportion to the returns. 


You will find much information in our 
new booklet, ‘‘Bedaux Measures Labor.’’ 
It is free for the asking. 


THE CHAS. E. BEDAUX COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, INC. 


DOUGLAS S. KEOGH, President 
J. J. SKELLY, General Manager 
22 East 40th Street 
New York City 





H. B. CRAFT, Vice President 
in charge of Southern Operations 


30 Camden Road, Atlanta, Ga. 


THE BEDAUX PRINCIPLE DEALS WITH THE HUMAN ELEMENT ALONE 
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‘Speeder koom 


ACTUAL SIZE 
3” xX 5” 


machines or any way you care to arrange the system. 

An actual reproduction of one of the cards taken 
from the picker room file is shown in Fig. 4. This of 
course shows that motes were inspected on the dif- 
ferent date placed on this card in pencil. 

Thus the dates are entered until the card is filled; 
then, simply enter a new card and also keep the old 
card for reference. 

By the way, JIM, do you recognize that writing, or 
printing, rather, at the top of that card. 

Sure I do, OLD-TIMER. That looks very much like 
you did it, but I don’t understand. Did you keep that 
record? 

No, JIM, but I made out that card for a young man 
when he took charge of a card room. Today he is a 
successful superintendent of one of the best mills in 
the South. When you asked to see my records I went 


Picker Teom 


Motes inspected SiO 
GY/3/70  —1o/ ZL 90 
G/F) 


7/3 /F0 


12/14 /IO 2/5/41 


ACTUAL SIZE 
3” x 5” 


FIG. 4 





into this same card room and asked for the boss card- 
er’s record, and I now realize that is the card I made 
out for the man referred to previously, and the system 
therefore is being faithfully kept up by the present 
overseer who was his second hand and was promoted 
to the overseer’s job when he left. 

But we are getting away from the subject. 
get back to a further explanation of the system. 

O. K., OLD-TIMER. What do you mean by “motes 
inspected” ? 

Well, JIM, as I have explained to you before, the 
overseer simply would notify the man who takes motes 
from under the pickers to drag them out on the floor, 
but not to take them away. Then all the overseer had 


Let’s 








The illustration at the left shows 
sample “master cards’ for the 
"check-up" and record system ex- 
plained here by Old-Timer. As 
pointed out, the actual size of 
these cards is the regular 3x5 
inches. The following illustrations 
of cards (reduced for the sake of 
space} also are actually 3x5 inches 
to be filed between these master 
cards 


to do was to walk along and look at each pile. 
Naturally, a pile with too much white cotton or too 
little white cotton would indicate to the overseer that 
he must inspect that machine and have the grids ad- 
justed. 
The next card (Fig. 5) shows for its heading, 
Weigh Laps. 


Vicker Koom 
Weigh £ ors 7? 7Vf25fF Oo 


3/27/40 4/4/20 12/5/90 Yi?! 


ACTUAL SIZE 
3” x 5” 


FIG. 5 





This shows the dates that the overseer went into 
the picker room and actually weighed some laps him- 
self. 

Yeah, I heard you before you spoke, JIM. You 
were going to say that from 9/8/30 to 12/15/30 is a 
pretty long time for an overseer to go without weigh- 
ing some laps, so I will just ask you: When did you 
weigh any laps, JIM? 

Oh, not long ago. I watch my picker room pretty 
close, OLD-TIMER. We have got one of those things 
that tells you how much water— 

Wait a minute, JIM. I asked you when you weighed 
any laps. 

And I told you: not long ago. 

Yes, but how long is “not long ago”? Did you 
weigh any laps last week? 

No. 

Did you weigh any laps week before last? 

Say, what you trying to do; get smart, or some- 
thing ? 

No, certainly not, JIM, but I am trying to show you 
the good of the system. 

If I ask my carder when he last weighed some laps 
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The New COOPER HEWITT 
LAMP is Quicker Starting 








By the introduction of a new electrical circuit 
which includes a newly invented copper oxide 
rectifier, the new and improved 
Cooper Hewitt Lamp starts 
more quickly than any previous 
A. C. model. This new circuit, 
developed by General Electric 
Vapor Lamp Company engineers, now supplies 
direct current for the shifter action so arranged 
as to be always of the correct polarity for 
starting the lamp. What this invention means 
is readily understood when it is remembered 
that starting is accomplished by the interrup- 
tion of the line current through an inductance 
coil and, until now, half of the shifter cycles of 
the alternating current occurred on the wrong 
polarity. Now every operation of the shifter is 
correct for lamp starting—twice as fast as was 
heretofore possible. 

Many other improvements, including a new 
Hewitt 


Cooper Light 





style, straight line tube with screw terminals 
attachable by hand, make this new model lamp 
the finest industrial 
lighting unit ever 
produced. Write 


for Catalog 505 for 





complete details. 


Pictures show ease 
of attaching new 
insulated screw 


base terminals. 











Generally speaking, the best lighting costs no 
more than I¢ per hour per man. A properly 
engineered Cooper Hewitt lighting instal- 


lation will sufficiently reduce spoilage and 
save enough of an operative’s time to offset 
the small additional cost of the best lighting. 
Try Cooper Hewitts in your own plant now. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP Co. 
853 Adams Street . . Hoboken, N. J. 


Better than Daylight 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
VAPOR LAMP COMPANY 


527 Entire Contents Copyrighted 1932, General Electric Vapor Lamp Co. 
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he can tell me the exact day, and IJ know it has been 
done. 

And I also know he cannot forget to weigh laps 
again in the near future. While I can tell you of some 
things in your card room that you have not looked at 
in a year, and probably will never look at again until 
something goes wrong to call your attention to them. 

This system will cause you to look at the item be- 
fore something goes wrong. 

Well now, Mr. Smart Aleck, just tell me something 
I have not looked at in a year. 

Will you tell the truth, JIM, 
tion? 

Say ?*X—!?*/ ? 

All right! All right! 
sake! 


if I ask you a ques- 


Shut up, for goodness’ 
Now, when have you actually gone to your pickers 

and examined the safety devices on the beaters? 

, JIM. 


Don’t answer Suppose we just go look our- 


selves. 


(About ten minutes to walk down to the picker room. 
Meantime, JIM has turned a little red in the face and has 
taken three bites off of his plug of tobacco, seeming to for- 


get each time that he had already taken a chew.) 


Just my luck, OLD-TIMER. That one has got that 
little pig tail broken off, hasn’t it? 

Hey, you! 

Wait, JIM, don’t bawl that poor fellow out. 
go back to your office and start the system... 
next card (Fig. 6.) shows Creeling. 


Peter | 
Creeling 1270 12/5/70 


YF) bff softy 
3/7 7 PR 


Let’s 
The 


/3/ 
<3/F/ 


ACTUAL SIZE 
3”X 5" 


FIG. 6 





Creeling? You mean laying the laps down on the 
aprons, don’t you, OLD-TIMER? 


Certainly, JIM. 


Well, how in the dickens is a man going to inspect 
laying laps onan apron? What is there to inspect? 

JIM, if you will stand around in your picker room 
awhile and watch the men you will very likely see 
many things you can improve on, I remember dis- 
tinctly on one of my inspections I noticed that the laps 
they were putting on the aprons were badly torn up, 
and it was difficult for the operator to get the lap 
started off correctly. 


I found the trouble was in having such a large 
stock of laps between breakers and finishers that it 
caused them to get so much rough handling, and we 
found it was better not to pile up so many laps between 
the machines, 

This next card (Fig. 7) is merely a record of 
sharpening beaters that the overseer can look at any 
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time and decide when they should be inspected again. 
And here is the card with a record of inspection of 


the safety devices. 

Just pass on to the next card, OLD-TIMER. I’ve had 
enough of that one. 

O. K., JIM. Here is the next one. It has fire 
equipment for its heading, and the overseer goes over 


the chemical extinguishers and all the hose, etc., about 
every two months, just insurance 
would. That is why we get such a good report when 
the fire insurance man does come around. 

This next one (Fig. 8) is not an inspection card, 
but we have found that it is so easy to make a record 
of these things, and the information does come in 
good sometimes. For example, I see on this same card 
where we used a fabric belt instead of single leather 
belt in repairing an apron. 


like an inspector 


Ovening /Toom 
ns sala baht rz perils 


Lng af, 


Baal Gun, pad Pes oak thot 


sLealg 


4 
pRJRSFU 
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ACTUAL SIZE 
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Naturally, we want to know which is the best, which 
will last the longest and what each costs. By keeping 
such a record we will not have to go by what we think, 
or what some We will know. 

And here is also a record of some evener belts: 

2 leather evener belts put on No. 6 and No. 7 
ers oo 8/30. 

2 canvas evener 
ers 12/8/25. 

No. 6 broke 6/18/31, 


salesman says, 
fin- 
belts put on No. 4 and No. 5 finish- 


practically six months run. 


No. 5 broke 11/11/31, practically eleven months 
run. 

No. 4 broke 11/28/31, practically eleven months’ 
run. 

No. 7 broke 12/22/31, practically twelve months’ 


run, and other records of evener belts are given, but 
this is enough to show the system without taking up 
too much space. 

Say, do you know how long an evener belt should 
last, JIM? 

You see, No. 6 belt only ran about six months, 
which shows there was something wrong, because the 
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a Che FACTS ABOUT “ts 
SECOND HAND HEDDLES * 


Naturally, in these days of turmoil, many 
are blinded by "low price," seldom realiz- 
ing that the cheapest first cost is invari- 
ably the highest in the end. 


Statistics have proven the Second Hand 
Heddles more expensive than new Hed- 
dles, for the following reasons: 


Ist: The buyer has no way of definitely 
measuring the length of time the heddle 
has been used, or the type or warp thread 
to which it has been subjected. 


2nd: Unlike in years past, today there 
is a heddle best suited to each warp 
thread, and unless you buy the exact type 


best suited, you cannot meet competition. 


3rd: Even with the Heddles mounted on 
rods the line-up is never correct and par- 
ticularly on Duplex Heddles where an alter- 
nating effect is of utmost importance to 
obtain proper results in entering and at 
minimum cost. Remember:—New Heddles 
come conveniently arranged for instant 
use, requiring positively no additional 
mounting costs. 


4th: Second hand heddles may be 
mixed—some old—some new—some one 
type—some another—all of which means 
production suicide. 


These are but a few of many reasons why you should 
demand the new, latest designed heddles as made by 


tee 


ge 


A definite heddle for every different warp thread 
2100 W. Allegheny Ave. 






New England Office 
44 Franklin St. 
Providence, R. |. 


Southern Plant 
62! E. McBee Ave. 
Greenville, S. C. 


A contrast in 

shipping meth- >. 
ods. New flat a 
steel heddles are 
counted: and 
shipped on bars 
ready for trans- 
fer to the harness 
without counting. 





~~ PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Foreign Offices 


Huddersfield, England 
Shanghai, China 
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from 29%, 


ACTUAL SIZE 
3” x 5” 
FIG. 9 


others averaged practically double that length of time. 

Now, let’s look at the next card (Fig. 9), which 
When you make such 
changes in the mill, JIM, you should always make a 
It is not only a source of satisfaction 


covers changes on the pickers. 


record of them. 


to have the information, but it is very 
it shows the overseer is capable of giving 
you any information you may call for at any time con- 


above all, 


TUES 


Phi Psi Textile Fraternity to 


Meet at Blowing Rock, May 13, 


14, and 15. 


Announcement has been that 
the annual national convention of Phi 
Psi Fraternity, which is the largest tex- 
tile fraternity, will be held at Blowing 
Rock, N. C., on Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday, May 138th, 14th and 15th. 
Headquarters will be at the Green Park 
Hotel. 

Arthur R. Thompson, Jr., superin- 
tendent, North Carolina Finishing Com- 
pany, Yadkin, N. C., near Salisbury, 
is grand president of the organization, 
which has approximately 1,500 mem- 
bers in the textile industry, including 
active members in chapters in eight 
textile schools and alumni and honor- 
ary members in various branches of the 
textile manufacturing and allied indus- 
tries throughout the country. The ac- 
tive chapters are: Alpha, Philadelphia 
Textile School, Philadelphia; Beta, 
New Bedford (Mass.) Textile School; 
Gamma, Lowell (Mass.) Textile Insti- 
tute; Delta, Bradford Durfee Textile 
School, Fall River; Eta, North Caro- 
lina State College, Raleigh; Theta, 
Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta; 


made 


Iota, Clemson College, S. C.; and 
Kappa, Texas Technological School, 
Lubbock, Texas. 


Delegates from all of these active 
school chapters will attend the meeting, 
and a Jarge number of alumni and hon- 
orary members from various parts of 
the country will also be present. 

J. V. Killheffer, of E. I. du Pont De 
Nemours & Co., Charlotte, 
chairman of the program for the meet- 
ing. Parker H. DelPlaine, of Rohm « 
Haas, Charlotte, and J. W. Ivey, of 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Ine., Char- 
lotte will be in charge of transporta- 
tion; and F. W. Warrington, of W. A. 


is general 
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the job. 
They 


covered. 


terial. 
valuable, and, 
every installment, 


Kennedy & Co., Charlotte 
of the entertainment committee. 
W. Smith, Jr., Brandon Mills, 
ville, S. C., who is grand secretary of 
the national orgunization and William 
G. Blair, are in charge of registration. 
Housing will be handled by Grand Pres- 
ident Thomvson and Otis P. Mills. 

The convention will open with an in- 
formal session for registration on Fri- 
day evening, May 13th. On Saturday 
morning, May 14th, the general and ex- 
ecutive sessions will be held, with a 
golf tournament and other entertain- 
ment arranged for Saturday afternoon. 
The annual banquet will be held on 
Saturday evening, with special enter- 
tainment and addresses by prominent 
members. Sunday, May 15th, will be 
devoted to sight-seeing, etc. 

Details of the program will be an- 
nounced later. Information concerning 
railroad schedules, ete., may be secured 
from Parker H. Delplaine, Independ- 
eal Charlotte, N. C. 

Miss iain ee Staff 
of "The Carolinas’ Magazine. 

The textile industry of North and 

South Carolina will be interested in the 


is chairman 
Aug. 
Green- 


ence 


fact that Miss Jenn W. Coltrane, of 
Concord, N. C., has assumed the post 
of director of textiles publicity for the 
new muagazine—The Carolinas. As the 
daughter of a large cotton manufac- 


turer, Miss Coltrane has been literally 
raised in an atmosphere of cotton man- 
ufacturing, mill 
conditions and social welfare work her 
articles have attracted wide attention. 


and as a writer en 


The textile pageant staged by Miss 
Coltrane about a year ago in Concord 
was a stupendous success. “Not a sin- 


gle manufacturer, North or South, of 
all I visited, hesitated to 


mediate and 


give me im- 


unstinted support,” said 





cerning the operation of his department. 
him as an up-to-date overseer. 
surprising to find out how little the average overseer, 
and many superintendents, know about the details of 


seem to think they 
their heads, until you ask them something, 
they get terribly embarrassed, and say, 
ute, I’ll go find out.” 
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It stamps 


You know, it is really 


everything in 
and then 
“Wait a min- 


can Carry 


(And so, having gotten through examples of how the 
system works in the picker room, we must leave Old-Timer 
and Jim for this time. 
in an early issue, they continue the discussion and descrip- 
tion of this system, as it is applied in the card room. 
will be continued until the entire mill and its adjuncts are 


In the fourth installment, to appear 


This 


Many readers have given us their opinion of this ma 
We would deeply appreciate hearing from you. 
don't forget to file away the copies of COTTON carrying 
this series, or else clip these pages out, 
you that before the series is finished you will want to have 
and at the time we may not be able to 
furnish extra copies of back issues.—The Editor.) 


And, 


for we can assure 


Miss Coltrane, “and I feel that this 
medium through 
that 


for the spirit of 


magazine offers a 


which we can all throw 


spirit of co-operation, 


same 


success takes root in co-operation.” 
One feature of the 
that particularly appeals to Miss Col- 
and influenced her in accepting 
fact that 
mailed to every high school 
Carolinas, 
100,000 children attending 
schools. Already a hundred or 
high school superintendents have asked 
that the magazine be furnished them 
for reference work, and 
pledged themselves to set aside a class- 
room period to study the resources and 
opportunities to be found in the 
states. “From these young and plastic 
minds,” said Miss Coltrane, 
our future leaders in commerce, indus- 
try, agriculture, invention and thought.” 
Miss Coltrane has already assumed 
active charge of the textile publicity 
at an 
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Practical Discussions 


More Experiences as to Effect of Different 


Size Top Rolls on Yarn Number. 


A further compilation of reports particularly refer- 

ring to results of buffing cork rolls, and the effect on 

yarn variation. 
EDITOR COTTON: 

The introduction of any new product inevitably 
brings up a discussion of its advantages or disad- 
vantages as compared with the product which it is 
intended to supplant. Cork rolls are no exception 
to the rule. With the introduction of cork cots as a 
covering for drafting rolls in cotton manufacturing, 
many questions have been raised. In reference to 
the questions brought up by “(CONTRIBUTOR No. 6029”, 
I wish to offer the following: 

The first question is, “Will not different size top 
rolls cause variation in yarn numbers?” On the 
basis of my experience in cotton testing, I was of 
the opinion that this small difference in roll diam- 
eter would not appreciably increase variation in 
yarn number, but, if it did produce a slight varia- 
tion, the result would be just the reverse of that 
offered by your contributor. 

With such differences in diameter of rolls as may 
be found under ordinary conditions, I believe that 
there will be no appreciable difference in slippage 
of the two rolls of varying diameters if working con- 
ditions are correct, the ample weight on the top roll 
preventing undue slippage. Theoretically, the larger 
top roll is more easily revolved by frictional con- 
tact on account of its greater radius. However, this 
difference is so small that it can not be measured 
readily by use of the average mill testing equip- 
ment. “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6029” states that he has seen 
top rolls on a spinning frame when run under dry 
saddles cause such slippage between the top and 
bottom rolls as to produce 30s yarn instead of 40s. 
I am of the opinion that other factors were respon- 
sible for this variation rather than the difference in 
slippage between top and bottom rolls. Assuming 
that the top roll slipped considerably, I believe that 
the yarn would be lighter instead of heavier. The 
roving can only be delivered at the rate of the sur- 
face speed of the top roll. The bottom rolls without 
the aid of top rolls can not deliver the roving. How- 
ever, since I prefer to base my decision in regard to 
such points upon actual data rather than opinion, I 
ran a test and am passing the results along to 
“CONTRIBUTOR No. 6029” and others interested in these 
particular questions. 

A given variety of cotton which had been uni- 
formly mixed was used for the test. The staple was 
about 15/16-inch, approximately Middling in grade, 
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and was spun into approximately 28s yarn. The 

ton to be tested was divided into four parts, 

which, Lot 1, was spun on cork rolls 1 1/16-inch in 

diameter. Another lot, Lot 2, was 

spun on cork rolls 63/64-inch in diameter. Lots 1 

small cork 

top 


At 
cot- 


one ol! 


designated as 


using the large cork roll and the 
(no 


and 2, 
roll respectively, were run with dry 
rolls and saddles. The third and fourth 
ignated as Lots 1-A and 2-A, were then spun on the 
same large and small cork rolls respectively as Lots 
1 and 2 but with ample oil applied to the top rolls 
“CONTRIBUTOR No. 6029’ may be inter- 


oil) 


lots, des- 


and saddles. 
ested in knowing the variation in weights of the 
different skeins. I am, therefore, listing below the 
size of each of the first 10 skeins of each of the 
four lots tested. However, please note that the ad- 
ditional average size given is based on the weight 
of 20 skeins of each lot. 


TABLE I. 

Dry Top Rolls Oiled Top Rolls 
Lot 1 Lot 2 Lot 1-A Lot 2-A 

Large Small Large Small 

Cork Cork Cork Cork 

Size Size Size Size 

(1 1/16” (63 64” (1 1/16” (63 64 

dia.) dia.) dia.) dia.) 

29.30 29.10 28.25 28.90 

A Be 5 29.40 29.70 28.00 

29.85 27.90 29.00 30.00 

28.00 28.25 27.80 27.90 

28.20 29.00 27.50 27.00 

28.10 27.85 27.60 29.75 

29.25 28.75 27.75 28.75 

27.90 28.90 27.90 27.50 

28.50 28.40 28.00 28.60) 

27.40 28.65 26.50 28.10 

Total _283.75 286.20 280.00 284.50 
I sites 28.62 28.00 28.45 

Av. based on 

20 skeins —~ 28.49 28.82 28.17 28.74 


Table I shows that there is a slight difference in 
yarn size when using rolls the diameters of which 
vary as much as those used in this particular test. 
However, contrary to the inquirer’s belief, the yarn 
made with the small cot is slightly finer than its cor- 
responding lot made with the large cot. Table I 
also indicates that there is very little difference in 
the average size of the two yarns made with dry 
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rolls and with oiled rolls respectively. The rolls 
heated up somewhat when no oil was applied and, 
if one continued to run the rolls with no oil, the 
surface speed would doubtless vary to some extent 
and considerable roughing of the surface of the rolls 
would result. Oil is, of course, necessary for good 
running work and for preservation of the rolls. 

Of course, the foregoing test on dry rolls was not 
based on long continued dry running. If dry rolls 
were used for a long period, the numbers might run 
somewhat heavy. To illustrate: If the front steel roll 
is running 120 r.p.m., a momentary stoppage of the 
front top leather roll will not cause the ends to come 
down; neither is there any roving being delivered by 
the front rolls for the moment, and the travelers and 
spindle continue to add twist. However, if the top roll 
is held for a sufficient length of time, the end will 
break down on account of excessive twist, just as it 
does when the twist gear is thrown out of mesh and 
the frame started. When the roll is released after 
momentary stoppage, a large slub or undrafted roving 
is delivered. Therefore, on the yard basis and under 
such conditions the yarn will be heavy. This, of 
course, is an extreme case. I realize, however, some- 
where between this extreme condition and proper oil- 
ing conditions there may be a point at which the work 
may run somewhat heavy on account of the surface 
speed of the top roll being somewhat retarded. 

In order to answer the final question with refer- 
ence to roll slippage, actual count was made of the 
number of revolutions made by the 1 1/16-inch and 
63/64-inch rolls respectively as compared with that 
of the steel roll. The speeds of the rolls used in 
each test were taken at the same time; hence, the 
variation in power or slippage in the main drive 
does not enter into these particular data. 


TABLE Il. 
Surface speed or 
Kind of Roll Diameter R.P.M. inches delivered 
per minute 
Large cork __-1 1/16” 100.00 333.795 
Small cork__. 63/64” 108.00 333.990 
SS eee ee 1” 106.25 333.795 


The surface speed is obtained, of course, by mul- 
tiplying the product of the number of revolutions 
times the diameter by 3.1416. It will be noted in 
Table II that the surface speeds of the steel roll and 
of the large cork roll are the same whereas the sur- 
face speed of the small cork roll is slightly greater. 
This slight difference is due, at least in part, to the 
fact that it is rather difficult to count or estimate 
the fractional part of a revolution of the top rolls. 
Therefore, fractional parts of revolutions of top 
rolls were not taken into account. The data there- 
fore show that there is practically no difference 
among the surface speeds of large cork rolls, small 
cork rolls and steel rolls. 


To summarize, first, the difference in size of di- 
ameter of the top rolls does not contribute materially 
to the variation of the yarn numbers being produced. 
The variation in yarn count within the ten skeins of 
each individual lot tested is considerably greater 
than the average yarn variation as between lots. 
Second, the ratio of the surface speed of small and 
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large diameter top rolls respectively to that of the 
steel roll is practically the same. Third, if the con- 
tributor’s yarn numbers vary as much as from 30s 
to 40s, there are factors other than the diameter of 
the rolls either in the spinning or in some of the 
preceding processes which are responsible for this 
variation. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 6032. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Replying to the inquiry of “(CONTRIBUTOR No. 6029” 
as to whether different sizes of top rolls cause a vari- 
ation in yarn number, I have noted very carefully 
the point which he brings out in this connection, and 
while there may be a theoretical possibility of the 
conditions existing as he suggests, I do not think 
that from a practical operating standpoint that any 
difference could ever be detected as a result of the 
difference of the size of cork rolls which have been 
buffed. 

It is customary to keep the rolls on one frame, 
or on a group of frames, the same size, as the rolls 
should all be taken out of at least one frame, or from 
a group of frames, at the same time for re-buffing, 
and this would keep the rolls the same size at the 
same time. 

My experience over a period of three years with 
cork rolls has not shown any difference in the num- 
ber of yarn resulting from a difference in the size 
of the rolls. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6033. 


Relative Speeds of Large and Small Slasher 
Cylinders. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In a recent issue of COTTON, “CONTRIBUTOR No. 
5022” brought up the question of relative speeds of 
the large and small cylinders of a positively driven 
slasher. The positively driven slasher was developed 
with the thought of eliminating as much strain and 
chafing from the warp as possible in the process of 
slashing, thereby preserving the elasticity of the 
yarn. To accomplish this it is very necessary to have 
both cylinders of the slasher travel at the same sur- 
face speed. If the cylinders do not revolve at the 
same surface speed the sheet of warp will have a 
tendency to try to pull one cylinder faster or act as a 
brake and slow the cylinder down. When this hap- 
pens the yarn will slip on the cylinder, as the cylinders 
are positively driven and cannot change speed, thereby 
causing undue strain and slippage of the warp, to an 
even greater degree than is the case with the old style 
non-positively driven slasher. In this connection it 
is very necessary to have the cloth covered roll in the 
head of the slasher just the right diameter or there 
will be either too much pull or too much slackness on 
the sheet of warp. This point can be determined by 
feeling the tension of the warp where the lease rods 
separate the ends. 

Now as to calculating the size of change gears for 
driving the slasher. All modern positively driven 
slashers are so geared up that the same size change 
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gear is used for both cylinders which will drive both 
cylinders at the same surface speed. The correct 
speed of cylinders cannot be determined very well 
mathematically but is due to the particular conditions 
under which the slashers are operated. After the 
speed at which the slasher is intended to be operated 
is determined, the usual procedure is to cover the roll 
in the head of the slasher with just enough sheeting 
to take the warp from the cylinders without causing 
undue tension or slackness between the head and cyl- 
inders. At this point it is entirely up to the judg- 
ment and experience of the slasher tender as to what 
constitutes correct tension. . 

I have found that over a period of six years it 
was never necessary to alter the change gears driving 
the cylinders, and I run a very wide range of yarns. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 5057. 





Remedies for Warps Sticking to Slasher 
Cylinders. 


Leaving the back lease rod out helped the running of 
the warps, according to this contributor. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I have noticed several of the replies to the ques- 
tion of “CONTRIBUTOR No. 4944” concerning warps 
sticking to slasher cylinders, and would now like to 
add a bit of my experience. 

When I was tending slashers a long while ago, the 
boss had us to use coal oil (kerosene) once every week. 
The way we used it was to cut off the size inlet to the 
size box, and then pour about a quart of coal oil into 
the size box. We poured it slowly from one side to the 
other just over the immersion roll. We allowed the 
size to run as low in the box as we thought advisable 
before opening up the inlet and filling the box with 
size again. The boss said this kept the cylinders clean. 
I know I was not troubled with warps sticking to the 
cylinders, and I suppose the coal oil helped. 

While I was working at one mill, we used a cer- 
tain commercial compound softener. Another mill 30 
miles away could not use the same kind of softener, 
as the warps stuck to the cylinders so badly, but they 
used another kind successfully. Our overseer took his 
slasher tender and went over one day to show the men 
at the other mill how to use our kind of softener. Well 
—they made monkeys out of themselves. 

The conclusion was that there was a difference in 
the water at the two mills. I rather think that was 
a logical conclusion. We all know quite well that there 
is a difference in water. It is easy to recall how 
sticky the soap used to wash your hands will become 
in some water. I have never had occasion to try it, 
but it could be possible that some kind of water soft- 
ener put into the water would help in cases of sticky 
warps. 

As a means of preventing warps sticking to slash- 
er cylinders, “R. T. (S. C.)” said in one issue, “We 
might also suggest putting an iron lease rod in the 
yarn between the size box and the cylinder. Drive 
this rod from side shaft or from the end of the squeeze 
roller by means of a belt or band, so that it will turn 
very slowly—just enough motion to prevent size ac- 
cumulating on the roller. If an 8-beam set is run, let 
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four beams be on top of the rod and four underneath 
it; on a 6-beam set run it three over and three under, 
etc.” 

I have seen this method used, and personally, I do 
not like the system. A lease rod in the warp between 
the size box and cylinders will divide the warp into 
two sheets, and I do not think the warp dries as 
quickly and uniformly in this way as it does when it 
passes over the cylinders in one solid sheet. Where I 
have seen the method given by “R. T.” used, it has 
been the cause of more hard waste than any other 
thing about the slashers. Every loose end would wind 
up on this back lease rod, and the more it rolled up, 
the more ends it would break next to it. Of course it 
would immediately show up on the front cylinder by 
the part in the warp, but by then it was generally too 
late. There would be so many ends broken that there 
was nothing to do but re-lease the warp and cut out 
the part where the ends were broken. The boss was 
always “raring” about so much waste, and the tender 
was doing all he could. One day he accidentally for- 
got and left the back lease rod out, and he noticed a 
difference in the way the warp ran. The set was 
nearly out before the boss missed the rod and made 
the tender put it back. The tender then started for- 
getting the rod on purpose until he was convinced the 
warp ran better without the rod. He finally obtained 
permission to leave the rod out for a week. There was 
such a marked improvement in the running of the 
work that the rod was thrown away entirely. 

As to the proper cooking of the size, I cannot add 
anything to the excellent suggestions that have ap- 
peared on this. The proper blanketing of squeeze rolls 
has also been thoroughly covered. Both items are 
very important. After these items are looked after, 
it should be seen that the cylinders are kept clean. 
Turpentine may do it; coal oil may do it; or water 
softeners may do it, provided they do not affect the 
penetration or adherence of the size. When you stop 
warps sticking to the cylinders, you have better run- 
ning warps in the weave room. 

JACK (TEXAS). 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I notice that your “CONTRIBUTOR No. 4944” has 
submitted an inquiry as to what causes warps to stick 
to the slasher cylinder. He states that he is running 
22s warp yarn, using a size mixture of pure rendered 
beef tallow, corn starch and a gum. 

In answer, I will ask him a question: Why does a 
laundress use paraffine wax on a smoothing-iron? The 
iron being hot and going over the starched clothing 
becomes gummy or dirty, causing it to stick. So it is 
with the cylinder of a slasher. It becomes what I call 
“dirty” and this is usually caused by excess starch or 
lack of compound. The cylinder must be kept clean; 
I like to see it shine. 

I would advise that your correspondent use a min- 
eral oil in his size. If he will put into the kettle of 
size about a pint of plain common kerosene I think 
he will find that it will clean up his cylinder and elim- 
inate his trouble. He does not state the amount of 


tallow, starch and gum he uses, and I am inclined to 
think that his trouble is caused from not having the 
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proper proportions in his mixture. If he were using 
a good compound, I think he would have no trouble. 
In case a pint of kerosene does not do the trick as 
suggested, I would add a little more and try that. 
Not knowing how much tallow, etc., he is using, I 
would not like to suggest a change, but it is probable 
that a little more tallow and a little less starch would 
help him. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 4950. 





Saving Money in the Cloth Room. 


Some suggestions about preventing waste of cloth 
room supplies. 


EDITOR COPTON: 

There has been a good deal said about helping the 
supply clerk in keeping up with the supplies of each 
room, but comparatively little discussion about trying 
to save on the supply bill of each room. I am going 
to name a few cloth room supplies and point out a few 
ways in which savings may be made. 

First, if it is convenient, one man should do all of 
the writing of the orders for supplies, and this man 
should be cautioned to be as economical as possible. 
A good way for him to do is to watch very closely the 
supplies on hand. If he will do this, he will be sur- 
prised to find how much he can save in supplies, or 
hold over until the next month, and so on. 

The following is a list of most of the supplies used 
in a plain gray cloth room: Belting, burlap, pencils, 
heading and tacking twine, baling and heading paper, 
needles, ultramarine blue, oil, oil stain remover, print- 
ing of different kinds, baling ties, buckles or seals, 
pick-out combs, picks for inspecting hands, knives for 
folder hands, scissors. 

We will take these up in the order named and see 
what we can suggest about making savings on each 
one. 

Belting. Be sure that, on all of the round belting 
on the sewing machine, the fixer makes a round hole, 
so they will last longer, when he is putting them on. 
When a new belt is secured, he should make certain 
that he measures it correctly so he will not have any 
waste there. When he puts it together he should 
square it on both ends so it will run correctly. An- 
other point about belting is to see that it is cared for 
properly in order to get the best service out of it. 

Burlap. The second hand or overseer should see 
that the man who cuts the patterns for the press cuts 
them the right size so he will not have any waste. Bur- 
lap is a very costly item and should be used economi- 
cally. 

Cloth pencils. Let us try to teach the operatives 
how to save their pencils. Sometimes a hand will for- 
get and carry his pencil out with him, and when he 
changes his clothing he will forget to change his pen- 
cil and then when he comes in he has no pencil. The 
man who gives out the pencils should try to remember 
when he gives them to each party, so he can bring 
down the cost of pencils. 

Heading and tacking twine. We must use some of 
these supplies, but we can try to save on them by try- 
ing to measure off just enough at a time so we will 
not have so much to throw on the floor. 
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Baling and heading paper. We can save on these 
supplies by ordering the right size sheets. I mean, by 
ordering the paper just large enough to cover the 
cloth without having any extra. 

Needles. We must use needles of different kinds. 
One way by which we can save on needles is to have a 
little container of some kind, or a pin cushion, to put 
them in when not in use, instead of throwing them 
around to get on the floor where they will be run over 
by a truck or swept up with the trash. 

Ultramarine blue. This is used in making ink for 
branding cloth, and should be used very economically. 
One way to save it is not to make up very much when 
there is not very much branding to do, as the older 
ink gets the blacker it gets. Most of us like a pretty 
bright color. 

Ou. This is a necessity, of course, but oil on the 
floor isn’t doing anything any good. As OLD-TIMER 
has said, a spoonful of oil in the right place is worth 
more than a cupful on the floor. 

Oil stain remover. This is used to take out oil in 
the cloth. Someone has said that if it were not for 
the oil that gets on the cloth while in process the sec- 
onds would be 50 per cent less. I surely do agree with 
him there. The way we can save here is first to find 
a good remover and use it very sparingly. 

Printing of different kinds. This means the re- 
ports the inspectors make out for the weave room of 
the defects in the cloth, and the forms used in the 
book work of the room. We can save here by using 
these forms sparingly and not ordering too big a 
quantity at a time, as we never know when we might 
want to change the forms. 

Baling ties. The man who cuts the ties for the 
press should cut them to the right length, and the 
press man should not put too many ties to a bale. 

Buckles or seals. A good suggestion is to have a 
small container fastened on the press to keep buckles 
or seals in, so as not to have them on the floor. We 
are using seals, because we prefer them, but we have 
to be very careful about keeping them off the floor. 
When they are run over by a truck they are no more 
good. 

Pick-out combs. Have a little leather container to 
keep the comb in when not in use so as not to bend the 
teeth, for a bent tooth will scratch up the cloth. 

Picks for inspecting hands. The pick I have ref- 
erence to is a little tool which is used to pick out 
bunches of filling. The way to save here is for the 
hands to be very careful not to bend the points. 

Knives for folder hands. Someone may ask, why 
do you have knives for the folder hands? The reason 
is that it is an advantage when cloth is being cut in 
small pieces for export. A good idea is to have a 
holder for the knife when not in use. I have seen 
cases where the folder hand would lay his knife on 
top of the folder and it would fall into the folder and 
break the knife. 

Scissors. Some people will wonder how in the 


world a hand could misplace or lose a pair of scissors. 
Here’s one case I saw: A hand was cutting out a bad 
place in the cloth, and when he got through and folded 
the cloth, he folded the scissors with it. How did we 
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When 
frighten a naughty youngster, she threat- 
ens, “If you don’t behave, a hand cleaner 


will get you!” 


the mother quill wants to 


But at the Monarch Mills, Lockhart Plant, 
quills know hand cleaning is the hooey, for 
quills are cleaned there daily by the Utsman 
Quill Cleaner, without damage to a single 
quill ... and the bogey man will not come 
back because the mill says its Utsman gives 
satisfactory service, cleans more easily, does 
not damage the quills, and is preferable to 
hand cleaning. 


Even if not interested in the “Move to Pre- 
vent Cruelty to Quills,” you will be interested 
in “Utsman Facts”—a loose-leaf book of re- 
ports from mills 
showing the savings 
and other advan- 
tages effected 
through the use of 
Utsman machines. 
The book is free to 
mill executives. 
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know it? This bale of cloth went into stock, and was 
put in the warehouse, and in about two or three 
months the bale was brought back to the cloth room to 
be put up in a different way, and when it was torn 
down the scissors were found. 

Let those of us who are second hands and overseers 
and superintendents try to teach our employees to be 
very careful with all of their supplies for they cost 
money. And let’s not forget to do so ourselves. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6050. 


Answers to Questions on Slashing. 


Read what this man has to say. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Sometime ago I noticed several questions in your 
magazine regarding slasher creels, weights, etc. The 
first question asked how friction ropes on the beams 
in slasher stands should be put on, and how much 
weight is required on beams with 18,000 yards of 21s 
yarn? I do not think this question is definite enough. 
I think the inquirer should have given the number 
of beams in the set and the size of the beam heads. 
The size of beam head has considerable to do with 
weighting, as does the number of ends in a section. 
A beam with 500 ends needs much more weight to 
steady it in running, stopping and starting than a 
beam with 400 ends. 

Ropes should be fastened to a hook in the floor 
just below the center of the beam head, or to a stay 
rod running across from one side of the creel to the 
other under the center of the beams. A set of vari- 
ous size weights should be had, and the heavier 
weights should be placed on at the beginning of a set. 
The last 3,000 yards will not require as much weight 
as the first part of the set. 

Ropes should be put over the beam the light way; 
that is, with the yarn running towards the size box 
the weight should hang on the back side of the beam. 
If slashing the regular way, the hooks under the bot- 
tom beams in the creel may have to be put to one side 
of the center on account of space between the beam 
head and floor. 

Ropes, whether leather, twisted rope, or braided, 
should be kept clean at all times. 

The second question asked whether the stands on 
the back of the slasher should be screwed up tight as 
a means of placing friction on the yarn to keep kinks 
out. To this, I would certainly say no. These stands 
are adjustable for the purpose of alignment in start- 
ing new sets, as in some mills section beams may 
have varying size nuts. After alignment there should 
be no lateral play. 

In slashing the usual way, over and under, it is 
not possible to have as good control of individual sec- 
tions as when sets are all run off the top and kept 
separate until the sheets of yarn reach the size box. 
On the old system, some slasher men use the back 
beam to control nearly all the other beams in the set. 
This answers the question, “Why does the back beam 
have more yarn on it when the set is out than the 
rest of them?” 

Some writers in previous articles in COTTON have 
blamed the waste made at slashing or uneven meas- 
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uring on two or three different warpers. This may 
happen once in a while, but I find most of my trouble 
in the running off of sets. All beams should deliver 
yardage to the size box in proportion to that received 
at the warper. One way to avoid so much waste be- 
ing made on the back beam in regular slashing is to 
put a weight on one end of the back beam equal to 
the weights on the other beams and a light brake ar- 
rangement on the opposite end attached to a shipper, 
so that when stopping the movement of the shipper 
would apply a little extra tension to the back beam 
to keep it from slackening up. In starting up again, 
the shipper would release the extra tension. Good 
judgment and a sensitive touch are essential at slash- 
ing. 

I think all of the questions asked by “(CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 4797” resolve themselves into the question, how 
may waste be avoided at the slasher and yarn put 
onto the loom beams without 1/5 of the yarn being 
made weak by stretching the back beam? My reply 
is to run section beams all separately from over the 
top, either from a regular creel, over rollers, or from 
a creel graduated from the back beam down to the 
front beam, as in heavy duck beaming. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 5064. 


How to Prevent Neps in Card Sliver. 


Several experienced men comment here on this prob- 
lem. What is your idea as to the best way to elimi- 
nate neps? 

EDITOR COTTON: 

This is in response to the question of “CONTRIBU- 
tor No. 6046”, regarding the trouble which he is hav- 
ing with neps in card sliver. 

I note that this man is using Middling 1 1/16-inch 
cotton. Several years ago we had considerable trou- 
ble with neps when we were using 1 3/32-inch West- 
ern cotton. We helped the situation out by making 
some changes in the machines and organization, and 
now we are running 1 1/16-inch Western cotton and 
have very little trouble with neps. 

Our opening machinery consists of a bale breaker, 
vertical opener and a Centrif-Air machine. The speed 
of the beater in the vertical opener is about 650 r.p.m. 
We tried to use a Murray cleaner in this line, but 
found that this machine had a tendency to curl the 
cotton and accentuate the trouble with neps—there- 
fore, we decided it not to our advantage to use the 
Murray cleaner for this type of cotton, in this line. 

We also found that excessive speed on the exhaust 
fan and condenser in the picker room will give trouble 
in this respect. It would be well for your correspond- 
ent to check the speed on these machines, and if he 
finds that they are unusually high, he might help his 
trouble by reducing them. 

We use a two-beater breaker picker, and a single- 
beater finisher picker, and the speeds of all of these 
beaters are between 1150 and 1200 r.p.m., which we 
think to be about right for this type of cotton. 

We think that work done on our cards had more 
to do with minimizing the trouble we had with neps 
than anything else. A very important point is to keep 
the clothing sharp, and to do this it is of course neces- 
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sary to have a sufficient number of grinding rolls to 
enable us to grind often. We think it better to grind 
lightly and often rather than heavilv over a longer 
period. We prefer to run about a 13% or 14-ounce 
lap into a 52-grain sliver, and to card not more than 
7% pounds per hour. 

I note your correspondent states that he tried to 
reduce his doffer speeds from 11 r.p.m. to 7 r.p.m., 
but did not obtain any noticeable difference in the ap- 
pearance of the sliver. It is my opinion that the con- 
dition and cleanliness of the sliver can be improved 
enormously by reducing the production of each card, 
However, it is necessary to have the clothing sharp, 
and to have the stock as delivered to the cards in lap 
form in fairly good condition in order to make a good 
sliver. 

I trust this information will be of some benefit to 
your correspondent, and I know from personal experi- 
ence that if he will do some of the things outlined he 
will improve the condition of his sliver as far as neps 
are concerned. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6053. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I notice that “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6046” is having 
trouble with neps in his card sliver. So are the rest 
of us, but I will try to help with a few suggestions. 

There is a danger of making too much toppings, 
so that the flats will not hold them all, but will let the 
cylinder take the waste from the flats in lumps and 
cause the sliver to look like it is rolled (as he de- 
scribes) and this will also let quite a lot of neps in 
the work. Where flats are set too close, such as 7/1000, 
toppings should not weigh more than 15 to 18 grains 
to the flat. 

I notice that the contributor sets the feed plate to 
a 10/1000 on 1 1/16-inch cotton. If his lickers-in are 
in good shape, I think that is too close a setting, and 
I would advise him to try a 17/1000 setting and watch 
the improvement in his work. 

Card flats should be kept sharp and should not be 
ground too heavily, but often. 

Dull cylinders will let the neps go by and cause the 
work to look bad, also, too heavy grinding will hook 
the wire on the cylinder and cause the stock to be de- 
livered to the doffer in lumps. 

On straight wire card clothing, if this is properly 
ground, it will give very good results, but grinding it 
too heavy causes bad work. 

Too close settings on cards cause more trouble than 
they are worth. Cards set to a medium setting give 
better results than those that are set too close. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6052. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

One of your readers, “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6046”, 
who reported in the March issue that he is having 
trouble with neps in his card sliver, presents an un- 
usual problem in that he appears to be using almost 
ideal settings on his cards. He listed his settings as 
follows: Flats, 7; stripping plate, 34; bottom plate, 
22; doffer, 7; licker-in to cylinder, 7; feed plate to 
licker-in, 10; mote knives, top and bottom, as close 
as possible without hitting screens, back, 12; middle, 
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ORIGINAL ow GENUINE 
The Leather with the Has ‘ 


e722] oom Leathers 


Keep the Red Ink from Your 
Loom Operating Cost Sheets 


In days when corners are cut, when even the 
smallest savings are essential, textile opera- 
tors will find @oadetm Textile Leathers 
mighty helpful in keeping down operating 
and replacement costs. 


wiaam § .oom Leathers are giving amaz- 
ing performances of long life in a great 
number of textile millsk—some of them near 
you. 


These records prove beyond a doubt that 
loom stoppage and replacements are at a 
minimum when looms are equipped with 


gee Leathers. 


We welcome correspondence leading to 
comparative tests of these popular leathers. 


Gee Harness Straps 

Ps vrmrad Check Straps 

BEE: Hold-up Straps 

OEE Loop Pickers 

BEER Tug Straps 

P@ZZ Solid Round Leather Belting 
gael Picker Leathers 


Manufactured exclusively by 


CHARLES 


617-623 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Leather Curriers and Manufacturers of 
Textile Leathers and Belting 
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34; and top, 14-inch; back plate, 22. 

He said he runs Middling cotton, 1 1/16-inch, with 
a 42-pound lap making a 51—52-grain sliver, strip- 
ping four times a day of 11 hours. His cylinder speed 
is 160 r.p.m., doffer 11 r.p.m. He said that his stock 
looks like it is rolled. 

Sometimes, due to poor foundation for new cards, 
it is impossible to get close settings, but in spite of 
this, many mills with cards on the third floor of old 
shaky buildings apparently are carding well with only 
a trace of neps. 

The writer is at a loss to understand why “Con- 
TRIBUTOR No. 6046” should have very much trouble 
with neps provided his cards are not dull. Light 
grinding on 1 1/16-inch cotton is a mistake, and the 
writer believes that cards om this cotton should be 
well ground after running not more than 250 hours. 

I cannot tell this man how to remedy his trouble, 
but would suggest that he try the following settings 
on 1 1/16-inch cotton: 

Flats, 12 at back and 10 at front; stripping plate, 
34; bottom plate, 22; doffer, 7; licker-in to cylinder, 
10; feed plate to licker-in, 15; back plate, 34 (depend- 
ing on the fly) ; mote knives in the usual way. 

If these settings are obtained, and he keeps sharp 
clothing throughout, including the licker-in, there 
should be very few neps. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6055. 


Recent Trends in Running Rayon. 

(Continued from page 33.) 
streaks, or some such difficulty, will develop. This is 
not always true. There are many conscientious con- 
verters and jobbers whose contract is law, and the 
mill knows that the goods are sold when a contract is 
made with them. On the other hand, there are some 
cloth buyers who either are operating on a shoestring, 
and cannot afford any loss in a bill of goods, or have 
no conscience about taking advantage of a mill through 
a technicality. 

Unfortunately no piece of goods can be made to be 
perfect. Faults can be found in any delivery of goods 
if one wants to be sufficiently critical. It simply means 
that a piece of goods must be “merchantable”. But it 
is not so simple as it seems. Goods merchantable on a 
good market may not be on a declining market. De- 
livery may have been made exactly up to sample in 
every respect, but meanwhile the standard has changed 
because the same goods are wanted at a lower price. 

The mill has two defenses against this intangible 
factor. The mill will get to know the cloth buyers who 
are fair on this question and will cater to them. The 
mill also will tend to trade up and sell those buyers the 
best constructions that they can afford to take. The 
better the cloth, the less it is liable to give the pur- 
chaser an alibi. One mill man stated recently that he 
felt sure that certain buyers would take only cheap 
constructions because they knew in the event of a de- 
cline they would have plenty of technical reasons for 
getting out of the contract. This may be too skeptical 
a view, but in any case the mills making the better con- 
structions are less liable to run into trouble of this 
kind. 

On the other hand, the weaving mill man has his 
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own side of the contract to carry out. It is not only 
good policy but it is good economy to meet specifica- 
tions. He not only enhances the reputation of his mill 
by doing so, but he helps hold up the market. Each 
order that is sold with less picks or less ends or cheap- 
er yarn makes it that much harder to get back to the 
former market level. There is an encouraging move- 
ment all through the trade toward upholding cloth 
standards. The Better Fabrics Bureau is an outstand- 
ing example of this movement. The agreement of the 
lining material converters is another. Better times 
are ahead and all factors in the trade realize that they 
can be hastened by better merchandise and merchan- 
dising. 





Controlling Waste Losses in Spinning and 
Weaving. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Records of waste losses during carding, spinning, 
and weaving deserve careful scrutiny in any mill for 
they reveal essential characteristics of the stock that 
is being used, the efficiency or otherwise of the ma- 
chine processes being used, and the degree of skill of 
the operatives. In a brief survey of waste losses made 
in the average mill it is possible to deal only with the 
salient features, including an outline of general prin- 
ciples and some practical observations. It is for each 
particular mill to tackle its own problems in this field, 
with the object of reducing these losses, whether they 
be of raw material, yarn, cloth, or general supplies. 
Today, more than ever, there is need for economy in 
production, and the prevention of unnecessary waste 
is a profitable and interesting field for investigation. 


Figuring Costs. 

A mill cost system that is effective in control bases 
the price of raw material on the net amount of cleaned 
cotton; that is, as the cardroom waste losses increase 
the price of the raw material increases. The best meth- 
od of obtaining the cost of cleaned raw stock is for a 
sample of convenient size to be run through opening, 
picking, and carding machinery, the machines being 
especially cleaned for the purpose, and particulars ob- 
tained of the waste made at each point up to the fin- 
ished card sliver. The net amount of clean sliver ob- 
tained will indicate the total waste losses, both invisi- 
ble and visible, and the price must then be readjusted 
in accordance with these losses. 


Presuming that a mill is using raw stock of a defi- 
nite staple length and grade and producing a stand- 
ard yarn the waste losses at each machine in the card- 
room will be stable and well known. It is, of course, 
part of the managerial policy to purchase raw materi- 
al which will produce suitable yarn, give low waste 
losses, and be generally economical. Therefore, the 
use of a mix which is slightly inferior in quality will 
produce excessive waste because of its bad running 
qualities in the mill, and although the initial price 
may be lower than that of the very suitable mix, the 
ultimate price, based on waste losses, will be higher, 
in addition to reduced production in the mill. 

On the other hand there are equally costly dan- 
gers in using a mix that is slightly superior in quality 
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in comparison with the standard. The losses during 
opening, picking, and carding will likely be the same 
as those from the standard mix, but the yarn produced 
will be too good for the purpose for which it is intend- 
ed, thus causing a customer to be dissatisfied with the 
product because of fluctuating quality. In addition to 
this the spinner has paid more for the cotton than was 
necessary and thus reduced his margin of profit. 

All of which points to the necessity for a standard 
quality of cotton mix, that will give fairly stable waste 
losses, and a minimum cost of cleaned raw stock. This 
is more nearly achieved when a large bulk of cotton 
is being dealt with involving the use of large mixings, 
for then there may be judicious blending of “off” 
bales with the great bulk of normal cotton without evil 
results. 

For the purpose of illustrating the cardroom waste 
losses when producing coarse to medium yarns the 
following figures may be assumed. Opening and pick- 
ing 6 per cent, carding 4.5 per cent, and the remainder 
to the spindle point 2.5 per cent. These figures in- 
clude invisible loss at each point, such as fan fly, that 
which is recovered in the form of sweeps, and that 
due to the evaporation of moisture. This latter defi- 
ciency can be greatly counteracted by effective humid- 
ification, although practical considerations do not, even 
if it were possible, allow of having sufficient relative 
humidity in the atmosphere to counteract all evapora- 
tion losses during treatment of the cotton up to the 
stage of yarn. Therefore after-conditioning of the 
yarn to ensure the allowable moisture content must 
take place. In many tests made by the writer the 
losses from the card to the spindle point are nega- 
tived by effective humidification and by after- 
conditioning. 


Where Losses May Be Made. 


Three points are thus revealed where various pre- 
ventable losses may be made, (a) during machine 
processes in the cardroom, (b) from the card to the 
spinning frame owing to ineffective humidification, 
(c) in the after-treatment of yarn to insure adequate 
and allowable moisture regain. 


In dealing with the first point many practical con- 
siderations arise. For the production of a clean, even 
yarn, all foreign matter must be removed without also 
removing the clean cotton. This is, of course, easier 
said than done, but the judicious setting of opener and 
picker grid bars, the use of suitable lattice speeds, and 
beater speeds, and periodical examinations of the 
waste removed from the various boxes will constitute 
an effective check on the material that is cast out and 
will prevent the removal of much good cotton. 


Very often laps are sent back from the picker be- 
cause they are not the correct weight and invariably 
this is due to a badly adjusted regulating motion and 
causes additional waste. Laps that are waiting to go 
to the cards must be stored neatly in some convenient 
place and it is necessary to exercise care in handling 
them. Very frequently one finds cotton torn from 
laps lying about the picker room floor to become 
stained and dirty and useless for again being put in 
the mix. 


Normal precautions at the card will avoid much 
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pinna Calf is better than 
other material for front 
rolls, due to special tanning and 
finishing methods used. Spinna Calf 
: stands more abuse. Try a sample, test it on 
? your rolls, 


SAWYER STREET 
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AUTOMATIC CONTROL ENABLES ONE OPERATOR 
TO RUN A BATTERY OF SHEARS. 

ONLY ONE OF THE REASONS WHY THE PRO- 
DUCTION OF OVER 100,000 COTTON, SILK AND 
RAYON LOOMS IS BEING TRIMMED ON 


HERMAS Shears 
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Hermas Machine Company 


Warburton Ave., Susquehanna R.R. 
Hawthorne, N. J. 


Southern Representatives: European Representatives: 


CAROLINA SPECIALTY CO. TEXTILB ACCESSORIES, LTD. 
OHARLOTTE, N. C. MANCHESTER, ENG. 
New England Representative: 
ROBERT E. STEERE, PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
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Predominating! 


Even felt cloths can stand out in their 
field, as is proven by the unanimous 
approval of “Philadelphia” throughout 
the textile industry. 
Roller Cloths of the correct cushion 
and uniformity. 
Clearer Cloths with thick strong nap : 
that cannot pull out. Uniform length 
that clears rolls entirely of short fibre. 
Slasher Cloths with enough cushion 
and porosity to thoroughly force sizing 
into yarn. 
Philadelphia specializes in Stamping 
Blankets, Palmer Blankets for Sanfor- = 
izing and Lapping Cloth for Printing. 
Our Southern Sales Manager, 
Clarence B. Seal, will gladly 
assist you on felt cloth prob- 
lems. Address inquiries to 
Philadelphia. 


PHILADEILPHIA FELTECOMPANY 


FRANKFORD, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
| Phil d i hi Felt Cloths 
I a e p la PROVEN IN SERVICE 


A word about harness and reeds 





















Nobody can tell you truthfully that there are better prod- 
ucts than those made by the Atlanta Harness & Reed Manu- 
facturing Company. 


HARNESS REEDS 
Cotton-Mail Eye Cotton - Duck 
Selvages All Metal 


mrenta Moedsof Special Twist Cable Slasher - Combs - Striking 


Service, Write Us 


HEDDLE FRAMES-RODS 
NEW DESIGN POSITIVE CLAMP HOOKS 


Satisfactory Service 
Since 1919 





ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MANUFACTURING CO. 
P. O. Box 1375 ATLANTA, GEORGIA Main 0517-8 
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unnecessary waste. When a new lap is put in, the 
end must be unwound carefully and fed under the lap 
roller’ at the proper time. This will tend to prevent 
waste and produce a better web. Nor can the good 
setting of flats and doffer be over-emphasized. Bad 
flat setting means bad cleaning and impurities passing 
forward in the web, with the consequence that good 
cotton comes out in the strip. The thickness of the 
flat strip, which is regulated by the position of the 
stripping plate, must not be excessive. There is al- 
ways a certain amount of good cotton in flat strips, 
but when the strip is too thick much good cotton is 
being wasted. Effective setting of the doffer to cyl- 
inder enables the doffer to gather the fibers properly 
and prevents the cylinder from becoming tightly 
charged with fibers; correct setting of the doffer 
comb effectively clears the doffer. 

During card stripping that is done by brush the 
cylinder must be run bare before the operation be- 
gins; quite frequently a stripper will put the brush to 
work while the cylinder is charged with good cotton, 
with the result that all this goes into the waste bag. 

At the delivery end of the card it is a frequent 
practice, when an end is broken, for a tender during 
re-piecing to feed the end through the calender rollers 
and into the can without joining it to the other end. 
When the can is used at the first head of drawing the 
drawframe tender may be busy and neglect to bring 
out the broken end, especially if there is but a smal! 
amount of sliver in the can, and this process is re- 
peated, and often one sees small portions of sliver 
neglected until they become dirty and useless. To in- 
sure that each can contains a definite amount of sliver, 
breaking-off of card cans should be done at regular 
intervals. This will prevent certain cans from con- 
taining too much sliver, some of which falls over the 
top and is made into waste. 

Many of these points seem of small importance but 
we must remember that the mill which has an effi- 
cient interior organization considers, very fully, ev- 
ery minute detail relating to processes and mach-nery, 
realizing that in such a policy lies the secret of suc- 
cessful working. 


Effect of Proper Humidity. 


Referring to point (b) the efficacy of proper hu- 
midification to reduce invisible losses is generally 
realized, but there is room for improvement in main- 
taining these plants so that they may give continuous 
good service. Constant and careful attention is nec- 
essary with a relative humidity of about 56 degrees for 
the card room, and around 65 degrees for the spinning 
room. Almost every system on the market today is 
effective if handled properly, with an adequate sys- 
tem of daily readings and recordings, periodical in- 
spections, and adjustments wherever necessary. 

But even with adequate humidity there is general- 
ly a need for after-conditioning, to insure the allow- 
able moisture content in the yarn and to make it 
strong and suitable for the wear and tear of the next 
process. 

Under normal conditions much visible waste is not 
made from the card to the spindle. It is when the 
mix is of a slightly lower quality than is required for 
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This Brand 
has meant First Quality 
LEATHER BELTING 


to two generations of 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXECUTIVES — 


Your orders are solicited. 
Our guarantee protects your purchase. 
We Ship Quick! 


The Akron Belting Company 
Akron, Ohio 


Herr eens tans 


Direct Sales Representatives: 


L. F. MOORE 
P. O. Box 1293 
Memphis, Tenn. 


L. L. HASKINS 
P, O. Box No. 241 
Greenville, S. C. 
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Stop Oil Spot Showers! 


Continuous lubrication is necessary to keep up 
production—but lubrication with liquid oil 
nearly always means a plentiful crop of oil 
stains because liquid oil simply will not stay 
in bearings. 


That’s the real reason why NON-FLUID OIL 
is used by over 70% of the leading mills. It’s 
made to stay in bearings, outlasting liquid oil 
from 3 to 5 times, saving money on both lubri- 
cant and labor cost—and doing away with oil 


Spots. 
















Write today for free testing sample and bulletin, 
‘*Lubrication of Textile Machinery.’’ 





New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
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COMPARE 
HESS POINTS 
WHEN YOU CONSIDER 

HUMIDIFIERS 


OPERATING COSTS 


Must be low for full savings through improved humidity. RIHCO, through an improved method of 
water vaporization, operates at low cost. 


MAINTENANCE 


Low upkeep is another need. RIHCO is mechanically simple. It has no moving parts. It is auto- 
matic in operation and control. It does not clog. Maintenance becomes a small, unimportant item 
with RIHCO equipped mills. 


WATER DELIVERY . 


Your system must deliver ies water to satisfy every department. RIHCO humidifiers, small in 
size but large in evaporative capacity, deliver plenty of water to the thirstiest Spinning rooms. Let 
our engineer give you actual facts from RIHCO equipped mills that you know. 


Owe §=6R. 1. HUMIDIFIER & VENT. CO. 


A DD STILL MORE Established 1908 
TO HUMIDIFICA- 315 East Worthington Ave., Charlotte, N.C. | 
: TION SAVINGS.. 99 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. | 
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By actual mill survey and analysis, Veeder-Root 
Pick Counters return to mill owners a 4% to 6% 
ALL price-cuts need not cut into Prof- saving in indirect labor and fixed operating costs. 
its; some may be made with a net gain With an average investment return (on the Counters) 
/ in profits. They may now increase the TANNER TYPE of 54% for the standard counter and 69%, for the 
sale of your product—with more net Re-setting Tanner Type re-setting. Let us give you complete 
profit—if backed up with COST cuts. Pick Counter data on these returns, or free trial installation. 


yf OFFICES IN THE [NCORPORATED BUILDERS OF COUNTERS 
j PRINCIPAL CITIES HARTFORD, CONN. FOR EVERY PURPOSE 














the type of yarn that is to be produced that excessive 
waste is made, in the form of underclearer laps and 
spoiled rovings and bobbins. In fact, as soon as end 
breakages become too high, waste losses rise, and there 
must be either a return to the previous type of cotton 
mix, or a reduction in machine speeds until the inferi- 
or cotton has passed through. 


Practices That Cause Waste. 


Certain practices on fly-frames tend to make too 
much waste such as allowing an end to run down, thus 
making a spoiled bobbin, the breaking-out of bobbins 
containing half-a-dozen or more laps, for although 
these pieces are intended to be used again they are 
often made into waste, and when used the extra piec- 
ings necessary cause bad work. 

These principles apply also to the spinning frame 
and weekly returns of bobbin and yarn wastes should 
be checked carefully in relation to the amount of pro- 
duction. Both in carding and spinning departments 
drawframe sliver, roving waste, under-clearer laps, 
etc., are dropped on the floor and mixed with the 
sweeps. Each class of waste has a particular value 
and must be kept separate from the other to obtain 
the best prices. 

Employing yarn waste for cleaning purposes usual- 
ly leads to the use of good bobbins, and when one con- 
siders the financial expenditure necessary to make the 
yarn it proves rather a costly cleaning material. 
Coarse, washable cleaning cloths are best suited to 
this purpose, and when they are provided strict orders 
may be given forbidding the use of cotton waste, or 
any form of yarn, and the operative has no excuse for 
using it. 

The examination of various supplies that have been 
discarded, such as ropes, belting, banding, etc., often 
reveals that these have not bee" used to the best ad- 
vantage. There is, of course, no reason in using for 
important work a belt that is worn out as it is only 
likely to cause trouble, but very often it may be uti- 
fized in a less important sphere. But while a periodi- 
cal examination of miscellaneous supplies that have 
been discarded as useless may not reveal uses in new 
directions it will serve to prevent the waste and negli- 
gence which is apparent when such an inspection is 
not carried out. 

Spooling, winding, and warping present no real 
problems in the way of excessive waste, that is during 
normal running, and a system of marking yarns, where 
many counts are used, will prevent waste due to mix- 
ings. Slasher sizing cannot be dismissed so lightly. 
In this work the tendency is to develop along the lines 
of higher speeds, longer lengths, and automatic con- 
trol, and much progress has been made, but the first 
practical consideration is for the warp yarn to be so 
treated that it will present no difficulty during weav- 
ing and such defects as brittle yarn caused by exces- 
sive heat, insufficient or too much size, ends on the 
section beams breaking and not being pieced, and soft 
sides to the beam must be strenuously avoided, for di- 
rectly or indirectly they cause waste to be made at the 
loom. 

When a warp has run out during weaving a cer- 
tain amount of waste is inevitable, but this can be re- 
duced to a minimum by the slasher tender having the 
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“HURRICANE” 
AUTOMATIC LOOP DRYER 


Dries quickly at moderate temperatures and : 
without tension. Suitable for operation "in range” 
with other equipment. New models equipped 
with revolving poles and other advanced features. 


Modern Machinery Cuts Costs. 


Vacuum Extractors 
Stock Dryers Self Feeds 
Yarn Dryers & Conditioners 
Carpet & Rug Dryers 
Tenter Dryers Housings & Fan Systems 
265A 
THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 
3351 Stokley Street, Philadelphia, Po. 
DRYERS for ALL Textiles from Raw Stock to Finished Fabrics 
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The use of Platt’s Me 
tallie Card Clothing 
for the carding of cot- 
ton is fully justifiable 
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Write for information. 












PLATT FRERES, 
BOULEVARD DE LYON, ROUBAIX, FRANCE 


Platt’s Metallic Card Clothing Co. 


\ P. O. BOX 407, LEXINGTON, N. C. 
\¥ J. W. & H. Platt, Byron Works, Bouverie Rd.. Harrow, England 
\\ Other Continental Branches in ROUEN, GHENT, BALE, 

BARCELONA, TORINO, ete. 
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OPERATING COSTS . 


water vaporization, operates at low cost. 


MAINTENANCE 


Low upkeep is another need. 


matic in operation and control. It does not clog. 
with RIHCO equipped mills. 


WATER DELIVERY . 
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RIHCO is mechanically simple. It has no moving parts. It is auto- Z 

Maintenance becomes a small, unimportant item : 
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Your system must deliver enitins water to satisfy every department. RIHCO humidifiers, small in i 
size but large in evaporative capacity, deliver plenty of water to the thirstiest Spinning rooms. Let : 
R. I. HUMIDIFIER & VENT. CO. © 

Established 1908 i 

315 East Worthington Ave., Charlotte, N.C. | 

99 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. i 
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ALL price-cuts need not cut into Prof- 
its; some may be made with a net gain 
in profits. They may now increase the 
sale of your product—with more net 
profit—if backed up with COST cuts. 


OFFICES IN THE 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 





By actual mill survey and analysis, Veeder-Root 
Pick Counters return to mill owners a 4% to 6% 
saving in indirect labor and fixed operating costs. 

' With an average investment return (on the Counters) 
TANNER TyPE of 54% for the standard counter and 69% for the 
Re-setting Tanner Type re-setting. Let us give you complete 
Pick Counter data on these returns, or free trial installation. 


[|NCORPORATED BUILDERS OF COUNTERS 
HARTFORD, CONN. FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
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the type of yarn that is to be produced that excessive 
waste is made, in the form of underclearer laps and 
spoiled rovings and bobbins. In fact, as soon as end 
breakages become too high, waste losses rise, and there 
must be either a return to the previous type of cotton 
mix, or a reduction in machine speeds until the inferi- 
or cotton has passed through. 


Practices That Cause Waste. 


Certain practices on fly-frames tend to make too 
much waste such as allowing an end to run down, thus 
making a spoiled bobbin, the breaking-out of bobbins 
containing half-a-dozen or more laps, for although 
these pieces are intended to be used again they are 
often made into waste, and when used the extra piec- 
ings necessary cause bad work. 

These principles apply also to the spinning frame 
and weekly returns of bobbin and yarn wastes should 
be checked carefully in relation to the amount of pro- 
duction. Both in carding and spinning departments 
drawframe sliver, roving waste, under-clearer laps, 
etc., are dropped on the floor and mixed with the 
sweeps. Each class of waste has a particular value 
and must be kept separate from the other to obtain 
the best prices. 

Employing yarn waste for cleaning purposes usual- 
ly leads to the use of good bobbins, and when one con- 
siders the financial expenditure necessary to make the 
yarn it proves rather a costly cleaning material. 
Coarse, washable cleaning cloths are best suited to 
this purpose, and when they are provided strict orders 
may be given forbidding the use of cotton waste, or 
any form of yarn, and the operative has no excuse for 
using it. 

The examination of various supplies that have been 
discarded, such as ropes, belting, banding, etc., often 
reveals that these have not bee" used to the best ad- 
vantage. There is, of course, no reason in using for 
important work a belt that is worn out as it is only 
likely to cause trouble, but very often it may be uti- 
fized in a less important sphere. But while a periodi- 
cal examination of miscellaneous supplies that have 
been discarded as useless may not reveal uses in new 
directions it will serve to prevent the waste and negli- 
gence which is apparent when such an inspection is 
not carried out. 

Spooling, winding, and warping present no real 
problems in the way of excessive waste, that is during 
normal running, and a system of marking yarns, where 
many counts are used, will prevent waste due to mix- 
ings. Slasher sizing cannot be dismissed so lightly. 
In this work the tendency is to develop along the lines 
of higher speeds, longer lengths, and automatic con- 
trol, and much progress has been made, but the first 
practical consideration is for the warp yarn to be so 
treated that it will present no difficulty during weav- 
ing and such defects as brittle yarn caused by exces- 
sive heat, insufficient or too much size, ends on the 
section beams breaking and not being pieced, and soft 
sides to the beam must be strenuously avoided, for di- 
rectly or indirectly they cause waste to be made at the 
loom. 

When a warp has run out during weaving a cer- 
tain amount of waste is inevitable, but this can be re- 
duced to a minimum by the slasher tender having the 
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“HURRICANE” 
AUTOMATIC LOOP DRYER 


Dries quickly at moderate temperatures and 
without tension. Suitable for operation "in range" 
with other equipment. New models equipped 
with revolving poles and other advanced features. 


Modern Machinery Cuts Costs. 


Vacuum Extractors 
Stock Dryers Self Feeds 
Yarn Dryers & Conditioners 
Carpet & Rug Dryers 
Tenter Dryers Housings & Fan Systems 
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3351 Stokley Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
DRYERS for ALL Textiles from Raw Stock to Finished Fabrics 
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PLATT FRERES, 
OULEVARD DE LYON, ROUBAIX, FRANCE 


Platt’s Metallic Card Clothing Co. 


P. O. BOX 407, LEXINGTON, N. C. 


J. W. & H. Platt, Byron Works, Bouverie Rd., Harrow, England 
Other Continental Branches in ROUEN, GHENT, BALE, 
MULHOUSE, BARCELONA, TORINO, etc. 
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REG U.S.PAT. OF Fs 


Sole Agents United States and Canada— 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 


247 ATLANTIC AVE. 


GASTONIA Brushes 





When you buy Gastonia Textile Brushes 
you are providing yourself with the prod- 
ucts of a manufacturer who specializes in 
one thing ... Here great economies are 
effected through standardization of manu- 
facture. And this is reflected in quality, 
service and price—the features you want 
Write. 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 
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Jenkins Standard Bronze Globe 


Fig. 106-A, 
bonnet 


Valve with the one-piece screw-over 
and slip-on stay-on dise holder is recom 
mended for 150 lbs. steam or 250 lbs. oil, 


water or gas working pressure. JENKINS 
BROS., 80 White St., New York, N. Y.; 
52 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass.; 133 No 
Seventh St Philadelphia, Pa.; 646 Wash 
ington Blvd Chicago, Ill.; 1121 No. San 
Jacinto, Houston, Tex. JENKINS BROS., 
Ltd Montreal, Can.; London, England 


Jenkins 


BRONZE IRON STEEL 
Since 1864 
MMU 
CU 


MACHINE COMPANY 


~ Builders of Special Textile Machinery 


Cut Gears 


— Generated Bevel Gears 


GRANITE FALLS, N. C. 
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PRACTICAL 
MILL CONSULTANTS 


The Textile Development Co. 


Sidney S. Paine, President 

1001 Jefferson 
Standard Bidg., 
Greensboro, N. 0. 


80 Federal 8t., 
Boston, Mass. 
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BOSTON, MASS. 


THE COMPLETE 


SERVICE YOU’VE 
BEEN LOOKING 
FOR 


Drying cans now repaired 
or rebuilt here in the South. 
Old shells repaired, or new 
shells furnished promptly at = 
a considerable saving to your 
mills. Why not write in for 
information? 


SHEET METAL WORKS 
GASTONIA, N. C. 


GASTONIA 
222 E. LONG ST. 


TEXTILE 


Manufacturers and Rebuilders of Drying Cans, Card Screens 


and Spinning Cylinders. 


COE 


In Your VEST POCKET 


In cost systems we install, the final results are so present- 
ed that the treasurer can quote prices on any of his reg- 
ular products in any market without delay; and the facts 
are so condensed, that all the necessary figures can be 
carried conveniently in the vest pocket. Cost of new 
constructions can be figured within a very few minutes. 


Fully 25% of All Cotton Textile Spindles in U. S. 
are operated by clients using Our Cost Methods. 


Ralph E. Loper Co. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
Specialists in Textile Cost Methods Over 19 Years. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS | 
MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY PARTS 


Cut Gears—Cast Tooth Gears 


Parts for Kitson Pickers, Nasmith Combers, Whitin 
Combers. General Textile Repairs. 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLIN 
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“COTTON MILLMACHINERY CALCULATIONS” 


VERY Textile Man should have these reference books. They cover in « 
detailed and therough manner all calculations necessary to be made on 
any cotton mill machinery manufactured in the United States and constitute 
one of the best references on the subject obtainable. 
The two volumes are illustrated with 45 diagrams and contain 221 refer- 
ence tables. 
As the value of a book lies in its contents and not in a fancy cover, we = 
have put these two volumes out in a strong, serviceable binding. You ean = 
secure them in conjunction with a three-year subscription to COTTON. = 


Write for circulars and full information. 
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warp ends at the proper tension during the initial 
stages of winding yarn on the beam. Often enough a 
warp has to be cut out when there is a considerable 
amount of good yarn on the beam because the sides 
are slack or other ends not at the correct tension, It 
should be a standard practice to leave as little yarn 
on the beam as is possible and fixers and weavers in- 
structed to this effect. 

In starting a new warp a certain time must elapse 
before the loom is shedding properly and producing 
good cloth, and a certain amount of waste is inevitable 
but there is a reasonable limit which should not be ex- 
ceeded. The loom can be quickly adjusted to the new 
warp so that it will produce cloth that is good instead 
of cloth that must be cut off in the finishing room. 
Then too, the practice of running half-beams is highly 
productive of waste, although in specific cases it may 
be necessary so that the cloth can be produced in the 
shortest possible time for early delivery, but it should 
be strenuously avoided whenever possible. 

In the weave room waste losses of yarn, both warp 
and filling, are exceedingly important, since the cost 
of producing yarns up to this point has been substan- 
tial. The modern system of weaving does not tend to 
produce a large amount of filling waste, as the frame 
spun yarn is immediately used at the loom on the bob- 
bin on which it was spun. An examination of empty 
bobbins returned for waste stripping will show if too 
much waste is being made, that is, a large portion of 
unused yarn left on the bobbin. When this happens it 
is usually due to a faulty bobbin changing mechanism 
at the loom or the initial layers of yarn being placed 
in the wrong position on the bobbin at the spinning 
frame. Both these faults are rectified without much 
difficulty, and there is no excuse for them being re- 
peated. CONTRIBUTOR No. 4980. 


Stopping Comb Boxes from Throwing Oil. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I look forward to receiving COTTON each month, 
and I read with much interest the various articles. I 
was especially interested in the letter of ““CONTRIBU- 
ToR No. 4934” about different questions concerning 
the comb box and its oiling. 

The writer has had a lot of trouble with comb 
boxes throwing oil. Let us examine the comb boxes. 
First, let us see if we are using the right oil for this 
purpose; is it a good oil? 

Let me tell you what we did. We took all of the 
comb boxes down and cleaned them with gasoline, re- 
filling them with the same oil the mill had been using 
for years. It worked for awhile, then the boxes would 
throw oil just as bad as before. 

We then took the boxes down again and cleaned 
them with gasoline, and tried another oil. That was 
the trouble. The first oil we used had a substance in 
it that, when it got warm, would cake and gum every 
oil passage in the comb box. Then, as we all know, 
the oil must circulate from the reservoir to the top 
of the comb box. How is it going back to the reser- 
voir if every oil passage is caked and gummed? I 
think if “CONTRIBUTOR No. 4943” would use an oil that 
is suitable for this purpose, it will end his trouble like 
it ended my trouble. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6036. 
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TRADE MARE 


MERROW 


KEG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


HIGH SPEED 
TRIMMING AND OVER. 
SEAMING OVEREDGING 

AND SHELL STITCH 
MACHINES 
FOR USE IN THE FABRI- 
CATION OF KNITTED AND 


WOVEN GOODS OF ALL 
KINDS. 


——200 VARIETIES FOR 200 PURPOSES— 
WRITE FOR DETAILS REGARDING 
MERROW STYLES 60ABB AND 60D3B MACHINES 


PRODUCING A FLAT BUTTED SEAM (AS ILLUS- 
TRATED BELOW) TO FACILITATE SUBSEQUENT 
PROCESSING OF TEXTILES 





FINISHERS REPORT DEFINITE SAVINGS BOTH 

IN LABOR AND FABRIC. LET US DEMONSTRATE 

WORK OF THESE MACHINES ON YOUR OWN 
PRODUCT. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONN., U.S. A. 


16 LAUREL STREET 




















BARBER 
TAPES WILL 
WEAR LONGER 


On account of special features 
embodied in their manufacture, 
BARBER TAPES consistently 
give better service and longer wear 
in cotton mills the country over. 


BARBER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


BARBER 


SPINNING AND 
TWISTER TAPES 
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The booklets or catalogs briefly men- 
tioned below may be obtained by any 
reader of COTTON who will write to 
the Company issuing them or to 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


62. The Lincoln Twin Dise Floor Machine 
—showing the many advanta of clean 


sanitary floors, the saving of ¢ and labor 
through using floor cleaning machines and 
describing in detail the various models ef 
Lincoln floor machines. Lincoln-Schlueter 
Floor Machinery Oo., 218 W. Grand Ave. 
Ohieago, Ill. 

54. Shipper’s Handy Helper—A forty-eight 
page booklet giving valuable informatien en 
shipping problems, including suggestions om 
packing, marking, numbering and invoieing 
shipments and describing the principal items 
generally used in shipping departments. 
Southern Shippers Supply Co., 118 Oourtland 
8t., S.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


655. Interpretation of Analysis for the 
Layman—An eight page boeklet explaining 
what the various terms used in fatty oil and 
sulfonated ofl analysis mean, enabling the 
ordinary textile man without chemical eduea- 
tion to interpret the various chemical anel- 
yses. National Oil Products Oo., Harrison, 
N. J. 


656. Technical Service Data—giving infor- 
mation on processes of textile manufacture 
fn the use of oils, softeners, etc. National 
Oil Products Oo., Harrison, N. J. 


657. Reducing Textile Cests and Troubles 
telling all about the benefits of water treat- 
ment. Permutit Oo., 440 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

61. Belt User’s Book—76-page book with 
suggestions, rules, tables and charts helpfal 
in the purchasing, application, use and care 
of belting. J. E Rhoads and Son, 85 North 
6th Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 

62. Rubber Products for the Textile Ip 
dustry—a 40-page booklet giving a wealth of 
information on the proper selection, installa- 
tion and operation of rubber belts, together 
with charts showing horsepower rating pul- 
ley sizes, V-belt sizes, also information on all 
types of hose and rubber covered rolls used 
in the textile industry. Manhattan Rubber 
Mfg. Division of Raybestos-Manhattan Ine., 
Passaic, N. J. 


63. 8-W Paint Standardization Plan—val- 
uable booklet telling how protective coatings 
can effect economies in plant operation and 
maintenance, describing how each surface is 
finished to best meet its specific needs, giving 
ideal lighting and sanitary conditions and 
economies in inereased prodnetion. Sherwin- 
Williams Co.. 601 Oanal Rd., Cleveland, Ohio. 

64. Efficiency and Performance of SKF 
Roller Bearing Spindles—A twelve page 
booklet showing the advantages in power 
consumption, increased production, savings in 
lubrication, increased yarn breakage strength 
to be secured through roller bearing spindles. 
SKF Industries, Inc., 40 East 84th St.. New 
York, N. Y. 

.65. Why Cooper Hewitt Light is Better 
Than Daylight—a 16-page booklet explain: 
ing in detail the importance of good lighting 
and the necessity of proper quality as well 
as proper quantity of light. Genera] Elec. 
Vapor Lamp Oo., Hoboken. N. J. 

66. Dronsfield’s Patent Portable Auto-Peed 
Needle Point Grinder No. 176, describing a 
new departure in card grinding—John Heth- 
erington & Sons, Inc., 250 Devonshire St., 
Boaton. Mars. 

67. Specification and Size book, I-31, con- 
venient reference book giving complete in- 
formation and prices on Rockwood Short- 
Oenter Drive for textile machines. Rockwood 
Manufacturing Company, Indianapolis, Indi- 


ana. 

68. Rockwood Pulley a a ref- 
erence booklet giving complete specifications 
of 2.540 stock sizes of pulleys. Rockwood 
Manufacturing Oompany, Indianapolis, Indi- 


ana. 
69. Monel Metal Equipment for the Tex- 
tile Industry—a 50-page booklet with more 
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,\REXTILE BOOKLETS 
ee Worth Writing For! 


than 100 illustrations of various items of 
equipment for textile mills. International 
Nickel Company, Inc., 67 Wall St., New 
York, N. Y. 

70. Fafnir Ball Bearings for One-Process 
Pickers—outlining the advantages of ball 
bearings in guaranteeing smooth accurate mo- 
tion particularly on eveners, as well as unin- 
terrupted production, ease of operation and 
cleanliness of bearing units throughout the 
one-process pickers. Fafnir Bearing Com- 
pany, New Britain, Conn. 

71. Short Cuts to Power Transmission— 
A 74-page handbook for belt users, incorpo- 
rating the most important phases of prac- 
tical belting practices, including considera- 
tions in belt buying, care of belts, making 
belt joints, belt calculations, causes of belt 
troubles, etc. Flexible Steel Lacing Com- 
pany, 4619 Lexington Street, Chicago, Ill. 

72. The Merrow Butted Seam—A 16-page 
booklet defining and illustrating the Butted 
seam, describing its properties and outlining 
some of the advantages to be gained by its 
use in textile fabrics. The Merrow Machine 
Co., Hartford, Conn. 

73. New Reeves Catalog T-32—A treatise 
on efficiency speed control—including valu- 
able information of special importance to 
textile industry men and production execu- 
tives outlining advanced methods of speed 
regulation. Reeves Pulley Company, Colum- 
bus, Indiana. 

74. Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Bulletin No. T- 
22—pbooklet giving complete details of de- 
gumming and dyeing in a single bath with 
soap. Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., 919 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

75. The Facts About Armstrong’s Seam- 
less Cork Cots—A helpful book containing 
plain facts, cost studies based on actual mill 
records, expert analysis, complete details on 
the advantages of Armstrong’s Seamless Cork 
Cots. Armstrong Cork Company, 923 Arch 
Street, Lancaster, Pa. 

1. Cotton Picking, Oarding and Spinning 
—Oovered by three different catalogs. Pick- 
ing catalog covers Opening and Picking Ma- 
ehinery; Card Room estalog covers Oards, 
Combers and Roving Frames: Yarn Machin- 
ery eatalog covers Spinning, Twisting. Spool- 
ing, Quilling and Reeling By Whitin Ma- 
ehine Works, Whitinsville, Mass. 

2. Pepperell Equipment—10 page illustrat- 
e& booklet, showing High Speed Warping 
from cones as adopted by Pepperell Manu- 
facturing Oompany after thorough experi- 
ments. Installation and product phetographs. 
Issued by Universal Winding Oompany, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

4. New Methods of 
**Brown’’ Automatic Mixing and Cleaning 
Distributor — Illustrated booklets showing 
advantages of Oentrif-Air Ootton Oleaning 
System. Pamphlets also on better picking 
and carding and pneumatic trunk line clean- 
er. Issued by Oentrif-Air Machine Company, 
Atlanta. Ga. 

8. ‘‘Textile Brushes’’—10 page booklet 
Milustrating brushes for cleaning every part of 
mill. By Gastonia Brush Oo.. Gastonia, N. O. 

10. Leathers, Textile—Booklet No. 101, 48 
pages. Illustrated. Showing BONDARON 
Oheck Straps—Lug Straps—Harness Straps 
—Pickers—Belting, both round and fist, ete. 
Horsepower tables and other interesting in- 
formation. By Oharles Bond Oompany, 617 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

11. Whitinsville Rings—16 page illustrat- 
ed booklet. Describing ring manufacture, 
measurements. types. uses. How to deter- 
mine flange sizes. By Whitinsville Spinning 
Ring Oo., Whitinsville. Mass. 

12-A—Instruction Manual for Type K Bob- 
bin Oleaner. Also Instruction Manual for 
Utsman Bobbin Cleaner—two separate book- 
lets describing adjustments of machines out- 
lined, and also describing effect of bobbin 
shapes upon the cleaning process. These 
booklets intended for users of machines out- 
lined. Applicants should designate which 
booklet is desired. By the Terrell Machine 
Company, Charlotte, N. 0. 
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12-B—Instruction Manual for the Termaco 
Roving Bobbin Cleaner—booklet in four sec- 
tions on adjustment of machine; on how to 
use machine to best advantage in reducing 
waste and saving labor; parts catalog; de- 
scription of new attachments which can be 
applied to earlier models of the machine. By 
the Terrell Machine Company, Charlotte, N. 0. 

15. The Powers System of Thermostatic 
OControl—‘‘Slasher Room is Bottle-Neck of 
Textile Mill.’’ 18 page illustrated booklet 
showing importance of proper treatment of 
cloth in slasher room and advantages of Ther- 
mostat over hand control. Also room tem- 
perature control illustrations. Issued by 
Powers Regulator Oo., 2789 Greenview Ave., 
Ohicago, Il. 

18. Popular Industrial Chemistry—162- 
page handbook for dyers, chemists, finishers, 
purchasing agents. By Kali Manufacturing 
Company, 1404 No. Front 8t., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


20. Bleaching, Dyeing, and 
Printing Textile Goods—70-page booklet ¢on- 
taining interesting information on faults and 
methods in finishing goods, useful tables and 
definitions. By Bosson & Lane, Atlantic, 
Mass. 

21. Warp Sizing and Oomposition of Coet- 
ton—Folder containing reprints of articles 
carried by textile publications of interest to 
progressive mill superintendents. By Seydel- 
Wooley Co, 748 Rice St., Atlanta, Ga. 


22. Tragasol and Its Uses—Booklet, 60 
pages, constituents and properties—Dissolv- 
ing and preparation—sizing and dressing of 
yarns—cloth finishing—miscellaneous. By 
John P. Marston Oo., 247 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


23. Practice of Rayon a in American 
Mills, Raygomm, Lakoe Gum—tThree booklets 
on products for sizing and finishing rayon 
and other textiles, presented by Stein Hall 
& Oo., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York, 


. Ae ¢ 

256—‘‘Lu ** and ‘‘Monopole Oil’’— 
Two booklets on textile sizing and finishing 
products. Jacques Wolf & Oompany, Pas- 
saic, N. J. 

28. Akron Belting.—Practical rules and 
general information for users of belting with 
belting catalog. By Akron Belting Oo., 
Akron, Ohio. 


29. Continuous Card Stripper—A 20 pege 
booklet describing in detail continuous card 
strippers, their advantages, the power re- 
quired to operate, ete. Saco-Lowell Shops, 
147 Milk 8t., Boston, Mass. 

$0. Lubrication of Textile Machinery—s2 
pages, illustrated. Data covering the eco- 
nomical lubrication of all textile machines. 
New York and New Jersey Lubrieant Oo., 
292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


38. Sleaziness in Full Fashioned Knitting 
—Illustrated survey with samples of fabrie 
showing causes of sleaziness and methods to 
be employed in eliminating it—By Textile 
Machine Works, Reading, Pa. (This ecom- 
pany also issues ag catalog for Reading 
full fashioned machine with general informa- 
tion on subject of full fashioned knitting.) 


41. Budget Control—40-page booklet show- 
ing how each part of business budget should 
be prepared and principles of its effective 
operation together with a summary of bene- 
fits. By Ernst & Ernst, accountants, 27 
Cedar Street, New York, N. Y. (This com- 
Costs, Business Ooutrel ‘Tireagh Analysis, 

, Business Con ysis, 
The Better Wage, Factors te Oensider in 
Working Out Mergers.) 

42. Textiles and the Telephone Typewriter 
—6 page booklet on telephone typewriter 
service for communication between mills and 
selling houses. By American Tel and Tel. 
Co., Long Lines Department, Atlanta, Ga. 

44. Points of Interest in and Around At- 
lanta—386 pages. Illustrated, describing 
places of scenic and historic interest in At- 
lanta in particular, and the Southeast in 
general. Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, West 
Peachtree, Fifth, Sixth & Oypress Sts., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

45. Fidelity Universal Ribbers—A ferty- 
eight page booklet showing the advantages 
and many styles of ribbed fabrie and de- 
seribing in detail and illustrating the latest 
developments in ribbers. Sent free on re 
quest by Fidelity Machine Oo., 8908 Frank- 
ford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

46. Mundet’s New Black Book—lIneluding 
specifications for the installation of ecerk- 
pipe covering under various conditions, tell- 
ing how thick the insulation should be, lst- 
ing the sundries that are neede@ with eork 
pipe eovering—showing what te do when 
Pipes are close together, explaining how te 
order, prices, etc. Oopy sent free te anyene 
interested in cork pipe insulation. L. Mum 
det and Son, Ine., 450—Seventh Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 
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Model K Spiral, you can produce smart lace hose — with the exclusive “* Gussetoe 


—to make these fast, steady profits yours. 
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OR MESH HOSE MADE WITH THE NEW STANDARD ATTACHMENT No. 53 7) 
Color within a color wrap... the latest development for your Standard 
Model HE machines. Panels, clocks, all-over patterns . . . for half-hose 
... for children’s, infants’ or boys’ golf hose... and Attachment 53 


‘also makes all-over solid or patterned mesh hose. 









Attachment 53° is easily applied at vour mill to a Model H now 


equipped with Attachments 31, 38, 39, 41, 42, 43, 44 or 48. A plain 
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machine should be returned to our shop, where we will apply one of ; 
: Established 
the above attachments plus this new No. 53. 1872 


{sh us for prices and samples 


STANDARD-TRUMP BROS. MACHINE CO., Inc. 


366 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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A Definition of Gauge and Its 
Relation to Knitting 


HE LACK of a_ universal 
standard of gauge and diffi- 
culty in obtaining information for a clear un- 
derstanding of the broad application of gauge in the 
knitting field inspired the suggestion for this article. 
To be specific in this discussion is difficult owing to 
arbitrary methods used by different machinery man- 
ufacturers except for flat or full-fashioned machines. 
From the author’s standpoint it has been very in- 
teresting to review gauge data accumulated during my 
experience in the industry, in addition to information 
obtained in practice. It is not out of place to give 
credit to equipment manufacturers for data accumu- 
lated from time to time, whether ancient or modern. 
Among these references are the Hemphill Co., Scott & 
Williams, Inc., and Standard Trump Brothers Machine 
Co., seamless machine manufacturers; Wildman Mfg. 
Co., rib, sinker body and spring needle circular knit 
manufacturers; H. Brinton 
Co. and Fidelity Machine 
Co., automatic circular 
knitting machinery manu- 
facturers, including multi- 
color machines and ribbers; 
Textile Machine Works, 
full-fashioned hosiery ma- 
chines; Southern Textile 
Machinery Co., steady dial 
loopers; and the Torring- 
ton Co., latch and spring 
beard needles. Trade jour- 
nals and texts on knitting 
are other sources of in- 
formation. 

In co-ordinating in- 
formation with data and illustrations where possible 
it is the author’s desire that some of the magazine’s 
interested readers get a better idea of the term gauge, 
and that some benefit will accrue to the knitting in- 
dustry from this general outline which has been ob- 
tained in a more or less piecemeal manner over a 
period of years. 


Illustration No. |. 
sinker reverse plaiting 


Seamless Machines. 


Illustration No. I shows a sample of seamless fab- 
ric made on a 220-needle, 34-inch, 48-gauge sinker re- 
verse machine using 150 denier viscose rayon plaited 
over 100 denier Chacelon (acetate rayon). 

For seamless machines the designated gauges are 
arbitrary and based on the designated gauge of nee- 
dles furnished by needle manufacturers. 

The fineness of the knitted fabric and degree of 
fineness of the stitches in the fabric are determined 
within certain limits of yarn sizes from the gauge 
needles used and needle spacing or number of needles 
per inch. 


By Fred T. Gaines 





Sample of seamless fabric, 


Seamless machine builders are not 
in absolute agreement in their 
methods of determining diameters of cylinders. Some 
measurements are based on the inside to inside diam- 
eters of the cylinders, others measure from the back 
to the back of the needles inside the needle row, or 
from the bottom of the cuts to the bottom of the cuts 
on the diametrically opposite sides of the cylinder. 
Still others use the diameter of the circle along the 
needle row between the centers of the hooks of the 
needles, while another method used is the outside 
diameter of the needle cylinder or the diameter of the 
cam surface of the needle cylinder. 

Scott & Williams machines and the Hemphill Ban- 
ner machines have their diameters measured from the 
back to the back of the needles. Fidelity Machine Co. 
and Wildman Manufacturing Co. measure the outside 
diameter of the cylinder. H. Brinton Co. measure 
from the back to the back 
of the needles, 

For seamless machines, 
gauge at present is con- 
sidered to represent the 
the thickness of the shank 
and size of the hook of the 
needles. Sometimes the 
gauge of the hooks of nee- 
dles is finer or coarser than 
the gauge of the shanks in 
order to use finer or coars- 
er yarns. respectively, 
thereby providing for knit- 
ting a greater degree of 
fineness or coarseness of 
fabric than with the same 
gauge hook and shank of needle for which the cylinder 
was cut. For example, a 54-gauge shank with a 48- 
gauge hook will knit a heavier yarn than the same 
54-gauge shank with a 54-gauge hook, and vice versa. 

In determining the gauge needle that is to be used 
in a machine, the wall of the cylinder between the 
needles at the bottom of the cut or needle slot of the 
cylinder should be a little thicker than the shank of 
the needle and this besides determining the gauge as 
far as the shank of the needle is concerned also de- 
termines within certain limits the number of needles 
per inch and total number of needles in the cylinder 
of a certain diameter. 

There is a considerable deviation from the fore- 
going, as can be observed from the total number of 
needles in the machine and number of needles per inch 
of a certain gauge, obtainable in 3%-inch and 3%4- 
inch back to back needle diameter of cylinders, if de- 
sired, as shown in Table I. (This does not presume 
the strict outside limits but furnishes an illustration 
of the principle.) 
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**Profit-wise’” Manufacturers 


and Merchants are Utilizing the 


New Developments in Knitwear of 


CELANESE YARN 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


To makers and sellers of all types of 
knitwear—underwear, outerwear, ho- 
siery, bathing suits—the use of Cel- 
anese Yarn today opens the way to 
increased sales, profits and consumer 
satisfaction. 

New developments have widened 
the horizon of merchandising possibili- 
ties with this modern, quality synthetic 
yarn. Progressive manufacturers and 


merchants, keen to see new trends, are 
profiting by using the greater advan- 
tages of Celanese. 

To knitwear, Celanese brings also an 
enviable excellence of reputation and 
practical qualities that are unique. It 
does not shrink or stretch, washes easily 
and dries rapidly, is unharmed by per- 
spiration or sea water, and is comfort- 
able to wear under all conditions. 
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At the Knitting Arts Exhibition in Philadel- 
phia, visit the Celanese exhibit and see what 
the leading mills are doing with Celanese 


BOOTHS: 342-3-4, 368-9-70 





Celanese Corporation of America 
180 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Plant: Amcelle, near Cumberland, Md. 
PHILADELPHIA~— 1046 Public Ledger Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C.—81g Johnston Bldg. 
CELANESE COMPANY, INC. 318 West Adams Street, CHICAGO 
CELANESE COMPANY, INC. 38 Chauncy Street, BOSTON 


CELANESE COMPANY, INC. 819 Santee Street, LOS ANGELES 


Celanese yarns, fabrics and articles are made of synthetic products, manufactured exclusively by Celanese Corporation of America 
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For ribbers, Table II illustrates the number of 
needles to the inch and gauge of needles obtainable in 
cylinders of rib knitting machines—dial usually one 
gauge finer. (Diameter based on outside cylinder 
measurement. ) 

Please observe that there being two sets of ribber 
needles, one set each cylinder and dial, and Table II 
showing only the total number of needles in the cyl- 
inder, it is necessary to add the equivalent of dial 
needles to obtain the total number of needles in the 


Table I. 
Diameter Total Number Needle Needles 
of Cylinder of Needles Gauge Per Inch 
38% inch 166 48 18.1 
3%-inch 230 48 20.9 
3%-inch 220 54 20 
3%-inch 280 54 25.5 
3%-inch 266 70 24.2 
3%4-inch 340 70 31 
3% -inch 178 48 15.1 
3%-inch 246 48 20.8 
3%-inch 240 54 20.4 
3% inch 300 54 25.5 
8% -inch 286 70 24.2 
3 %-inch 360 70 80.5 
Table Il—Ribbers. 

Diameter of Total Number Needle Needles 
Oylinder of Needles Gauge Per Inch 
8 %-inch 106 36 10.71 
8%-inch 130 36 13.18 
8%-inch 114 36 10.60 
3%-inch 150 36 13.92 
3% -inch 80 24 or 36 8.09 
3 %-inch 104 24 or 36 10.51 
3%-inch 86 24 or 36 7.99 
3%-inch 112 24 or 36 10.40 


ribber to correspond with a footer for which it is in- 
tended to make rib cuffs or tops. 

Seamless knitting machines are obtainable in cyl- 
inder diameters ranging from 2 inches up to 44-inch 
gauge, and ranging from 10 gauge up to 70 gauge. 
The total number of needles by twos or even num- 
bers in cylinders run from 32 in small diameter cyl- 
inders up to 360 for 334-inch—70 gauge or more for 
larger diameters if desired. 
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der. The diameters obtainable range from 7 inches 
to 36 inches with needles per inch from 6 to 34. These 
are multi-feed machines running from 4 to 16 ends, 
knitting that many courses for each revolution. A 20- 
inch, 20-cut, 12-feed machine means the cylinder is 20 
inches in diameter, with 20 needles per inch, and 12 
knitting points around the cylinder to knit 12 ends of 
yarn at one time. With this brief statement on body 
machine gauge, full-fashioned gauge must receive 
brief attention also. 

The exact universal method for figuring gauge on 
full-fashioned machines depends on the number of 
needles per inch. The machine gauge designation is 
also the needle gauge designation. Two-thirds of the 
designated full-fashioned gauge gives the number of 
needles per inch in the head. Gauge, in Table III, 
represents the number of needles per 1% inches. 


Table |I|—Full-Fashioned. 


39 gauge x 2/3 26 needles per inch. 


42 gauge x 2/3 = 28 needles per inch. 
45 gauge x 2/3 30 needles per inch. 
48 gauge x 2/3 32 needles per inch. 
51 gauge x 2/3 34 needles per inch. 
54 gauge x 2/3. ~=— 36 _ needles per inch. 


Each head usually consists of a needle section of 14- 
inch width. 

With the foregoing gauge information we are now 
prepared for a brief discussion with fabric illustra- 
tions and abbreviated gauge tables, including a few 
words regarding sinkers, transfer points and looper 
points. 

The gauge of sinkers for knitting machines is de- 
termined within certain limits from the diameter of 
the machine, the gauge of the needles and the number 
of needles in the machine or needles per inch. (The 
total number of needles and needles per inch are giv- 
en, because of the different methods of measuring 
diameters which divided into the total number of nee- 
















































































Table IV. Table V. Table VI. 
Needles Per Inch Knitters Loopers 
Ribbers Knitters 314”. 3%” Points 
Needle Needle Shank Needle Fidelity S&W and Banner Sinker Transfer Needles per In. 
Gauge Thickness Gauge 2%” to 7” 2” to4%” Size Point Total Per Inch Points 
Torrington Torrington Torrington Diameter Diameter Banner Banner 3%” 3%” 
10 Bee 10 ___ 2.60 8.13 ie re ——— eer roe 
12 .048-.049 12 3.20- 5.97 4.7- 8.4 030 or .040 090 R4 A rea Fe 8 
t : ; aa aR ere aE — a “1 2232. 10 
18 .040-.041 18 6.00- 7.98 7.1-10.2 025 075 112 102-95 12 
___24 «034-035 24 7.90-10.51  ——-:10.0-12.9 025 075 128 =(11.7-10.9 14 
q- 5/ 06 
36 027-.028 36 eeisiainaasd en a pie 160 14.6-13.6 16 
i Say - a a ce . 376 16.0-15.0 18 
48 .024-.025 43 15.1-20.9 $15/.010 055 200 182170 20 
pete ee = a oe en) rete a : cz: _ ~ 220 20 0-1 - 7 aa 20 92 - 
54 .020-.021 54 18.2-25.5 010/.007 045 240 219-204 92-24 
a ” — sn 860 23.7-22.: : 24-26 
60 -019-.020 60 aan 25 : 23 - 26-28 
70 a i 24.2-34.1 7 ~ 800 27.7-25.5 28-30 





Ribber diameters range from 134 inches up to 7 
inches and from 10 gauge up depending on the total 
number of needles desired in the respective diameters. 

Larger diameter seamless or sinker machines 
(latch needle) and rib machines are better known as 
sinker body, rib body, and spring needle underwear, 
circular knit, body, or sweater machines. 

Circular latch-needle and spring needle body ma- 
chines use the term cut for designating the number of 
needles per inch or needle slots per inch in the cylin- 





dles in different machines give a varying number of 
needles per inch. If all diameters were measured 
from the centers of the hooks of central hook needles, 
then this consideration would not be necessary for 
needles per inch would be a standard.) 

Sinkers are gauged in thousandths of an inch, and 
some sinkers are of two thicknesses, as 0.015/0.010 
sinkers. This has a two-fold purpose, the thick part 
being the butt end, increasing ruggedness where the 
cams work against them, and the thin part on the 
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KNITTING MACHINES 
BRAIDING MACHINES 
CREASING MACHINES 
FIDELITY MACHINE Co. 


3908 -18 Frankford Avenue 
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Table VIl.—Approximate Yarn Sizes for Knitting Table Vill—Full-Fashioned Gauge and Yarn Sizes. 
Machines. One-Thread Lisle and 
Single Mercerized 
Rib, Latch Needle Needles Cotton Two-Ply Silk 13/15 Rayon 
Machines Cylinder Seamless Machines Gauge PeriInch Count Cotton Count Denier Denier 
Cotton Needles Cotton Rayon 36 24 24—36 40— 60 y 150—200 
Count Per Inch Count Deniers 39 26 32—40 60— 80 8 to 12 Thd 125—175 
6s/1 38/1 42 28 36—48 60—120 5 to 10 Thd 100—150 
19/3 : Ha : 45 30 matats ane 4to 8 Thd 
168/1 10 78/1 , 
248/1 12 108/1 ; as by arbitrary numbers. 
30s/1 14 16s/1 350 : ; : . 
368/1 16 208/1 250 Gauge as applied to needles is a designation repre- 
oes - ai oo. senting the thickness of the shank or blade, and this 
1 pref a. thickness is measured in thousandths of an inch, and 
/ . - - ° 
; 4 ane Lr in Tables IV, V, and VI, are shown the probable thick- 
. 30 ok 85 ness limits for the corresponding gauges. These tables 
32 ean 75 


are very condensed for illustration of interdependent 


“knitting business end” allows for narrower cuts in gauges, etc, discussed so far. (Needles are also num- 

the inside sinker ring which has less space for cuts bered but numbers are not shown here.) 

than the larger circumference outside sinker ring. The approximate yarn sizes suggested in Table VII 
Transfer points are measured in thousandths of an and Table VIII for use on the various gauges of rib- 

inch and designated both by this measurement as well bers, seamless knitting machines and full-fashioned 
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Fig. 100-B. 
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Fig. 300. 
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The demand for quality Rayon is met 
with the Wildman Body Machine 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Norristown, Pa. 
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SPRING NEEDLE BODY MACHINE 
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You’re bound to bounce more 
on a light chassis 


A heavy chassis tends to eliminate 
bouncing and vibration. In the same 
manner the heavy base, upon which 
the legs of the new Wildman machine 
rest, eliminates vibration. 


This feature is only one of many 
developments which are proving to 
be of great interest throughout the 
trade. 


Write for further information. 


WILDMAN MFG. CO. 


id Full-Fashioned Division 
y NORRISTOWN, PA. 
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7 WILDMAN 


FULL FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE 
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knitting machines merely furnish an idea of the flexi- 
bility of knitting equipment. From this information 
it is evident how easy the different methods of des- 
ignating gauge came about. Full-fashioned gauge 
measurements of course are universally standard and 
cther types of flat knitting machines are also des- 
ignated by the actual number of needles per inch. 

Coarser or finer counts of yarn than those des- 
ignated for certain gauges are determined more or 
less according to the kind of finished fabric desired. 
A certain gauge machine adjusted for a medium count 
of yarn without changing adjustments, will knit a 
tighter stitch and heavier fabric with a coarser count 
of yarn, and a looser stitch and more sleazy fabric 
with a finer count of yarn. By loosening the stitch 
on the coarse count fabric and tightening the stitch 
on the fine count fabric these two may be so knit that 
when finished to the same dimensions and stretch or 
elasticity as the medium yarn fabric, they will accord- 
ingly have less stitches or more stitches per square 
inch depending on the degree of difference in the 
counts of yarn used. Furthermore the poundage of 
yarn consumed per unit of fabric is almost directly 
proportional to the difference in counts of yarn or at 
least near enough so that it may be assumed so for 
estimating yarn consumption and yarn costs. 

Along these lines attention is called to Figs. 300, 
200, 150, and 100 herewith. These were all knit on a 
220-needle, 31-inch, 48-gauge machine. Fig. 300 is 
300 denier rayon; Fig. 200 is 200 denier rayon; Fig. 
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150 is 150 denier rayon; and Fig. 100 is 100 denier 
rayon. All of these, knit on the same machine but 
re-adjusted for each knitting to give the same degree 
of stretch and finish under the same conditions, illus- 
trate the flexibility of the knitting machine for a wide 
range of adjustment for different yarns and fabrics. 

Further illustrations are Fig. 200-B (200 denier 
viscose fabric); Fig. 150-B (150 denier viscose fab- 
ric) ; Fig. 100-B (100 denier viscose fabric) ; Fig. 75- 
B (75 denier viscose fabric); and Fig. 50-B (50 
denier viscose fabric). These were knit on a 28-cut 
(28 needles per inch) Wildman spring needle circular 
knit machine, and are shown in the gray. They were 
knit at the same time on the same machine under the 
same conditions without change of adjustments, From 
these extremes in yarn counts usable, it is self-evident 
how important proper adjustment of the machine is, 
for different counts of yarn and different qualities 
of fabric. With proper adjustment of stitch, knitting 
and finishing, it is possible to make fabric on the same 
machine match coarser or finer gauge machine fabrics 
by using coarser or finer counts of yarn respectively, 
and that the proper selection of yarns and proper ad- 
justment of the machine have an important bearing on 
the finished fabric. , 

Only high spots of gauge and its relation have 
been touched on, and just sufficiently to realize that 
quality knit goods have their beginning in the knit- 
ting and require the experience of those who know 
their knitting. 
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Tonnage Production of Sodium 
Hydrosulphite is Announced 


by Royce Chemical Company. 
The Royce Chemical Company, Carl- 


ton Hill, N. J., manufacturers of tex- 
tile chemicals, is now producing sodium 
hydrosulphite under the trade name of 
Vatrolite, in large tonnage on a com- 
mercial scale. They are one of the 
few manufacturers of this product in 
the United States. This material is 
used for the reduction of vat colors and 
as a stripping agent. Vatrolite is 
packed in 250-pound containers, and, 
the company points out, all shipments 
are subjected to careful checking, to 
conform with essential standards of 
quality. 
Single Top Hosiery Stronger, 

Says United States Testing Co. 

Hosiery knit with the weltless, or 
single-top construction offers greater 
resistance to garter strain than hosiery 
of average construction having the 
double welt, according to tests recently 
made by the United States Testing 
Company on both seamless and full- 
fashioned, ladies’ weltless hose and 
hosiery knit with the usual double 
fabric welt. The announcement of the 
tests states: 

“Tt has been the contention of manu- 
facturers of single-top hosiery that the 
single-top construction was stronger be- 
cause, they claim, when the garter is 





fastened to the double welt strain is 
invariably taken up by but one layer 
of the fabric, while the other layer 
shows slack between the welting point 
and point of garter contact. Obviously, 
the slack in the second layer can only 
be taken up after the taut fabric has 
stretched. For this reason, say the ad- 
vocates of single-top hosiery, the welt 
is not of itself a true re-inforcement, 
the re-inforcing qualities of the con- 
struction depending upon the skill with 
which the wearer attaches the garter. 
True re-inforcement is claimed for the 
single-top because of the construction 
of the fabric above the former hemming 
point. 

“For the tests conducted by the 
United States Testing Company, 11 
different types of hose were used, rep- 
resenting average run of hosiery found 
in the market today. The samples in- 
cluded full-fashioned hosiery with 
double-top and picot edge, seamless 
hosiery with both automatic and sewed 
welt and both full-fashioned and seam- 
less single-top hose. Samples were con- 
ditioned for four hours in an atmos- 
phere of 70 degrees F. temperature and 
65 per cent relative humidity before 
testing. 

“Specimens tested were gripped in 
ordinary fashion with the garter. The 
strap of the garter was lamped into the 
top jaw of the machine for measuring 
tensile strength and the stocking was 


wound around the bottom jaw. In this 
manner the specimen was strained until 
a rupture occurred at the garter grip. 
Considerably more strain was required 
to rupture the single-top hosiery of 
both seamless and full-fashioned hosiery 
than was required on hosiery of both 
these constructions having the double 
welt. In the report written subsequent 
to the tests, the United States Testing 
Company said, ‘From the results of the 
tests made, it is evident that the single- 
top hose are in general superior in ten- 
sile strength at the garter grip and will 
withstand more strain before ruptur- 
ing, than will the double-top stockings 
tested. ” 


Bulletin on Special 
Frame Design Motors. 

Ohio Electric Mfg. Co., 5900 Maurice 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio, have issued Bul- 
letin No. 211 illustrating some of the 
special designs of motors made by this 
company, which specializes in special 
motors, that is, motors having a spe- 
cial frame, end bell, shaft, winding or 
speed, length of leads or method of 
mounting, or some other special fea- 
ture. Illustrations of sleeve bearing 
motors with thrust bearing for verti- 
cal mounting with shaft up, and the 
same motors for vertical mounting 
with shaft up, and the same motors 
for vertical mounting with shaft down, 
are included. 
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TORRINGTON = SPRING BEARD NEEDLES 


Skilled workers that never tire... machines ... as 
exquisitely accurate at quitting time as when the 
dav began. Torringtons are machine made needles 

. machined with exact uniformity. hour after 
hour, day after day. Torrington uniformity is re- 


flected in vour production, 
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SCOTT & WILLIAMS machines... 
equipped with Torrington needles 
. turn out these new all-lace 
Hanes stockings now so much in 
7 
Fashion’s spotlight. 
A smart. quality product ...a world- 
famous machine...this is the com- 
\ a“ ‘ ; : 
v pany in which you expect to find 
Torringtons. And you do. 
{ll-over lace hose hy 
Hanes Associated 
Milis, Inc. 
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A\n Apparatus for Testing Dyestuffs 
Under Arrtificial Light 


Examining Dyed Work from Two Angles, Under Both Artificial Light and Daylight 
By W. Ashton Daniel, Dyer, Wiscassett Mills Co. Knitting Department. 


NE can imagine what a great deal of trouble a 
()ave may get into if he employs fluorescent 

colors in his formulae, yet, every year, swatch- 
es are sent to the hosiery mills throughout the coun- 
. try, dyed with such dyestuffs. By fluorescent, we 
mean the quality existing in certain transparent 
bodies of giving off, under the action of light, a col- 
or, differing from their own. 

In order to secure the proper balancing of colors 
for harmonious effect, and not have these changes, 
the dyer must choose from the large number of avail- 
able dyestuffs, those which, among other necessary 
characteristics, are fast or fairly fast to artificial 
light. It is provoking as well as annoying to any 
hosiery dyer to match a shade on a cloudy day and 
then, when the batch is boarded and observed on a 
sunny day, to find that the match he con- 
sidered good was not a match at all. 
There have been quite a few instances 
where swatches dyed with fluorescent 
dyes have been submitted to the dyer for 
matches. There is only one way to 
match such a sample and that is for the 
dyer to employ the same dyestuffs as 
was originally used to dye the sample 
swatch. However, this would not be 
satisfactory to the hosiery trade because 
buyers do not want and will not buy 
hosiery dyed with such unstable dye- 
stuffs that will cause the shade to 
change under every change of light. 

Being unable to find out what dyestuffs were 
used in dyeing the fluorescent swatches without con- 
siderable trouble and inconvenience to all concerned, 
and probably not even then, there is only one thing 
left for the dyer to do and that is to compromise and 
try to strike a medium between the swatch as it looks 
in daylight and as it looks under artificial light. 

Fluorescent swatches can easily be detected in a 
little device the writer has constructed which he will 
call the arti-daylight comparator. This device will 
also show the dyer and any others who are interest- 
ed whether fluorescent dyestuffs are being used in 
a formula. In order to avoid turning out work dyed 
with unstable dyes, as mentioned, this arti-daylight 
comparator is constructed in such a way as to allow 
the observer to get a good view, from at least two 
angles, of the same dyed stocking under both arti- 
ficial light and daylight. 

This apparatus consists of a base board nine 
inches wide and twenty inches long. Fastened to 





this board, by two small hinges is a small box-like 
compartment with only a side, a top and two ends. 
Inside this compartment, situated in the center of 
the back end board, as in Fig. 2 is placed a light 
socket with a flush plate receptacle protruding 
through the end to allow a drop cord to be plugged 
in. In this socket is placed a forty-watt light bulb 
over which is a pear-shaped metal reflector. A 
small square is cut in the top six by six inches. This 
is to allow the observer to view the stocking from 
above. One side is left off so that the observer may 
also get a side view of the stocking. If necessary, in 
order to make the compartment a little darker when 
viewing the stocking from the side, a small book or 
piece of cardboard may be placed over the square 
cut in the top. This will serve to keep out any day- 





light that may enter the top when a side view of the 
stocking is made. This apparatus is easy to make, 
very practical and does a world of good in as much 
as it eliminates any guessing or doubt. The facts are 
right before you. 

In using this comparator for testing dyes to arti- 
ficial light the following procedure is recommended: 
First, make a one per cent dyeing in a beaker as 
usual and when dried, place the stocking on the base 
board of the arti-daylight comparator as in Fig. 3 
and lower the upper portion of the comparator so 
that half of the stocking is on the inside of the com- 
partment and the other half of the stocking on the 
outside. The light is then turned on and if any 
change whatsoever takes place it is. readily discern- 
able by the eye. One can easily see what a great help 
this is to the modern hosiery dyer and, yet, be such 
an inexpensive apparatus. This device can be used 
not only by hosiery dyers, but by any dyer of textile 
commodities. 
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ie is rare indeed that anything 
ever happens to the Coulier 
Motion of a Reading Machine. 
But, since no metal or no opera- 
tor is infallible, there exists the 
possibility of “something going 
wrong” with this mechanism. 

To prevent excess breakage in 
the event that the Coulier Motion 
fails to function properly, all 
Reading Machines are now equip- 
ped with a safety device that will 
trip a limit switch and bring the 


machine to an immediate stop. 
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See ee Vhiesd 
“Ounee of Prevention” 


(Che i F. Witten 


Sa . C ude 









The parts of the machine utilized for the 


operation of this switch are one of the Back 
Catchbar Levers and the Slur Cam Connecting 
Bar. By means of a cam (1—Fig. 1) the switch 
is kept closed so long as the Coulier Motion is 
operating properly, and is opened only when 


the Coulier Motion fails to function. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 


READING. PENNA. 
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The Wet Treatment and Dyeing 
of Cotton Knit Goods 


HETHER cotton tu- 
\ \ bular knit goods is 
to be dyed or 


bleached, the scouring of 
the material is one of the 
most important factors. 
The degree of scouring that 
is necessary for any partic- 
ular piece of goods depends entirely upon the amount 
of foreign matter, such as motes, specks, oil and dirt, 
present in the raw material. Carded yarn should be 
given a better scour than combed yarn. 

Should the mill have orders on hand to process 
4,000 or 5,000 pounds of material, the kier of course 
should be used. However, lots of from 100 to 600 
pounds or even 800 pounds can easily be handled by 
a machine of the reel type. Each string of knit goods 
should have a length of about 110 yards in order to 
give uniform results on the reel machine. 

Soft water, of course, in all processes gets the call 
over hard water. The water should also be clear and 
free from iron. There are short tests to determine 
the presence of iron and the hardness contents of the 
water. Water which is not clear is likely to discolor 
the fabric. 

Especially in the scouring and bleaching it is nec- 
essary to use soft water to prevent the formation of 
insoluble soaps and other precipitations on the fabric. 
Several good water softening machines are on the 
market and today few mills are without one of these 
types. 


Scouring. 


The ratio of water to the material for the reel 
type machine should be 20 parts to 1 part (by weight) 
during the operation of scouring. After the goods are 
loaded on the machine, the steam is turned on and 
the chemicals necessary for scouring are added to the 
tub. For a good scour, some mills use one per cent 
of caustic soda, two per cent of soda ash and one per 
cent of pine oil. The presence of pine oil in the scour 
greatly accelerates the wetting-out of the cotton. This 
operation should be at the boil for about one and one- 
half hours. 

To insure whiter goods preparatory to bleaching, 
two and one-half per cent of soda ash and two and 
one-half per cent of sodium peroxide at the boil for 
one hour is sometimes used with very good results. 
Should this method be used, several good washes are 
necessary before the bleaching operation is performed. 


Washing. 


It is imperative that enough time be allowed for 
each washing operation; that is, do not hurry the 
step, but give enough time for the wash water to thor- 
oughly rinse. After scouring a warm rinse at about 





THs discussion is based upon the methods 

used by the author in the wet treatment 
and dyeing of cotton knit tubular fabric, 
and his recommendations represent his own 
opinions and practices. 





130 degrees Fahrenheit for 
ten minutes should be giv- 
en the material, followed 
by flooding the tub over the 
flood holes, which are cut 
into the sides of the ma- 
chine. This should be fol- 
lowed by a cold rinse for 
ten minutes, and again the tub flooded. The goods 
are then ready for bleaching or dyeing as the case 
may be. 


Bleaching. 


Without removing the goods from the machine, the 
water volume is made up to ten parts to one part of 
material, and the bleach added. The bleaching solu- 
tion may be purchased ready for use as sodium hypo- 
chlorite, or it may be made up just prior to being used 
on the lot being bleached. 

The bleaching solution for a 500-pound lot of goods 
can be made up as follows: Run a wooden barrel one- 
third full of water and stir about 15 pounds of soda 
ash into the water, after which 6 pounds of caustic 
soda is stirred into the solution. The barrel is next 
filled with water up to within 8 or 10 inches of the 
top and chlorine gas from a platform scale is allowed 
to bubble into the solution in the barrel until about 
74% pounds are weighed off. With the addition of 
this solution the bleaching process is carried on for 
from 1% to 4 hours, depending upon the degree of 
whiteness desired and also upon the grade of material 
being processed. The best temperature for this proc- 
ess is 80 degrees F., although some bleachers prefer 
to bleach up as high as 100 degrees F. Great care 
should be exercised to insure careful handling of the 
temperature as too high a temperature often produces 
bad results. 

After the goods are bleached, at least two good 
washes are necessary and again the tub should be 
flooded before draining the wash water. Should the 
flooding not be carried out, dirt particles floating on 
the surface of the water will settle upon the goods 
causing innumerable spots. 

The sour is next in the procedure and for this 
operation the regular volume in the tub is maintained. 
One pint of muriatic acid 20 degrees Baume for each 
100 pounds of goods will give a sufficient sour. This 
operation should be carried on for at least ten min- 
utes. As sulphuric acid produces insoluble compounds, 
muriatic acid is preferred for this work. 


Neutralizing. 


As a neutralizer, sodium bisulphite is often used, 
although there are many other neutralizers on the 
market which will do very good work. One-half pound 
of sodium bisulphite for each 100 pounds of material 







































Cheap Needles Come High! 


The difference in the price of needles is a matter of 
cents ... The difference in their performance mounts 
into dollars—and plenty of them. Which more than 
one mill-owner has learned when trying to balance 
the expense of seconds, menders, press-offs and idle 
machines against the “‘savings’’ on needles bought 
at a price. 


The scales tip in your favor when all of your ma- 
chines are equipped with the lowest cost needles you 
can buy—Royersfords! 


ROYERSFORD NEEDLE WORKS, INC. 


Royersford, Pennsylvania 


ROYERSFORD~-NEEDLES 
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should neutralize any chlorine remaining in the goods 
after the sour. Starch iodide solution should be used 
as an indicator to show that the last traces of chlorine 
are removed. About 20 grams of starch and 5 grams 
of potassium iodide are boiled with 1 liter of water 
to make this solution. 

Two rinses are then given, the first being a warm 
rinse at about 120 degrees F., followed by a flood. The 
last water should be below 100 degrees F., and to re- 
move any odor that may have been caused by the so- 
dium bisulphite, about 1 quart of ammonia 26 degrees 
Baume is added to this rinse. The goods are removed 
from the tub in this liquor. 


Softening and Blueing. 


Instead of using the ammonia in the last rinse, a 
softener especially made up for cotton knit goods may 
be added. Where a very soft feel is required, this 
addition of a softening compound is essential. 

There are many good softeners on the market for 
cotton knit goods, but some mills prefer to make up 
their own softening compounds. A good softener may 
be made up as follows: Boil 5 pounds of white stearic 
acid in about 10 gallons of water and then add 1 pint 
of 26 degree Baume ammonia (in one gallon of water). 
Mix this solution thoroughly and use 1 gallon of this 
solution for each 100 pounds of knit goods. 

Although the bleacher may have done his work 
well, the bleached goods usually contain a slightly yel- 
lowish tinge which requires blueing. The more yellow 
the bleach, the redder should be the blueing added. 

The blueing may also be added to the last rinse 
along with the ammonia or the softener. It is im- 
perative that the finish bath be free from acid. The 
decomposition of the coloring matter in the presence 
of acid is caused by the action of heat in drying the 
goods and even slight traces of acid are sufficient to 
start the reaction. Attempts have been made to use 
Methylene Blue and Methylene Violet, but cotton takes 
these dyes up too quickly and the results, as a rule, 
are uneven. A gram or two of Acid Blue or Acid Vio- 
let per 100 pounds of goods will give a good “blued 
white.” 


Dyeing Cotton Knit Goods. 


The dyeing of cotton knit goods with substantive 
dyestuffs may sound very easy, yet many times ex- 
perienced dyers have been guilty of producing poor 
results. Without a doubt, these poor results have 
been produced by the omission of some important op- 
eration in order to save either time or expense. A 
short cut to good results often ends in bad work in- 
stead. It is imperative that each operation be car- 
ried out in detail as to time and temperature so as to 
insure faultless work. 

As was mentioned in a preceding paragraph, a 
good scour is of the greatest importance. Specks, 
waxes, etc., will show up very plainly after dyeing if 
not removed, especially when mode shades are dyed. 
Just as good a scour should be given to material which 
is to be dyed as is given to material to be bleached. 

Prior to the dyeing operation a bleach or some- 
times a semi-bleach is given to the material after it 
is thoroughly rinsed following the scour. A _ semi- 
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bleach can be obtained by using 2 quarts of sodium 
hypochlorite (with a strength of 16 per cent Av.Cl. by 
weight) for each 100 pounds of material. The tem- 
perature of this operation may be run at about 90 de- 
grees F. for about 15 minutes, Should knit goods con- 
taining quite a bit of dirt be in process, a quart more 
of sodium hypochlorite could be used. This bleach 
usually is sufficient for a bottom for light shades. 
Most dark shades will not require any bleaching. 

After bleaching, a cold water rinse for ten min- 
utes should be given to the material, and then a fresh 
bath containing one per cent of sodium bisulphite (on 
the weight of the goods) should be made up. After 
running the material in this solution for 10 or 15 
minutes, the lot is then ready for the dyeing operation. 

Various chemicals are used in the bath as assist- 
ants in the dyeing operation. Pine oil is used to a 
very great extent as it assures level dyeing and better 
exhaustion of the dyebath. One to three pounds of 
pine oil to each 100 pounds of knit goods gives very 
good results. When dyes with poor level dyeing prop- 
erties are used, it is advisable to add one-half or one 
per cent of soda ash to the dyebath. 

There are many direct dyestuffs which give fine 
results on cotton knit goods when properly handled. 
Direct Yellow NN, Fast Yellow 4GL, Direct Orange 
RS, Brown BBN, Catechu 3G, Scarlet 4BS, Scarlet 
8BLN, Blue RW, Sky Blue 6BX, Green GB and Direct 
Black GX00, are among those dyestuffs which give 
satisfactory results. These dyestuffs are commercially 
fast to washing. 

After the dye is thoroughly dissolved and added 
to the dyebath, the tub should be allowed to run from 
5 to 10 minutes until the dye has circulated evenly 
throughout the material before turning on the steam. 
The steam is then turned on and the bath brought to 
the boil in about one-half hour. After the tempera- 
ture has been kept at the boil for about 15 minutes a 
sample is taken and common salt added should the 
shade not be up to the standard. It must be remem- 
bered that an addition of salt should be made only 
with the steam turned off and that the steam should 
not be turned on until the machine has been run for 
about 10 minutes. The bath should then again be 
brought to the boil for 10 or 15 minutes before a sam- 
ple is again taken. 

Where a shade has been run before and it is known 
just how much salt is required, it is best to add that 
amount of salt in two portions rather than all at one 
time. The same precaution should be taken in regard 
to having the steam turned off when each addition is 
made in order to avoid color streaks. 

When the correct shade is obtained the tub may 
be flooded and the excess dye removed. A fresh bath 
is then made up and the knit goods removed from the 
machine from this water. Should the fabric require 
softening, a softener can be added to the last rinse 
before removing the lot. 

Cotton knit goods should not be left to lie around 
in a wet condition. Immediate extraction should be 
followed by drying. Color blotches and streaks are 
sometimes caused by goods lying too long in trucks in 
a wet condition. 
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UNION 
SPECIAL 


39000 
series 


Overedging machines 


These perfected high speed overedgers 
have set an entirely new standard for 
quality, speed and economy in all types 
of overseaming operations. See them at | 
work at the Knitting Arts Exposition, | 
Philadelphia, Space 290-91 and 324-25. 


UNION SPECIAL MACHINE Co. 


400 North Franklin Street ss Chieago, Ilinois 


Thirty-Nine-Thousand Series machines are built in 
28 styles for light and heavy duty overseaming, 
special styles built to order for special work. Write 


for complete descriptions and samples of work. 














Practical 


Silk or Cotton Seaming Thread for 
Fine Gauge Chiffon Number? 


A question, and several advance answers, published 
together here in view of the timeliness of the subject. 
Other answers are invited. 


The Question. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

We are making a fine gauge all-silk chiffon full- 
fashioned stocking, and concluded that such a stock- 
ing should be seamed with a silk thread. We had the 
throwster make up some seaming thread from regu- 
lar tram silk by twisting 5 threads right 8 turns, then 
plying two of these 5 threads left twist 10 turns, mak- 
ing a 10-thread silk. This silk ran well on the ma- 
chine, and made a beautiful seam, but it does not 
wear satisfactorily, as it chafes in the high heel where 
the shoe rubs and the seam opens up. I have tried 
other sizes and combinations without satisfactory re- 
sults. I have also tried spun silk in different counts, 
but this does not have a smooth thread finish and does 
not run well on the needle. 


The most satisfactory all-around thread I have 
found so far for this purpose is a 90s/3 Sak. This 
runs well on the machine, makes a neat seam, and will 
wear as long as the stocking. 

In dyeing all silk goods with a cotton seam it is 
necessary to add cotton dyes to the dyebath to dye the 
seam, which is one objection, of course. 

I would be glad to have some of your full-fash- 
ioned readers give their opinions and practice on this 
subject, in detail. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6054. 


Some Answers. 
EDITOR COTTON: 

The question which “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6054” has 
brought up with regard to the use of cotton or silk 
seaming thread in fine gauge chiffon stockings, is very 
interesting at this time. This man said that, con- 
cluding that such a stocking should be seamed with a 
silk thread, he secured a special seaming thread of 
tram silk, in which five threads were twisted right 8 
turns, then plying two of these left twist 10 turns, 
making a 10-thread silk. He said this ran well on 
the machine, but did not wear satisfactorily, chafing 
in the high heel where the shoe rubs, and the seam 
opening up. He said also that he had tried spun silk 
for the seaming thread, with unsatisfactory results, 


Discussions 
Readers on Various Knitting Subjects 
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E invite our readers to make use of this de- 

partment for the discussion of any and all 
problems arising in connection with the knitting mill 
from the office to the packing and shipping depart- 
ments. Questions, answers or letters need not con- 
form to any particular style and will be properly 
edited before publishing. All questions will be an- 
swered as promptly as possible. The names and 
addresses of the contributors must be given, but will 
be held in confidence and a pen name substituted 
when printed. All acceptable contributions other 
than questions will be paid for after publication. 
The editors do not hold themselves responsible for 
any statements of opinion or fact which may appear 
in this department unless so endorsed. This de- 
partment is open to all. 


e @ 


and that the most satisfactory all-around thread he 
had found is a 90s/3 Sak, which he says runs well on 
the machine, makes a neat seam, and will wear as long 
as the stocking. 

I wish to advise that our own experience is simi- 
lar to his. As a result of unsatisfactory service in 
some of our chiffon goods where silk was used for the 
seaming thread, we are returning to a previous ar- 
rangement, by leaving the silk needle thread in, but 
using a 100s/3 for the looper thread. It is my opinion 
that this change will have no effect upon the sales ap- 
peal of the stockings, and I am sure that any such 
possible effect will be greatly overbalanced by the 
added service of cotton in the back seam. You will 
understand that with high twist silk in the stocking 
and with high twist silk in both needle and looper, that 
the friction of the threads against each other at wear- 
ing points like the heel causes the different silk threads 
to cut each other like a file. This trouble will be great- 
ly minimized by having one thread of cotton. While 
pure silk of the same count as any given number of 
cotton sewing thread gives much greater tensile 
strength than the cotton, it will not stand up half as 
well under friction or agitation as cotton will. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6056. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I was interested to read the letter from “CONTRIB- 
UTOR No. 6054”, who states that for seaming an all- 
silk chiffon full-fashioned stocking he finds a cotton 
yarn to be better than silk yarn. I would say that we 
are using an 80s/3 Sak cotton yarn. We have found 
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this to be very satisfactory, making a very neat seam, 
and at the same time not giving the dyer a great deal 
of difficulty, although he does have to add a certain 
amount of cotton dye to take on this seam. Of course, 
this doesn’t present much of a problem to him because 
we reinforce the toes of practically 75 per cent of our 
numbers with cotton. We are making all net styles 
with a few exceptions in fancy lace tops, and we have 
to be very careful with the seams. 

We have tried 10-thread silk, but did not find it to 
wear satisfactorily. We have also experimented with 
spun silk, and although this ran very satisfactorily, 
we felt that the additional expense did not warrant its 
use. 

It has been our experience that the cotton seam 
holds up better, and it gives the dyer very little diffi- 
culty. I would suggest that “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6054” 
continue with the cotton seam, even though it does 
require an addition in the dye. I am sure that the 
same experience that he has had on the pure silk 
thread will also appear on the spun silk thread, and 
it would not give satisfactory wearing qualities that 
cotton provides. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6060. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Our opinion on seaming yarn for all-silk full-fash- 
ioned hosiery is almost identical with that of “Con- 
TRIBUTOR No. 6054”, who pointed out that he had found 
that a silk seaming yarn would not hold up in wear, 
and that the seam would open up, and that he uses a 
90s/3 Sak. yarn for seaming. 

It is possible to use 80s/3 Sak. in place of 90s/8, 
but the latter is more satisfactory. 

By using the proper dyeing formula, the seaming 
yarn can be dyed to match the balance of the stock- 
ing. We certainly recommend the use of cotton seam- 
ing yarn over a yarn of silk. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6059. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

With regard to seaming fine gauge, all silk chiffon 
full-fashioned hosiery, which subject was brought up 
by “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6054”, we have come to the same 
conclusion that he presented—that to use a silk thread 
in the seam does not give adequate wear, and that a 
high grade cotton yarn is best for seaming. 

We tried seaming our silk work with spun silk at 
first, but gave this up as unsatisfactory. We also 
started seaming with 90s/3 Sak. seaming yarn, but 
gave this up in preference to 50s/2 Sak., which we 
found made a little neater seam and gave satisfactory 
wear. 

The only silk yarn that could be used for the seam- 
ing that would give satisfactory wear, I imagine, 
would be silk sewing thread which is used for clocking 
purposes, etc., but I have never tried this so I really 
cannot give you any first-hand information. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6057. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I am pleased to answer the inquiry of “(CONTRIBU- 
TOR No. 6054” with regard to seaming thread for a 
full-fashioned all-silk chiffon stocking. 


I note this 
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man found a silk seaming thread to be unsatisfac- 
tory. 

We use nothing but 80s/3 or 90s/3 up to and in- 
cluding a three-thread stocking. It is true that this 
makes it necessary to add cotton dyes to the dye bath, 
but this has never proved a serious objection. 

In making goods finer than three-thread, we have 
found a 10-thread properly twisted to be very satis- 
factory. Our thread is made of 5-threads with 8 turns 
to the right, plying two of these, but only giving them 
6 to 6% turns to the left. 

In making tests, we had 12 pairs of stockings 
worn by 12 different girls; not one reported the seams 
breaking in this test. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6058. 


The Importance of Boarding. 


Some suggestions on this process, which is very vital 
to the production of quality hosiery. 
EDITOR COTTON: 


Although there is little ever said about boarding 
hosiery, it is one of the most important steps in the 
process of their manufacture. I heard a salesman, who 
sells the entire production of four big hosiery mills, 
say that boarding is one of the most essential points 
in finishing hosiery. It makes no difference what 
kind of high-priced yarn the stockings are knit from, 
or how well they are made or dyed, or how expensive 
the dye is that makes them fast colored, or how care- 
fully they are boxed—if they are not carefully board- 
ed, all of these things are wasted, making the stock- 
ings look cheap although they are of a high grade. 

The tops must be evenly boarded, the yarn in the 
toe must be pulled out, the seams of the heels should 
be placed on the forms evenly, making the toe and 
heel straight. A good test to see that the seams of 
the toe and heel are straight is to stick a pin in one 
side and if it comes out on the other side in the same 
position, the toe was placed correctly on the form. This 
applies as well to the heel. 

It is important, therefore, to teach the boarders 
how to do their work right; teach them to be careful. 
not only in boarding, but in laying their work on the 
boards to be carried into the finishing room. The hose 
should be placed on the boards in neat stacks, for they 
are still slightly damp, and wrinkles pressed in and 
allowed to dry will cause the pairers to have lots of 
re-boards. If the overseer of this department will 
keep a close check on the boarders, and the pairers 
will cooperate with him, the work will be much better, 
with fewer reboards and fewer complaints from the 
customers. 

The pairers are to pick out all re-boards, for which 
they are paid a liberal price, and send them back to the 
boarders, and the boarders are charged back for the 
cost of picking them out plus the cost of re-boarding 
them. A careless boarder will soon find that he is 
losing money instead of making it, and will try to im- 
prove his work. 

If each employee of a hosiery mill could only be 
made to realize that his work is a part of a great pat- 
tern, which must be made as nearly perfect as pos- 
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- the Royee idea of SODIUM 
HYDROSULPHITE is now in production on a volume seale. 
@ Royee engineers and technicians have modest pride 
in this development of a comparatively rare and in- 
trieately controlled chemical formula. 
@ VATROLITE .. this newest term for Sodium Hydro- 
sulphite . . bears the uniform and unquestionably 
desirable characteristics needful in the dye-house 
for Vat Color reduction and as a Stripping Agent. 
Certainly! .. You may sample VATROLITE 


- - Without cost or obligation. 


ROYCE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Wanulacturing Chemists 
CARLTON HILL. NEW JERSEY 
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RICHARD HAWORTH, INC... 25 Fountain Street, Providence, Rhode Island ANICH 
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| SVERYWHERE in the world, Banner Automatic 
4 Hosiery Machines are known as the most complete line 
built today. On Banner Machines alone, the hosiery manu- 
facturer can produce the greatest possible variety of mer- 
chandise. What is more, every item of this hosiery 
merchandise measures up to the highest standards of knit- 
ting efficiency and economy. Every item represents the last 
word in the mechanics of styling and the demands of the 
consumer market. Banner engineers are always working 
in advance of the hosiery manufacturers’ needs— Banner 
Machines are therefore always a step ahead of market con- 
ditions. Manufacturers who bank on Banner can be sure of 


better business! 
BANNER SINGLE-TOP 
AND MESH ATTACHMENTS 


Single-Top is the most important construction de- 
velopment for ladies’ seamless hosiery in many years. 
Banner Single-Top with genuine picot edge and anti- 
ravel stitches in and below the garter region gives in- 
creased elasticity, greater resistance to garter strain 
and 15©¢ more production per machine. Exclusive 
with Banner and leased on moderate terms for appli- 
cation to Banner machines only. 

Banner Mesh Attachment, 26 selections, applicable 
to all Banner high cylinder machines from 2” di 
ameter up to and including 70 gauge. Low cylinders 
changed to high at nominal cost, for applying mesh 
attachment. 





BANNER THE WORLD’S MOST 
COMPLETE LINE OF 





@©® FOR HALF-HOSE 

Wrap Stripe, Automatic True-Rib-Top, 

Split-foot, 12 Step, Mesh, Jacquard, 
Plain Banner machines 





Wrap Stripe Hosiery shows wiiewmol (Great -Americaé 
Knitting M 

© FOR GOLF-HOSE 

12 Step, Jacquard, Mesh, 

Rib-to-Toe, Plain Banner machines 





@ FOR LADIES’ 

Mesh, Single-Top, Nib Jack, 

Split-foot, Rib-to-Toe, 
Plain Banner machines 


® FOR CHILDREN’S 


Wrap Stripe, Jacquard, Rib-to-Toe, 
12 Step, Mesh, Plain Banner machines 





18 color feeds, 14 steps. Double or triple color change in vertucal 
designs, or simultaneous color change in all verticals if desired; 5 
yarn changes and binder; high splice and double sole. The Banner 
Wrap Stripe machine knits any yarns or plated combinations. With 
more than four years successful mill operation behind it the Banner 
Wrap Stripe machine stands out as the leader for all genuine wrap 


stripe production. 


Knits leg and instep from single cone of yarn, eliminating yarn 


change defects and uneven dyeing. No trace of fringe where silk 





instep joins reinforcement. Separate fashioning device for each sec 
tion of the hose saves fixer’s time in sizing, contributing to lower: 
1 


operating costs. Narrow extra high splice and triple toe. New 


low heel permits “white foot” production for higher priced lines 





Automatically knits French welt true-rib-top plain halt-hose, or 


combination with 12 Step Attachment and Universal Striper. The 


True-Rib-Top Half-Hose machine is a fast producer and reduces 


knitting costs by eliminating hand transfer—equipped with 5 yarn 





levers and binder, spliced heels and toes 


HEMPHILL COMPANY 


PAWTUCKET, Rhode Island 93 Worth St., NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA CHATTANOOGA HIGH POINT, N 
6822 N. Gratz St. James Bidg 
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ULL SIZED CONES 
wound on the No. 40 
Universal Winder are 8” 
at the base and weigh 4 lbs. 


Two cones are placed in 
a magazine creel, thus plac- 
ing back of the warper 
200,000 yards of No. 30’s 
yarn. This quantity of yarn 
as a supply to the warper 
reduces the expense of 
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creeling, as when a cone is 
exhausted another is tied in 
without stopping the oper- 
ation of the warper. The 
imperfections have been 
removed from the yarn in 
the process of winding, and 
the yarn being delivered by 
absolutely uniform tension 
from the creel, insures as 
nearly perfect beams as can 
be obtained by any process. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING 
LUMPANY 


BUSTUN 
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sible, that one little slight in the beginning will be 
the proverbial mountain in the end, I am sure that all 
the work would be nearer perfect. 

W. H. H. (S. C.) 


Causes of Dial Running Fast and Slow. 


Some further opinions on causes of varying speeds 
which result in trouble at transfer, What is your 
experience? 

EDITOR COTTON: 

I notice on page 102 of the January issue the prob- 
lem stated by “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6011” who says that 
on one of his Model H H 220-needle reverse plaiting 
machines, he is having trouble with the dials running 
fast and slow. 

This trouble is not an uncommon one on H H, RI 
and K machines. The causes are many and varied, 
the remedies are likewise. In a new machine right 


from the factory it is usually a poor assembly job; 
in an old machine it is an entirely different problem. 

It is my opinion that this man’s trouble is that 
the dial and cylinder in this machine are not in per- 
fect alignment. 


This has been caused by the dial not 





having been centered with the cylinder when the ma- 
chine was assembled, or the cylinder and cam rings 
have been removed to do some repair work, and in 
being replaced, have gotten out of center with the 
dial, or vice versa. 

Usually the cross-bar and complete dial assembly 
can be removed and replaced without getting it off 
center. If this is an old machine, he should make 
certain that the gear ring is not badly worn as this 
would cause the cylinder to “wabble.” In case the 
cylinder has been removed to replace broken walls, 
the replaced walls should be ground perfectly true 
with the others in the cylinder. Some men file them 
by hand. They should be ground with a tool post 
grinder in a lathe for best results as this keeps the 
outside circle of the cylinder in good shape. 

If the cam ring has been removed to replace a 
worn or broken jack cam, the cams should have been 
properly cleaned to avoid hard grease or particles of 
metal getting between the jack cams on the cam ring 
and forcing the cylinder to one side. 


Sometimes new jack cams are too thick, and if not 
ground to the same thickness as the cam removed it 
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would throw the cylinder to one side, especially if it 
had a worn gear ring or a cylinder not properly re- 
paired. 

All other cams on the cam ring should be examined 
carefully to be sure that none presses against the cy]l- 
inder. 

Then, I would recommend moving the bevel gear 
No. 5555 to the left so it meshes into the gear ring 
as far as possible without binding, and then moving 
the auxiliary racking pawl lever cam No. 6274 to the 
right, against the frame of the machine, and tighten- 
ing securely, which will keep the bevel gear from mov- 
ing from right to left while transferring and prevent 
a back lash on all gears that help drive the dial pro- 
viding they are meshed properly. 

The latch ring bracket should have two dowel pins 
to keep it in place, in addition to the two screws. 
Some fixers tamper with these or remove one or both 
to enable them to move the latch ring, trying to stop 
various kinds of trouble. This of course is entirely 
wrong and will throw the dial off center. 

If all of the cams and adjustments mentioned here 
are correct, there is to my mind but one thing to be 
done and that is to re-center the dial by removing the 


If the outsides of two discs, one of 
which has the hole off center, are 
put together, the holes will show 
out of line as in Circle |. If these 
are put on a shaft with the holes 
lined up, the outsides will be off 
center as shown in Circle 2 


cross bar and re-setting it, using a centering jig 
which is furnished by the machine manufacturers, It 
should be made certain that the needles are in a per- 
fect circle, as needles out of line will throw the jig 
off. 

What has been said here will apply equally to H H 
plain and spiral, Model K plain and spiral, and also 
R I machines. 

In the accompanying sketches, the solid line, Cir- 
cle 1, shows the hole exactly in the center. The dot- 
ted line, Circle 2, is of the same size but with the 
hole 1/32-inch off center. If you will imagine two 
discs with these different centers, on the same shaft, 
one above the other, turning independent of each other 
in the same direction, this will give a reproduction of 
a dial and cylinder out of center, causing the fast and 
slow condition described. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6034. 





EDITOR COTTON: 

I have read in the January issue the question of 
“CONTRIBUTOR No. 6011” who explains that he has a 
Model H H reverse plaiting machine which he says 
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gives him trouble with the dials running fast and slow 
and causing trouble in the transfer. 

I presume that he means that the dial gets ahead 
or behind the transfer point. This may be caused by 
the gears not being adjusted closely enough, thereby 
causing back lash, or if the machine has run for a 
great length of time the gears may be worn. It also 
is necessary to be certain that the dial is centered 
properly. The machine manufacturers furnish a de- 
vice with which it is possible to adjust the dial for 
correct center. 

Below the cylinder head on the main driving gear 
there is a smaller gear attached which drives the dial. 
By this gear it is possible to adjust the dial forward 
or back. The dial should be adjusted so the transfer 
bits come directly over the head of the needles when 
transferring, so that the hook of the needle can go 
through them and receive the stitches when the hooks 
and cast-offs pull back into the dial. A good many 
drop stitches are caused by the hooks when they are 
not properly tensioned. In this case the hooks will 
work forward and backward while running and drop 
the stitches. 

Adjusting the dial and dial cams should be at- 
tempted only by someone thoroughly familiar with 
them, as this is a very delicate operation. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6023. 


Testing Welt Stretch. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

On ribber machines which make tops for hose, 
some means must be had for checking the welt 
stretch of these tops occasionally as they come from 
the machines. The accompanying illustration repre- 
sents a regular wooden boarding room form cut out 
to the dimensions shown. Line A represents the welt 
stretch we expect from a Wildman double feed 
French welt machine, 34-inch, 110/110 needles. The 
welt of the top is brought over the board first and 
pulled down to the line A. If the top is too tight, the 
welt will break out before it reaches this point. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6024. 
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Applying Double Sole and High Splice 
Attachment. 


How to put this attachment on B-5 machines equipped 
with four-step progressive sinker reverse plaiting. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

You have published an inquiry from “CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 6018” who asks for a discussion of the methods 
used to put double soles and high spliced heels on 8S. 
& W. Model B-5, 3%-inch, 220-needle machines 
equipped with four-step progressive sinker reverse 
plaiting attachment. 

The matter of putting double sole and high 
spliced heels on these machines equipped with sink- 
er reverse plaiting attachment is very simple. Of 
course, a great deal depends on the condition of the 
machine, such as the parts of the regular equipment 
that have been taken off when equipping with the 
plaiting attachment. 


Let us assume that the machine has been changed 
to make ingrain or colored yarn styles where it is 
desired to use all four yarn fingers for leg yarns, 
leaving only one finger for heel and toe yarn. Under 
such conditions all of the double sole equipment 
must have been removed, and we judge that the ma- 
chine under discussion has been so changed. 


In this case it is merely necessary to exchange 
one of the regular yarn fingers for a double sole fin- 
ger, to exchange the regular thrust bar and put in a 
double sole thrust bar, to replace the double sole cam 
on the outside sinker ring (if this has been taken 
off), and to add to the length of the cam on the 
main drum which operates the double sole thrust 
bar. 


This is all that is necessary to be done to the 
machine in order to get the double sole and high 
spliced heel in the stockings. It will, of course, mean 
that use of one yarn is lost for the leg yarn but there 
are still three fingers available for this, which 
should be all that are necessary for the type of fancy 
half-hose that is mostly in demand at the present 
time—rayon and acetate, cross-dyed, reverse plait- 
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ing. It is of course evident that it is impossible to 
put a double sole in a fancy sock on a B-5 machine 
when it is desired to use four fingers for yarn in the 
leg. 

For best results in plaiting the double sole, if 
an all-over pattern is being made, or any part of the 
pattern overlaps the high heel and double sole, the 
double sole yarn finger should be put between the 
two yarn fingers carrying the two leg yarns. This 
will keep the pattern in the high heel and double 
sole from appearing mottled, as it will allow much 
better plaiting, and the pattern will stand out dis- 
tinctly. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6022. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

“CONTRIBUTOR No. 6018” inquires for a “discussion 
of the methods used to put double soles and high 
spliced heels on Scott and Williams Model B-5, 31%4- 
inch 220-needle machines equipped with four-step 
progressive sinker reverse plaiting attachment.” 
He says, “We are experimenting on putting double 
soles and high spliced heels on our machines at the 
present time, and any information I can get through 
your magazine will be greatly appreciated.” 


In dwelling on this question briefly, if the con- 


How About Your Lubricating Methods? 


Give this man your method of lubricating main bear- 
ings, etc. 
EDITOR COTTON: 

I wonder why we should not get some discussion 
started about the best methods of lubricating our 
seamless machines. I do not mean the needles, sinkers, 
stitch cams and other little top jobs that the fixer 
usually takes care of every day. I mean the running 
gear, the main bearings inside the machine that carry 
the burden of the day’s grind day in and day out and 
which are so easily and so frequently neglected. 

Some mills, I presume, keep a man for this pur- 
pose, whose duties are to see that the machinery is 
kept well lubricated at all times, but this proves a 
little expensive for the small or medium-sized mill. 
Other mills regard that as a part of the fixer’s duty, 
and take it for granted that he is looking after that 
part of his work along with his other duties, which in 
many cases is not true. Fixers are just like men in 
other lines—they have a tendency to want to put 
things off that are seemingly going along all right. 
Consequently that part of their work is put off in- 
definitely in many cases, and the result is worn bear- 
ings, which throw the entire machine out of balance, 
causing other bearings to wear abnormally, gears to 
wear off on one side; auxiliary and drum pawl plates 
become worn, causing the machine to kick wrong, as 
we say, or the drum doesn’t get the proper move at 
the proper time, causing a smash-up which in many 
cases breaks 50 to 100 needles and lots of times even 
more that that. In fact, there is no end to the trouble 
caused directly or indirectly from lack of proper lub- 
rication in the gearing of the machines. 


I have no intention of pulling anyone away from 
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tributor will permit me to say so, the biggest handi- 
cap in working out a double sole is the lack of de- 
termination to do the job and have it over with. As 
a basis for beginning I would suggest reference to 
Scott and Williams general catalogue regarding high 
splicing on page 13. 

In addition to a regular high splice and double sole 
attachment for these machines, it is possible to 
work otherwise, but I find standard equipment is 
usually best adhered to. On the four-step progres- 
sive sinker reverse work, in applying the double sole, 
if rayon is plaited over acetate and the regular Num- 
ber One finger is used for the double sole it is ad- 
visable to use a fine denier acetate in said double 
sole to prevent a mottled pattern in the double sole. 

If it is not desired to do this it will be helpful 
to place the double sole finger between the finger 
carrying the backing yarn and the face yarn to keep 
the pattern cleared up if a fine single cotton splicing 
yarn is used. It should not be necessary to have a 
plain high splice and double sole when only four 
progressive steps are available. However, if a change 
over on the attachment could be made so that selec- 
tive type sinkers can be used it will be an easy mat- 
ter to so design pattern to obtain plain high splice 
and double sole. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6019. 


the system he may now be using, to the one we have 
recently adopted. I will say, however, that it has 
worked very satisfactorily for us, and if any reader 
doesn’t already have a satisfactory system of oiling, 
it might work equally as well for him. 

We have a boy on a job which does not take up 
quite all of his time, yet we must have this work done 
and the boy who does it we consider indispensable. 
To make out a job for him, we require him to oil a 
given number of machines each day. To make this 
oiling thoroughly efficient, we give this boy a good 
oil can of the proper size, with a long spout that will 
reach all bearings in the machine. We also give him 
a grade of heavy oil which we consider good for the 
purpose for which it is being used. We also give him 
an instrument made for the purpose of opening up all 
oil holes so the oil will be sure to go to the bearing for 
which it is intended instead of running down through 
the machine onto the floor. 

We require the boy to oil a number of machines 
each day, on a schedule which will get him over the 
entire lot once a week. We have impressed upon him 
so much the necessity of oiling the machinery that he 
almost regards it as a sacred duty. If it becomes nec- 
essary to leave any part of his work undone at any 
time he is always very careful to let it be something 
else besides oiling. 

There is no way of estimating the loss sustained 
through lack of proper lubrication. I hope this letter 
will help someone who has not given this matter suf- 
ficient consideration, to adopt a system satisfactory 
to them, yet one sufficient and efficient for the pur- 
pose intended. I am sure it will save many dollars for 
the company in the replacement of worn and broken 
parts as well as seconds and waste. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6049. 
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ENKA’S EVEN filaments 
sive Fabries and Knitted Goods 
UNIFORM QUALITY 


XPERIENCE has shown that Enka yarns are 
completely satisfactory from two angles — 
the speed and economy of non-stop production 
and the quality of the finished product. Liiis 
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Many converters and manufacturers of fabrics, FATE 
hosiery and underwear depend on Enka yarns to OFA 
safeguard the quality of their product. These Mills FABRIC 
have learned that Enka’'s uniform filaments assure HANGS 






uniform performance, good looks and wear. BY|A 
THREAD 






The fate of a fabric hangs by a thread. Enka is a 
high quality non-stop yarn in everything the word 
implies: it is strong, even, fast running. Cones are 
treated with the finest winding oils. Every inch 
is in perfect condition —no discolored threads, 
no sour odor, no rotting or disintegration of the 
yarn itself. A high grade yarn that guarantees 
speed and economy of production. 












We would like to put on a trial run at your own mill 
and demonstrate the superior results obtainable 
with our new dull Perlglo and our famous bright 
lustre yarns. Enka yarns are available in deniers 
from 50 to 300, in standard or multi-filaments. On 
weaving and knitting cones; on spools; in skeins, 
bleached or unbleached. 
















te AMERICAN ENKA CORPORATION 
271 Church Street, New York City 
Asheville, N. C. 






Providence, R. I. 
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COohe YARN MARKET 


Philadelphia, Pa., March 17th, 1932. 

HE cotton yarn trade locally sees no nearby ad- 

justment of prices to more nearly a parity with 

cotton. Even during the period of some weeks 

of firm prices for raw cotton, yarns were barely 

holding, dealers finding it impossible to advance 
their rates. 

It appeared to observers on the side lines that 
yarns were at a price level where it might be reason- 
ably supposed that some few manufacturers would, 
in any event, be disposed to buy yarns in anticipation 
of the business which prophets had been assuring 
the trade was just around the corner. The nearest 
approach to buying for future was when a buyer 
for an underwear manufacturer notified the trade he 
would receive quotations on 100,000 pounds of card- 
ed, 50,000 pounds for delivery April 1 and 50,000 on 
May 1. The same concern placed a like order, in 
quantity, some six or eight weeks before and was 
amazed, he said afterward, to receive at least one 
bid for less than 13 cents basis of 10s. The bids on 
the second lot were opened March 16, and the con- 
tract awarded a day later, to the lowest bidder, name 
not disclosed by the yarn trade. 

Early in March an inquiry for 40,000 pounds of 
single combed peeler was in the hands of a half 
dozen or more dealers. In due course, the inquirer 
made a quantity purchase, but whether he took the 
40,000 pounds was not revealed. Just prior to this 
mild stir over single combed peeler there was awak- 
ened some interest in two-ply combed peeler, which 
seemed to be associated with announcement by a 
leading mercerizer of an advance in all counts of 
mercerized yarns. The rise became effective after 
mercerizers had sold somewhat heavily, while quo- 
tations were showing much disparity and sellers 
seemed puzzled as to how to correct the unsettled 
state of the market. The advance, while apparently 
a result of an understanding among mercerizers, is 
understood to have had the effect of buyers regard- 
ing their purchases with more respect. 

Several million pounds of mercerizing two-ply 
were said to have been taken by mercerizers just 
prior to or about the time of the flurry incidental to 
the price revisions on mercerized but there was no 
reflex of such a turnover, prices for combed peeler 
remaining unchanged. Singles subsequently were 
traded in at reported concessions, 38s said to have 
been sold for 29 cents, a few sales being consummated 
also for a half-cent more. 

Around the middle of March, when the market 
for yarns appeared nearing a turn, carded was sell- 
ing at 13 cents, basis of 10s single, for good yarn, 
very good fetching 14 cents, in instances, and or- 
dinary being let go for 12 to 121% cents. There were 
intimations from a few buyers of a desire to specu- 
late in carded yarns at the then current prices 








shaded, but the desire was less intense when dealers 
said gently but firmly that speculation in yarns sold 
by them would have to be on the speculator’s money, 
orders to be detailed and shipment dates specified 
at time of contracting. There remain undelivered 
much yarn contracted for when prices were cents 
higher than the March average. 

Some of the dealers, and spinners selling through 
direct representation, have adjusted practically all of 
the old contracts in which buyers are delinquent as to 
details, and in a general way the trade is believed 
to have cleaned house and is ready to co-operate 
with spinners for a more nearly stabilized market. 
A southern spinner left this message with a local 
house recently: “as we are losing a cent a pound on 
10s at 13 cents, curtail production, create a demand 
at 15, and make a profit of a cent a pound”. 

Philadelphia prices quoted on March 16 follow: 
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Known Ouality 


SELLS THESE 
DURENE NUMBERS 


By Various Manufacturers 


The name durene identifies the finest 
mercerized cotton yarn, and the quality merchandise 
into which it is knit or woven .. . Durene is stronger, 
more elastic, more absorptive, and more durable than 
ordinary cotton... Let us tell you how the durene label 
is aiding manufacturers in many lines—call or write. 


DURENE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
250 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


MEMBERS: 
ABERFOYLE MANUFACTURING CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. . AMERICAN YARN 
AND PROCESSING CO., MOUNT HOLLY, N.C.» DIXIE MERCERIZING COMPANY, 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. « HAMPTON COMPANY, EASTHAMPTON, MASS. 
CLARENCE L. MEYERS, INC., PHILADELPHIA, PA. . SPINNERS PROCESSING 
CO.,SPINDALE, N.C. « STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 






Entirely without but- 

tons is this boy’s union 

suit of pebble mesh 

durene, also from The 
_ Globe Knitting Works. 

Pebble mesh durene in an athletic pull- 

over shirt from The Globe Knitting Works. 


April, 1932 


Durene mesh vest and shorts — attractive, youthful, comfortable 


—from Marshall Field and Co. 






















The Gotham Silk Hosiery Company 
offers soft fine durene welts in its 
new silk “Adjustables.”— Style 852 


QUALITY BEGINS WITH THE YARN 







The Phoenix Hosiery Company shows this durable 
all-durene hosiery for men and children. 
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Che KNIT GOODS MARKETS 


Se ne a pO 





LANT OPERATION in full-fashioned hosiery mills 

in March was in large degree reduced to ap- 

proximate requirements for taking care of firm 
orders. There developed a better balance of output 
with demand from distributors. In bringing this 
about, a considerable number of mills producing 
women’s silk full-fashioned exclusively cut their 
running time to around two days a week. This was 
the case in inland Pennsylvania communities and in 
some instances as reported by manufacturers com- 
menting on the situation, the recession was entirely 
unexpected. There were exceptions, of course, and 
these served to present shining examples of an un- 
settled condition. 

A mill in Reading, organized about two years ago 
and making only 45-gauge stockings, has been op- 
erating day and night while some similarly equipped 
were entitled to operate not more than half time. 
There appeared a calm in the market for 45-gauge 
goods, and they were available at prices showing a 
variance of fully a dollar a dozen, this applying to 
comparable stockings. 


Lower Rates on Cheap Hosiery. 


Buyers for leading large stores told of ‘no set 
prices” for the better classes of silk hosiery. Man- 
ufacturers said they had heard of breaks in the price 
structure, but had made no changes and were ship- 
ping out conservative quan- 
tities. It was the impres- 
sion of a direct-to-retailer 
mill executive after re- 
turning from a tour of the 
trade that dealers seemed 


Comments on the Mesh Situation. 
DECLINE in deliveries of mesh hose in March was 


attributed to cold weather, women being re 
ported as finding even the fine mesh giving no warmth, 
while they were comfortable in chiffons. Some in- tis 





least two Philadelphia department stores of first mag- 
nitude. One was Strawbridge & Clothier’s; the other, 


Jchn Wanamaker’s. 
Five-Toed Stockings Sold in Philadelphia. 


The first mentioned led off, with 39-gauge goods, 
on the first floor, to the dismay of the basement de- 
partment manager, who asked, “If the first floor is 
going into the half dollar business, what’s left for 
the down stairs?” 

A week or two later Wanamaker’s had a 50-cent 
full-fashioned on sale in the basement—in strong 
contrast with a new arrival in the first floor hosiery 
department, where first showing was made of a five- 
toed stocking, a French product, priced $10 per pair 
equivalent to one dollar per toe. It is for wear 
with evening shoes, described by Wanamaker’s as 





“a pair of soles and a few straps, in which,” the 
advertising said, “not everyone can expose her bare 
toes gracefully. The five-toed stockings give veiled 
allure and are sheer enough to allow your painted 
toenails to show through.” 


Much Variety of Hosiery Construction. 


Several pairs of the freak stockings were sold on 
sight, it was stated at the hosiery counter, where it 
was thought depressions would not affect the sales. 
Stockings with one toe formations, at $7.50 a pair, 
also are on sale. 

Construction had much 
to do with the disparity in 
prices quoted for 45-gauge 
full - fashioned stockings 


during confusion in 

























to be buying what they re- 
quired but not a quarter 
dozen more. 

The market for wom- 
en’s silk hosiery had taken 
a quiet turn, for which 
there were as many expla- 
nations as might be encom- 
passed by unbridled imagi- 
nation. There was one, and 
that covered all the rest— 
that the consuming public 
was not buying so much 
hosiery after having been 
loaded with holiday gift 
stockings and with spring 
just around the corner with 
new styles. 

Prices for cheap ho- 
siery were lower in March 
than in January, and 50- 
cent silk full-fashioned ho- 
siery became a verity in at 


terests profess to be very uncertain whether meshes 
will retain their popularity through the spring and 
summer season. They are being offered in a wider 
range of construction, much of the increase being in 
the cut-and-sewn, or fabricated. Free offerings of 
this type have served to force material reductions in 
full-fashioned, and it is stated officially that one mill 
line which in November last was quoted $14.50 a doz- 
en now is being offered for $7.25, thus putting full 
fashioned nets in the dollar class by a safe margin. 

Several rather large sales of net for mesh stockings 
were made in March by a manufacturer of lace, one 
transaction involving 2000 yards. About the same 
time a lot of 2000 dozen pairs of Bemberg fancy hems 
were offered, for 50 cents a dozen, to manufacturers 
of fabricated mesh stockings. There was an offering 
also of complete sets of hems and feet for $1.25 a 
dozen pairs, leaving the buyer to provide window cur- 
tain netting for the legs and have the assembled parts 
made into finished stockings. 

A Philadelphia concern is advocating the use of 39- 
gauge machines for knitting mesh stockings, taking 
the stand that a heavier thread can be used than on 
finer gauge equipment and that the optical effect will 
be the same. This concern is pushing the coarser 
mesh, taking the position that, at a distance of ten 
or twelve feet, a fine net cannot be distinguished from 
a plain knit stocking, from which it is reasoned, “If 
a full-fashioned and a plain stocking look alike, ex- 
cept on close inspection, why buy a full-fashioned 
when a plain can be bought for 79 cents and perhaps 
give longer service?” 


this gauge. One large store 
took the precaution, in ad- 
vertising a lot at 75 cents 
a pair, or three pairs for 
$2, to say, “these stockings 
are knit on 45-gauge ma- 
chines”. It was left to the 
presumption of the custom- 
er that they were 45-gauge 
knit, whereas, as has been 
the case, a few needles maj 
be omitted, making the 
stockings the equivalent of 
a 39-gauge machine prod- 
ict. | 

A new low price for 
39s came out in March 
from a manufacturer of a 
nationally known branded 
line. It goes to retailers 
for $4.47% per dozen and 
does not carry the mill’s 
trademarked brand. It was 










































Certain of your prablems can best be solved by 
yarn. Some yarns can contribute to the kind of 
smooth running in the mill that prevents profit- 
stealing delays. Others have proved that they 
can most successfully control the lustre of fin- 
ished products, a vital factor in 1932 fashions, 
especially in the underwear and hosiery fields. 
Since this company makes a yarn for almost 
every conceivable purpose, employing the vis- 
cose, acetate and nitrorellulose processes, we are 
especially well prepared to furnish you with the 


yarn that fits your requirements. Tubize yarns, 


Chardonize and Sangonize in particular, have 


TUBIZE-GHATILLON 


2 PARK AVENUE, NEV 
MAKERS OF VISCQSE, NITROCELLUL/OSE AND ACETATE YARNS 
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Come to YARN HEADQUARTERS 
for the correct synthetic yarn 


Pe / 


achieved notable successes in the knitting field. 
We can recommend Chacelon and Sunbeam both 
for knitted and woven fabrics of diverse types. 
Experienced yarn men in our organization are 
ready to help you choose the correct yarn. They 
adhere rigidly to our policies of selling only yarns 
known to be suited to definite requirements and 
of giving diligent cooperation after the yarn is 
delivered. Bring your yarn problems to yarn 


headquarters. You will find what you want here. 


ORPORATION 


YORK 
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Earlier Predictions . . 


Three months ago the lace 
hosiery vogue was just a mur- 
mur, and a great many manu- 
facturers were skeptical about 
its possibilities. Today it is a 
definite part of the hosiery in- 
dustry, and the makers who 
were fortunate (or foresight- 
ed) enough to get into lace 
production early, are reaping 
some benefits in the way of 
sold-up production for some 
time ahead, says a market ob- 
server. 

There is a trend toward the 
smaller, more delicate pat- 
terns in all cases. Large de- 
signs were promoted at first 
for sports wear, but these 
have been found less saleable 
than the smaller pattern type, 
which is more generally wear- 
able and gives the appearance 
of special sheerness. 
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brought out, the mill management say, to make ex- 
istence harder for a manufacturer whose bread and 
butter number is a 39-gauge and was offered at 
$4.5714 some few weeks ago. Like the five-toed 
stocking, the 39-gauge for $4.47% a dozen, was sold 
at the customer’s risk. 


Southern Mill Draws Line for Return 
of Lace and Mesh Pattern Hosiery 


Since the appearance some weeks ago of two- 
thread sandal foot stockings for evening wear, in- 
tended to permit painted toenails to be percep- 
tible through the fabric, there has been considerable 
trade discussion as to a line of demarcation for re- 
turnable and non-returnable stockings. Buyers for 
the trade took the stand that hosiery so sheer that 
manufacturers would accept n returns except for 
mechanical defects, should not be sold subject to 
stores’ acceptance of returns. It was admitted, how- 
ever, that regardless of restrictions, women who do 
not want to keep a pair of stockings will find a way 
to convince the store of justification for asking to 
be relieved of them at the store’s expense—just an- 
other feminine characteristic. 

The Archer Hosiery Mills, Columbus, Ga., re- 
cently disposed of the problem in its own way, by at- 
taching a sticker to samples and on the order con- 
firmation which reads: 


“Due to possible style and pattern changes 
on all novelty hosiery, lace and mesh stockings 
are not returnable except for manufacturing 
defects before worn.” 


Lace stockings and meshes showing the limit of 
refinement in construction are not coming into the 
markets as soon as had been contemplated, nor will 
they be immediately available to distributors in large 
quantity. It is explained in full-fashioned machine 
circles that more time is consumed in attaching the 
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Popularity of Designed Stocking Surpasses 


There is a feeling of perma- 
nence in this vogue. Some re- 
tailers say the all-over lace 
stocking is good for two years 
or more. Novelty of design 
is the big item, the selling 
point; and with lace attach- 
ments, both full-fashioned and 
circular machines seem _ to 
have endless potentialities in 
the way of new and interest- 
ing patterns. 


In the photograph at the 
left is Miss Beryl Wallace, of 
the Earl Carroll Vanities, 
wearing an effective clover 
leaf design. (Lace hose, cour- 
tesy of Hanes Associated 
Mills.) At the right is Miss 
Helen Lehigh, of Paramount 
films, wearing a popular type. 
(Lace hose, courtesy Chas. 
Chipman’s Sons Co., Inc.) 
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tackle, by which Jacquard patterns may be produced, 
than had been deemed necessary. One reason for de- 
lay is said also to be due to an insufficient number 
of expert mechanics to properly attach the new 
parts. Few of the higher price types were being 
shown in the stores in March, notwithstanding it had 
been expected they would be an Easter innovation. 


The delay in putting lace stockings on the market 
in a general way seems to be linked up with the op- 
erations of the patent pool whose plan was exploited 
in a crude way, in the trade press in January. And, 
doubtless, expectation that the much heralded non- 
run stocking would be on the market in ample time 
for the Easter parade caused many buyers for the 
retail trade to hold their orders down to a safe min- 
imum. It was quite apparent that retailers and 
wholesale distributors were not going to permit 
themselves to be stampeded into buying by propa- 
ganda for a boycott on Japan silk. 


Philadelphia Hosiery Dyers in 
Group Organization to Correct 
a Growing Evil in Hosiery Trading 


Marshall V. Moss, president of NoMend Hosiery 
Mills, Philadelphia, where the finishing is done, the 
manufacturing plant being in Lebanon, stands out 
almost alone among hosierymen as having laid an 
indictment against active proponents for a boycott. 
The position of silk, aside from the historic low 
prices for raw, has been playing no part in the mar- 
keting of silk stockings. A large part of the consum- 
ing public was, in effect, maintaining a moratorium 
on buying, except for actual requirements, and man- 
ufacturers who resorted to alleged questionable 
practices for reducing cost to the danger point failed 
to lift it. 

Some of the hosiery producers in Philadelphia 
who do not maintain dyeing plants were accused by 
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QUALITY 
MACHINES 


THAT INSURE 


QUALITY 
PRODUCTION 





Visit our exhibit at Booths Nos. 300-302, | 
eS 313-315 at the Knitting Arts Exhibition, | 
= ry Philadelphia, week of April 11th. | 5 
LOCKSTITCH | TWO-NEEDLE 
TRIMMER & BINDER HEMSTITCH 













WILLCOX & GIBBS 


SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
658 Broadway - New York, N. Y., U. S. A. 


New Willcox & Gibbs Machines and Parts can be purchased only from the company's offices 
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the executive director of an organization of which 
manufacturers are members, of having practiced 
upon commission dyers the same tactics which hos- 
iery buyers for the retail trade have followed in their 
negotiations with mills. That is, hosiery manufac- 
turers played one dyer against another and, it is 
charged, misrepresented quotations. 

Dyers had been receiving 25 cents a pound for 
certain work. One who yielded to the blandishments 
or deception of a manufacturer cut the price to 23 
cents. The manufacturer is said to have told a rival 
dyer that he had been quoted 20 cents. The second cut 
the price to 23 cents and lost the business. The two 
dyers conferred on the report of the hosier, who was 
taken to task by No. 1 for misrepresenting a quota- 
tion. The hosiery manufacturer sidled out of the 
mess by stating he understood Dyer No. 1 to say 23 
but, as his hearing was defective, he might have not 
heard correctly. And straightway dyers held a meet- 
ing at which a group organization of the Philadel- 
phia Textile Manufacturers’ Association was effect- 
ed, with C. Marlin Bell, executive manager of this 
organization, to be clothed with the power of im- 
partial arbitrator. 

Thus has one step been taken by Philadelphia 
trade interests to purify the atmosphere in the hos- 
iery primary market. Another angle is efforts to 
bring about a better condition by the proposed elim- 
ination of coarse gauge full-fashioned stockings pro- 
duced on antiquated machines in which investment 
is virtually nil, is believed to be seen in offers to buy 
up ancient equipment for the scrap heap. 


Would Scrap Old Coarse Gauge Machines. 


Advertisements of 39-gauge machines offered 
for sale have for some weeks been awakening a 
prompt response from a person in Reading who can- 
not be suspected of an intention to set up a manu- 
facturing plant. He has stated to sellers that he 
simply wants to take the equipment out of commis- 
sion and can pay only low prices, as the scrap pile 
is to be the destination of the machines. He states, 
however, he has bought practically none, that own- 
ers place a too high value upon them. 

One report is that a corporation operating a small 
plant of 42- to 45-gauge machines desires to install 
a few 39s to be equipped with lace tackle. In any 
event, there has been indicated a movement for re- 
ducing to wreckage old equipment devoted to the 
manufacture of price stockings. Manufacturers com- 
menting on the proposal say they would be willing to 
make a reasonable contribution to a fund for such 
purpose, and they express doubt that any owner of 
archaic 39-gauge would entertain a proposal for 
equipping such machines with costly lace tackle or 
other modern devices which thus far are in control 
of machine builders. It is pointed out that machine 
interests are believed to be taking advance ground 
in behalf of the full-fashioned industry and their 
own industry, as well. 

A scare was precipitated in hosiery circles over 
announcement of a 20-cent price being added to the 
five-and-ten range of the Woolworth stores, and 
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MODERNIZE 


your 


PLANT 


with 


INTONS 







































When you buy an automobile 
—you are sure to purchase 
a car with a proud perfor- 
mance record. W hy not apply 
the same excellent logic 
when you equip your mill 
with knitting machines? The 
name Brinton stands as high 
in its field, as Rolls-Royce, 
Packard, and Cadillae in 
the automotive industry. 








Ribbers 


of every type. 








Jersey Machines 
Plain and Fancy 
Stitches. 

Rib Body 

Machines 
For Underwear 
and Bathing Suits. 















Sweater Machines 
Rib and Jersey 
on 
Types. 






Depend on Brintons 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 


3700 Kensington Ave., Phila. 
New York Office: 366 Broadway 


BRIN} ON 
for Every Purpose 


ae ; NITTIN 
of EVERY hind 3 








Special Knitting 
Machines 
From 4 inch to 
36 inches. 
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BE YARNS 


impart these qualities to hosiery 





Strength and beauty—ever elusive of each other in 
hosiery—are effectively combined by the use of 
B & C Mercerized Yarns. B & C Yarns in themselves 
are beautiful, and when used with a silk construction 
in hosiery and underwear not only maintain this 
beauty, but also provide a foundation of great 
strength. B & C Yarns are uniformly strong, elastic 
and beautiful. Write for samples. 


BOGER & CRAWFORD 


J and E. Venango Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


saapereorempe FRENCH CAMPBELL, JR., CO DONALD R. JONAS 
pr 417 Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, Tene. : Linetebe, N. C. 
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some interests profess to see in an indicated effort 
to rid the full-fashioned industry of cheap-producing 
coarse gauge and obsolete machines, which might be 
found turning off silk full-fashioned for the 20 cents 
a leg price in Woolworth stores, a means for a nar- 
rowing of output of Woolworth flat-knit stockings. It 
is held to be easily possible for Woolworth’s to carry as 
a leader a line of full-fashioned stockings selling for 40 
cents a pair, since at least one mill has a price of 
$4.471% a dozen to retailers. There is, theerfore, meth- 
od in a movement, as reported, to take out of produc- 
tion all 39-gauge machines possible. For, as pointed 
out, if chain stores shall enter the full-fashioned field 
with 40-cent stockings, they might be expected to cut 
deeply into the sales of single unit stores, as they 
already have in men’s half-hose and children’s lines, 
at 10 to 20 cents a pair. But the menace of a 
chain store 40-cent price is the greater in its possible 
effect on the program for trading up in department 
stores through lace and mesh numbers and the pro- 
posed non-run type of stocking exploited, sentiment- 
ally, at least, through talk of a patent pool. 


Woolworth Inclusion of a 20-Cent Price 
Causes Stir in Full-Fashioned Hose Group 


Leaving out of consideration women’s full-fash- 
ioned, it is held by hosiery jobbers that if independ- 
ent retailers do not offer lines of hosiery compet- 
itive of the types carried in chain stores, they will 
have only themselves to blame if the chains acquire 
still more of the retail business. 

Jobbers offer an attractive line of novelty half- 
hose for 85 cents a dozen which, it is held, would 
provide a reasonable margin of profit for retailers sell- 
them for 10 cents a pair, which is the price of practi- 
cally identical socks in Woolworth stores. Other num- 
bers are priced 80 cents a dozen in quantities of six 
dozens. So, it is maintained, Woolworth new prices 
should cause no serious shaking up among single unit 
retailers except in perhaps full-fashioned coarse gauge, 
largely of rayon. Jobbers predict retailers will com- 
mence buying more freely after the full effect of the 
20-cent price in Woolworth stores has been indicated. 
But the departure from the former range is likely to 
leave a deep impress on the business of hosiery and 
underwear jobbers specializing in such lines in the 
medium grades. 

The addition of men’s furnishings by some of the 
women’s ready-to-wear shops in which men seldom 
have been seen as customers is another instance of 
a broadening of outlets by reason of which small re- 
tail shops are facing a new competition from other 
than chain stores. In the case of George B. Allen, 
Inc., in the heart of Philadelphia’s more exclusive 
shopping district, more than 75 per cent of the pur- 
chases of hosiery, underwear and other small wares 
for men are made by women, it was stated by an ex- 
ecutive. The company took its cue from its branch 
store in an outlying district of the city which opened 
two years ago with a stock of furnishings for men 
and women. Women who are patrons of stores on 
the order of Allen’s buy the better grades of goods, 
according to the executive. 
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AVONDALE MILLS 


Sycamore, Ala. Sylacauga, Ala. 


OFFER THE ADVANTAGES OF 
LARGE FACILITIES — QUICK SERVICE 





THEY CAN READILY SUPPLY 
ANY TWIST, PLY, OR PUT-UP IN 
CARDED OR DOUBLE CARDED 
YARNS FOR KNITTING, WEAV- 
ING OR INSULATING IN ALL 
NUMBERS FROM 3’s TO 40’s. 


Selling Agents: 


WaAtTERMAN, CurRIER & CoO. 


INCORPORATED 
BOSTON CHARLOTTE NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA READING 
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Beer Packin ng 





Pack your textile product in paper boxes with 
personality ... styled to fit today’s markets ... 
printed to give your trade mark added effective- 
ness—in any desired combination of colors. Five 
strategically located Southern points to give you 
quick service and low freight rates. Write today 
to our nearest plant for samples and prices. 


OLD DOMINION BOX COMPANY, INC., 

Lynchburg, Va. 
Burlington, N. C. 

Charlotte, N. 0. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. Ashboro, WN. C. 


OLD DOMINION 


le Paper Boxes} 
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Manufacturers’ Hosiery Reports for January 
Show Speeding Up Felt in March Curtailment 


Too much speeding up in hosiery production in 
January had its reflex in March, in a considerable 
slowing down. The reports of 350 identical manufac- 
turers to the Department of Commerce showed little 
change in the statistical general position of hosiery 
in January this year from January 1931, but did re- 
veal that, while output, all classes, was increased by 
nearly seven per cent, stocks at the end of the 
month showed an increase of almost nine per cent 
while unfilled orders were less by approximately 22 
per cent. Shipments were about 40,000 dozens less, 
to 3,905,993 dozens for January this year. Women’s 
full-fashioned gained nearly 40,000 dozens in net 
shipments, and stocks were reduced by the end of the 
month by almost 12 per cent. Women’s seamless, 
while declining in production, improved their posi- 
tion in a slight gain in unfilled orders and a substan- 
tial decrease in stocks in manufacturers’ hands. 

Men’s half-hose, in which there has been an ex- 
cess of offerings for some time, as indicated in dis- 
parity of price, came off over six per cent in greater 
quantity January this year as compared with 1931 
same month, but shipments fell off slightly and un- 
filled orders declined by around 22 per cent. Stocks 
declined by approximately the same per cent that 
production was increased. 

Outstanding in the statistics is a showing of an 
increase of almost 100 per cent in production of 
women’s rayon full-fashioned stockings from Janu- 
ary last year to the corresponding month of 1932, 
while the increase in rayon seamless was less than 
2,000 dozens, for a total of 127,830 dozens in January 
this year. But in the boys’ misses’ and children’s 
group the use of rayon showed a gain of around 37 
per cent. 

A continued tendency to manufacturers’ assump- 
tion that the preference is given lower priced half- 
hose is indicated in a substantial increase of rayon- 
cotton construction for seamless, while in women’s 
seamless there was a decline of nearly 42 per cent in 
rayon-cotton output. 


The March cold snap was about eight weeks too 
late to be helpful to the underwear market situation. 
While it prevailed, and even after more seasonal tem- 
peratures came to be registered, it was too late for 
any business in heavy weights and too early, so far 
as suggested by thermometer readings, to persuade 
buyers to take on light weights. 

While the open winter is said in the trade to have 
lost permanently a considerable amount of business 
in heavies, it is the opinion that shrunken purchas- 
ing power was responsible for severe curtailment of 
buying of either heavies or shorts and shirts, the one 
item that is expected to go over in a big way once 
the swing of seasons has proceeded toward summer. 

Men’s heavy and medium weight union suits seem 
to be harder hit than any other item in underwear. 
Dollar union suits seemed to monopolize attention 
in the heavy weight group. Very few of the one-time 
$2 suits and exclusive types in the high price bracket 
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have passed to retailers, according to some of the 
leading manufacturers. The dollar unit of sales 
dropped to a new low level and necessarily profits un- 
derwent a severe paring. ° 

Notwithstanding the popularity of shorts and 
shirts, men’s light weight union suits seem to have 
sustained no serious drop. In fact, one leading 
wholesale distributor of a well known branded line 
reports sales of more popular price combination suits 
last year than in either of the two years previous, 
when shorts and shirts were at their zenith in vol- 
ume of shipments. It is not established that other 
large distributing centers had the same experience, 
the opinion prevailing that union suits, both heavies 
and light weights, have, as a general proposition, de- 
clined in sales, due in part to the sports craze and the 
fact that shorts are on sale in chain stores for 10 
cents a pair, making the cost of a two-piece suit 
around 50 cents to persons buying the chain store 
garment and paying some department store low 
prices for athletic shirts. 

Dollar mesh underwear, in both men’s and wom- 
en’s numbers, is being intensively exploited in some 
of the better large stores, and particularly is there 
developing increasing interest in tuck-stitch gar- 
ments. Women’s shirts, pants and union suits of 
this construction, with the waist section knitted in 
swiss rib, are especially active and are rated among 
the better underwear items for summer. At the low 
price for silk, there seems a much narrowed outlet 
for women’s cottons of this construction, nor are 
rayons moving out fast, according to retailer reports. 
There continues some experimenting with women’s 
swiss knit spun rayon, which is said to look as 
though it will be accorded a good reception. 

Shorts and shirts are reported by some distribu- 
tors to the retail trade to have been sold in fully as 
great volume as last year during the first quarter. 
In a general way, however, distribution of light 
weights for men has not proceeded at a rate com- 
mensurate with the outlook for demand. 

Men’s heavy weights, which opened later than 
was scheduled for the formality, have been so well 
cleaned up, according to reports common in the pri- 
mary markets, that, with a normal fall, there should 
be a renewal of interest, it is believed by some lead- 
ing buyers, who say that with climatic conditions 
practically normal and outdoor employment more plen- 
tiful, there will be the usual demand for the heavier 
garments in cotton and a return of at least modest 
demand for woolens. 


Underwear Primary Markets Disarranged; 
Low Temperatures Prevailing Inopportunely 


Dealers who have bought a fair part of their 
bathing suit requirements for the coming season 
may be the only ones to be fully prepared for an 
early start at the beach resorts, for it is apparent 
few mills are making up goods in excess of orders. 
As late as the middle of March there were distributors 
who had not supplied detailed orders, although ship- 
ments will be moving out generally this month and in 
the first half of May. 
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50% 


on your degumming 
agent costs 


without the risk of lowering 
the quality of your 
finished goods 


OW-by using these quality olive oil soaps in a single 
bath for “ boil-off and dye’’—you can save up to 50% 
of the cost of your ‘‘degumming and dyeing” agents. 

Our experiments—and the actual use of these olive oil 
soaps in numerous plants—has proved these remarkable sav- 
ings to bea fact. A careful investigation of the methods and 
materials used for degumming as well as a thorough study 
of the principles involved in “boiling off and dyeing” in a 
single bath made them possible. 

A method of procedure has now been developed in which 
the use of our Texolive Kwiksolv or Arctic Olive Oil Soap 
will meet your exact needs. The incorporation of common 
dye-house chemicals with either of these soaps enables you 
to handle your degumming and dyeing problems at a con- 
siderable saving. 

Give these quality olive oil soaps an opportunity to prove 
their merit in your own plant. Write today for prices and 
for a trial run. Be sure to return the coupon at the right for 
our bulletin which gives the complete details of degumming 
and dyeing in a single bath with these soaps. Take advan- 
tage of this opportunity to make these savings. 





Bulletin FREE 





COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET 


COMPANY 


Palmolive Building, Chicago, Illinois 


New York Kansas City Milwaukee San Francisco 


Jeffersonville, Ind. 
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TEXOLIVE KWIKSOLV 


(An Olive Oil Soap) 
Texolive Kwiksolv is an olive oil soap in 
spongy form. This product is without a peer 
and is amost unique form of powdered olive oil 
soap. Its solubility and direct action will sur- 
prise you. (This contains 92% real soap.) 


ARCTIC OLIVE OIL SOAP 


(Bar, Bulk, Chip) 
This item is produced from 100% olive oil foots 
to yield a mild, neutral soap. It rinses freely 
because of its low titre fat stock. 

It can be used in any operation where neutral 
olive oil soap is required. Arctic Olive Oil Soap 
is especially valuable in processing silks, wool- 
ens, rayons and other fabrics of a similar nature. 


TEXOLIVE 


(Bar, Bulk, Chip or Granules) 
This is identical to Arctic Olive Oil Soap, except 
that it contains a small percentage of coconut 
oil, the coconut oil being added to produce 
additional sudsing qualities ... Also 


Arctic Crystal Flakes and Granulated 


Pure tallow soap, 42°c. titre. 

























COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET COMPANY, 


Gentlemen: Please send me copy of your free bulletin which 
gives complete details of degumming and dyeing in a single 


Palmolive Bldg., 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


bath with your soaps. 


Individual ........... 


( Please print name) 


Company....... 


Address....... 
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SPUN RAYON cresrance ‘are features that have 


brought the great wave of popu- 
larity in favor of the new and outstanding 


Quitex Spun Rayon. 


HOHOONSOONGRONDO OOOH OuROOOEROOEOUONEOOOOELONEONOnnOONOAOCOOONOOOROEONSANOEOONOROONODOONNRONORNOFONORUEEOD® 


: For easier and larger sales—for more “T’ll take : 
: this new weave”, apply Quitex Spun Rayon to i 
as many of your textiles as possible. 


Qui ssett Mill Let us send you samples of Quitex Spun Rayon. i 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Aungvenenoonsnnenonenr 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 
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auevensanvennnensanesciuntity 


HeNeDLUNVONUREDLONSOUNEOONN HD oneNOEREODMOEDOONNOAOONnioenNOOanddenroNeonoONOoE 


* panevenevenocrvseveaneeceanenceewnenguoensenenamonncnnnvsennensennencensecesoveeaucanernvevernnestsisiisesuensunticcensousvansnscoeanervenganncsoesnenenaaesscrsvorasuevnsrscacantecusvetstanuaatovevscoeeneescctsevsesee ugneuuonneacessscaeoetoesocsseedsv4coueseavosseenesUeuntessqvenD ousneumgatstoetortaceovenenuersneveoecneenperseecanteneaeceeaserseuasugnecuencvteneegeeutsiseetecsonoenseoetisictesuetrsensenasaoensteseasanl® 
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SILK HOSIERY FINISHES 


BROSCO DULL FINISH-FINISHING COMPOUND S. P. 
BROSCO ScCRooP OIL 


Can be used alone or in conjunction with one another to produce any desired feel and finish. 
Does not shrink or tighten up the fabrics. 


SCHOLLER BROTHERS, INC. 


OVEN TUNTONDOREDEDONEDDONERDENDH To vOROPOReRODeHON 


I Amber & Westmoreland Streets 

' Philadelphia, Penna. Since 1907 
SCHOLLER BROTHERS, LTD. 
i In Canada St. Catharines, Ontario ” Since 1927 










AUTOMATIC... _ 
TEMPERATURE 
. 4 CONTROL 


FOR—Weave Rooms, Spinning : 
and Carding Rooms; also tem- = 
perature regulators for Dyeing, = 
Drying, Slashing, Wool Scour- = 
ing, etc. Write for Bulletins. 

2739 Greenview Ave., CHICAGO 


231 EB. 46th St, NEW YORE 
Also $1 other otties 


| = OWERS 
472 ER 
: — Pom 'S CONTROL a 


For softer rayon 


A small quantity of Oakite added to the 
scouring formula helps turn out rayons 
that are soft and supple to the touch 

. assures even dye penetration. 


The Oakite Service Man in your vicin- 
ity will gladly work with you on wet- 
finishing problems. Write and he will 
call. 





Manufactured only by 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 
26C Thames St., New York 


OAKITE 


Industrial Cleaning Materials ans Methods 
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Some of the manufacturers in need of business 
for their plants became tired of waiting for jobbers’ 
bathing suit orders and in March came on the market 
with women’s knitted suits in two and three pieces, 
for popular prices. They will have no stocks of bath- 
ing suits for distributors to play with in the event 
of a late season, or for filling rush orders should 
retailer demand for deliveries develop early. 

The holdback attitude of so many jobbers has had 
a serious reflex in markets for worsted yarns, with 
spinners, mostly operating on much reduced sched- 
ules. A jobber distributing nationally reports orders 
for the suits abreast of the volume for the first three 
months of last year. The orders are from scattered 
cities, and, it is stated, some of the southern retail- 
ers, aside from those in Florida, have been among 
the freer buyers. Popular retail prices will be in the 
range $1.49 to $2.98. There is prospect of consider- 
able retail business in suits costing jobbers around 
$8.50 a dozen. 

According to statements by a few manufacturers, 
worsted zephyr yarns are falling into disuse for 
bathing suits. While some deny this to be the case, 
it is a fact that the buyers for several of the larger 
retail stores in New York lodged complaint last year 
against zephyr construction, alleging the fabric 
was inclined, under certain circumstances, to mat or 
take on a characteristic of felt. Whether this com- 
plaint is well founded, it is a fact that single yarns 
in count 18 have been one of the more popular num- 
bers among scattered mills this season, the yarn 
costing mills 90 cents a pound dyed, with some sell- 
ers accepting orders on an 87% cents basis. 

Sweater production is reported much in arrears 
of even a dull season’s needs. Women’s worsted mesh 
slip-ons, weighing about four ounces per garment, 
have been bought in fair volume by retailers, and 
last month demand for boys’ sweaters became more 
active, especially in lines to sell for around $1.50 
apiece. In a general way, demand for sweaters for 
men appears to be much lighter than in the first 
quarter of 1931, and some of the mills are said to be 
shaping their production campaign for a decline in 
volume of sales. Thus far the 1931-32 season in knit- 
ted outerwear has been probably the poorest the in- 
dustry has had for some years. 


| Among theKnitting Mills 


T E Glen Raven Hosiery Mills, Burlington, N. C., are 





operating 50 machines under the direction of W. C. 
Elder, general manager, who for some time has been con- 
nected with the Standard Hosiery Mills. 

The new addition to Utica Knitting Co., Mill No. 9, 
Anniston, Ala., is being constructed under the supervision 
of Duke-Stickney Construction Company. 

Doby Buchanan and John Frey have purchased a small 
knitting mill, which they will operate near Burnsville, N. C. 

Standard Hosiery Mills, Burlington, N. C., have recently 
installed Veeder type course counters on their full-fashioned 
machines, purchased through W. A. Kennedy Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Dr. O. J. Corpening has organized a company at Granite 
Falls, N. C., for the manufacture of men’s hosiery; 50 
hosiery machines will constitute the initial equipment. 

A report states that the Meinig Hosiery Mills, Corinth, 
Miss., is planning an immediate expansion of the plant. 
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BONE-DRY UNSHRINKABLE WELL-FINISHED 


HARD MAPLE 
HOSIERY 
BOARDS 


Give you that much desired 
finish that cannot be ob- 
tained from any other than 
wooden boards. 


You get the length, lustre, 
feel that the goods should 
have, 


Our special finish is highly 
recommended for silk and 
wooden boards. 


We serve the best mills— 


7 send a request for list and 
j\ Same will be forthcoming. 
























JOSEPH T. PEARSON & SON CO. 


Manufacturers 
Kensington and E. Boston Avenues 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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FINISH 


JOBS 
at One Time 


WITH OUR 


FOUR-IN-ONE 


PATENTED 


Pay Envelope 


It speeds work in the payroll department 
—cuts down complaints. It accomplishes 
these four tasks at once: 





I Carries the pay, 
2 Supplies employee’s wage re- 


ceipt, 
» Gives time and wage statement 
e both to employee and to you, 


4 Provides deduction § statement 
= both to employee and to you. 


a 
Send for a sample, and examine this miracle-envelope. 


e 
ATLANTA ENVELOPE COMPANY 


505-7-9-11 Stewart Avenue, S. W. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


4 in] -- Gin] -- Ain] -- Qin] -- Qin 
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NN NNeROMERATD Lietaonedt 


BOSSON & LANE 


Manufacturing Chemists 
Established Jan. 1, 1895 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 


High Grade Castor Oil Products wa 
Sulphonated-Saponified i 
Soluble Oil Para Soap Oil 
Turkey Red Oil Castor Soap Oil 
Soluble Pine Oil B & L Bleaching Oil 
aaa, J... 
Bleach Softener CSO, Finishing Sizings and Softeners. 
VICTROLYN the economical assistant in warp sizing. Penetrating, 


9 Lubricating and wholly efficient. 


B & L Bleachers’ Bluings and Violet Tints 
GOOD MONEY VALUES-FREEDOM FROM WORRY 


Ce a nT Ty 
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VICTOR MILL STARCH 


The Weaver’s Friend 


It boils thin—it penetrates the warp—increases breaking strength and carries the weight into 
the cloth. Being thoroughly washed free of gluten and other foreign matter it gives a bleach : 
and finish to the goods that you can get from no other starch. 

A trial order will convince you that VICTOR STARCH has no equal on the market. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio 


Southern Agent: MR. DANIEL H. WALLACE, Greenville, S. C. 


If you are not already using VICTOR STARCH call on our representative for a demonstration at your convenience. 
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Unusual air view of the 

vicinity of The SHELTON, 

: the Grand Central Dis- 

| trict, showing Chrysler 

Bldg. in the foreground. 

| Opposite the newalVal- 
dorf-A storia. 


_ When you get off ff 
your train here 


—you are but 5 minutes from The 
SHELTON, New York’s most 
famous club hotel 


Most popular among comfort-loving travelers. 
Where guests may enjoy an invigorating plunge 
in the beautiful Shelton Swimming Pool, at any 
hour and without charge. Where you find all the 
service that can be given by a metropolitan hotel 
of the first class—and an unusual club-like at- 
“mosphere that has endeared 7/e SHELTON to 
travelers from every section of the world. You 
will like Zhe SHELTON—it is different—and 
such a relief from the ordinary hotel. 


UELTON 


49th and Lexington Ave. New York 








Besides the swimming pool 
there 1s a gymnasium, com- 
pletely equipped; game rooms 
for bridge, chess, billiards, 
bowling; roof garden; sola- 
rium; library and reading 
room; four beautiful lounges; 
vet room charges are no high- 
er than in other hotels where 
the most you can expect is a 
“‘rcom and bath.”’ 


$2.50 to $3.50 for one 


$4.00 and $4.50 for two 
Suites, $5.50 and up. 
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SERVIDOR- 


EQUIPPED 


Every room in Hotel Fort Shelby is servidor 
equipped. This eliminates excessive tipping 
and insures the guest's privacy. Hotel Fort 
Shelby was the pioneer in installing this no- 
table convenience eliminating any need of 
annoying intrusions. @ No other hotel in 
Metropolitan Detroit is so near the principal 
railway terminals, airports and steamship 
piers. Hotel Fort Shelby's location in the heart 
of the motor city's shopping, theatre, finan- 
cial, insurance and wholesale districts is a 
happy one. q You'll be delighted, too, with 
the efficient ... unpretentious service offered 
by this truly fine hostelry. 900 rooms... all 
with private bath and circulating ice water. 
Rooms as low as $3.00 per day 
..- suites $10.00 and upwards. 


-- 
Motorists are relieved of their auto- 
mobiles af the dgor without service 
charge. Write for free road map, and 


your copy of “‘Aglow with Friendliness,” 





our unique and fascinating magazine. 


wa fort Shelb 


*“*“AGLOW WITH FRIENDLINESS“ 
E. J. BRADWELL, Manager 


DETROIT 
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Value 


When YOU GoTo 


PHILADELPHIA 





Single with 
650 Gian 
. ) Double with 
‘4. OO Bath 
WE HAVE THEM 
AT 


HOTEL 


PENNSYLVANIA 


39h & CHESTNUT Sts., PHILADELPHIA 
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Improved Equipment and Pro- 
cessing in the Manufacture of 


EKAGLE 


STARCH 


has achieved : This is Hygrolit Yarn Conditioning Machine BD 
: for conditioning cones. 


J1—GREATER UNIFORMITY of 


moisture content and fluidity of : 
paste. While Eagle Starch always : C O N T R O a a ~ D 
has been approved for its uniform : : 


quality, the new Eagle Starch is y ARN | 


controlled within still narrower 


limits. Every package is absolutely : 

uniform in moisture and fluidity. : « O N D T | O N N G 
2—REDUCED SEDIMENT or 

residue. Especially designed equip- : Knitters appreciate Hygroliting of 
ment has resulted in the elimina- : vain. 

tion of practically all sediment— we 

which means smoother, cleaner : They know how good it runs. 

size. Try a “creaming” test. : _ 
Why not have your cones Hygrolited? 
3 —ABSENCE OF SOLUBLE SUB- : 

STANCES which have no starch : Please send some of your yarn which 
value. By additional washings, : we will Hygrolit for you without 
soluble impurities have been re- charge. 

moved from the new Eagle Starch. 

4— CLEANSING OF THE AIR used [t will please you. 


for drying starch is an innovation. HYGROLIT INCORPORATED 
In manufacturing the new Eagle : KEARNY 
Starch, the finest particles of dust sini 


and dirt that are in the air are E Atkinson, Haserick & Co., 152 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
; r bi E J. Alfred Lechler, 519 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C 
removed prior to using this alr for : Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, Ga. 
drying Eacle. W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., and Montreal, Que., 
eo) Canada 


For best results, always be sure that 
starch is thoroughly “creamed” by : : 
stirring with cold water before ad- : : 


mitting steam. For further informa- 


tion, please write YARN CONDITIONING 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. MACHINES AND 


17 Battery Place, New York, N.Y. LIQUIDS 








to LIGHT “ 


often includes 
an excellent 


FASTNESS 
to WASHING 


..... if you use 









Chlorantine 
Fast Colors 







Dyes for Master Dyers 














Sole Representatives in the United States 
for the 


SOCIETY OF 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN BASLE 
Basle, Switzerland 


Sole Selling Agents for 
DOWS INDIGO 2 MIDLAND VAT BLUES 
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In the 
heart of 
Chicago 


RANDOLPH 
AT LA SALLE 


CCC CC 
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ROLLER CLOTHS 


COTTON BLANKETS 
LAPPINGS 
PALMER MACHINE BELTS 

FOR CALICO PRINTERS, ETC. 

CLEARER CLOTHS 

SIZING FLANNELS 
OLLER CLOTHS FOR COTTON 
The whole of | Kenyon's SPINNERS AND MANUFACTUR- 
Machinery Clothing is mad ERS. 

t in their 
mills, wo raw material to to 
finished 


i") 


U. S. AGENTS, 


sal F Pos. HURLEY-JOHNSON CORP. 


Bury, Lance, England. 98 Walker St.,- New York : 


HNUHGHUEGHAHOGATEOUNONE DULL INLNEOLTONEGOESHEAOTU DeoeRAEbORaOORBERSeDEsoeSAOPNODORsNOEHOL TH eustiiccursucennaenveneen,sonegneuneenencensnegneennsnegsaseereenesnsnecisereeoneensyonessveanenesgasneenanasessensenserocsnen senses: 


MACHINERY CLOTHING | 
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al Key 


BISMAREK 


Opens the door to comfortable 


beds that invite sleep . . . delicious 






food that tempts tired appetites... 






and cheerful service throughout. 





Send for Booklet with Downtown Map 
Rooms with bath, $3.50, $4, $4.50, $5 and $6 
Rooms without bath, $2.50 


OTTO K. EITEL 
MANAGER 
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KALI—THE ORIGINAL PIONEERS % 
OF PINE OIL PRODUCTS— Zz 
RECOMMEND KALPISCOUR 


for wool scouring and fulling, and Kali ART SILKE 
BOIL-OFF O12 for boiling off rayon. Try KALI 
KIER OIL both in the kier and in boiling out. It 
has been outstandingly successful for 18 years. 
Also popular for the same purpose is KALPIKIER. 


ig 
S$ 
ot 
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ee 
Ss 
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If you have any problem that can be solved through 
the use of Pine Oils or their compounds, write to 


Pine Oil Products. and get the facts we can give 
you out of our long experience in our laboratory a 
and through tests we have made in a practical way — 
in textile plants al “ver the country. eal 


“Popular Industrial Chemistry” = 
By James A. Branegan, ca 
President Kali Manufacturing Co. = 


Write for your copy today. 





a 
Kali Research Department, the original pioneers of — 4 
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HEALTH COMES FIRST 


That is the decision of every institution installing Rundle- 
Spence drinking fountains . . . and they arrive at their 
decision rightfully. 

First, because the sanitary features of an R-S fountain 
place it in a class by itself; and secondly, because without 
exception the R-S fountain. prevents all users from touch- 
ing their lips to the jet or nozzle. 

Before you decide on the type of drinking fountain to in- 
stall, write for the R-S catalog. Colors are available for 
any color scheme. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 
451 N. Fourth St. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


RUNDLE-SPENCE 
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for Cotton 


To retain all the desirable qualities of your 
cotton fibres and release all the impurities, 
and thereby secure the best prices for your 
cotton yarn, knitwear or hosiery, use these 
Laurel Brand Products— 


Laurel Textile Oil 


Laurel Cotton Lu 
ricants 


a Olive Savon Oils 
all your Sa Laurel Soluble Pine 
Treating i Oils 
ee alee | f Laurel Cream Soft- 


Solve 


ener WN 
Laurel SXG Oil 
Hydrosol 


i: 


Ruxite for softening 


INCORPORATED 


WM. H. BERTOLET & SONS 
2600 E. Tioga St. Philadelphia 


Mechanical 


Excellence 


to match the exclusive 
Centrif-Aiir features 


This company approached the problem of building 
a cotton cleaning system with a dual purpose... 
First to build it with unusual cleaning efficiency 
And—equally important—to match that high effi 
ciency with mechanical excellence. As a result of 
this policy Centrif-Air Adjustable Cotton Cleaning 
System has established an outstanding record of 
dependability and long time service 


50% more efficient. Three distinct separations— 
using mechanical force, centrifugal force and grav 
ity.. Write for information. 


THE CENTRIF-AIR MACHINE CO., INC. 
ATLANTA, GA. 





ADJUSTABLE COTTON 
CLEANING SYSTEM 





Pe sepeneessroeegapenneenony 


THE CENTRIF- AIR | 
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Cenceneengnerinediannt Tee 


AN UP-TO-DATE 
PRINTING PLANT 


equipped with modern machinery and a 
staff of competent workmen, solicits, thru 


MeeLeoNNNpNEEL Hata 


: UT MMUTAATTNANTAT TH i TL Tm mi OM iif 


(LOGEMANN) 


mmm Hand - Belt- Electric- Hydraulic em 





Presses 





Balin g 


UUEREUEOUONEUOURAAEORDONEEO OTe reUoederoONESONNeeRSRORESTORETDOREDNE Seen oconNOReRRECRNG OnOT Ittts 


For Waste— 


HOUUOODELUNDLODOUAEEDCAUO EN AROONEEOENEEEONEAMNeRSORNNRENNORRERDODNNODOTEDOnerounioessusen ite 


CLUCEECHUEEEAEGLUSEONNGEMODENEEAUEEEUUCEOONGDONERLEGEONEAGOUEREONEEEUNORANEELUAEANNRAECEOOCEOONeCONecOEoEsNaEsnONCRUTAOanOSONOROOR OS 


question that relates to your printing 


For Yarns— 
problems. 


2 aor ek this publication, a trial order on your 

ers— z ° ° S 

| aes Sinehen power Bal- 4 printing needs. E 

Hydreulic Balere— ; : ‘ : : 

| ‘ gehen gg : We have built a reputation that is known 

| pe oe ge : over the entire South by our special at- : 

and operate : 5 ° " = 

an). ers— ~ fe tention to the minutest detail. : 

if Fewer toggle - lever : E 

' aiers— = z 

| Hydraulic high-densi- Fy We are more than ready to answer any : 
| y i 
i 


. 

| : 

t 

‘ 

j i 
a 


High - density power 
Balers— 


TEL 


Write us and let us quote you 
on anything from a postal card 
to a full bound book. 


The A. J. Showalter Co. | 


PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 


DALTON GEORGIA | 


= 
ic 


Model 26-MS. Power Baler 
specially designed for ea- 
port yarn baling. 


There is a LOGEMANN baler for 


every purpose. 


Write for detatls specifying your needs. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 


3102 Burleigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


— ono ceo ieee 
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WOODWARD, BALDWIN & C0. 


DRY GOODS 
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Keeping Bobbins Same 
Height on Spindles 


Textile Shield Company 
metal bushings protect all 
kinds of bobbins from 
shrinkage, keeping them 
the — —. on the 
spindles. et us prove 
=i this to you. 4 


TEXT! LE) o (SHIELD CO. 
Metal Stampings\or, a | 


GROTON ST., Lawrence, Mass. 
J. an Anderson, Proprie 


Fiavacponeversneneneianneny seeneeentaeeenianniy etor 
UE wUz in San tOeePOOeUeeeeeeReUACCUALEUANACUECEAEE EEE 


reenter 
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Commission Merchants 
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43-45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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“ACME BALE TIE BAND, 


Stocks warehoused at Spartanburg and Greenville, S. C. and addresses listed below. 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 


General Offices: 2840 Archer Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
ATLANTA, 603 Stewart Ave. S.W. BROOKLYN, 219 36th St. NEW ORLEANS, Masonic Temple Bldg. 
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| Weimar ay 


: Phone Connections 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Cotton Mercerized Tapes, 
sithiaccaltiemiaes . co Spool Tapes, Bindings and 

Oras: _ Amber Street ° 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. ees, ze — 
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YOU “CASH IN” ON A 
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Superior Finish 
AT THE POINT OF SALE 





TEL 







You no longer need feel that you cannot afford to 


scour your rayon hosiery before you dye. 










TLL 


Houghton’s Wonder Powders enable you, at low 






cost and with little time, to get the superior finish 





obtained by a separate scouring operation—the 





finish that means so much to you when your goods 


are on the sales counter. 





Only half as much of the proper Wonder Powder is 


Te 



















required as of ordinary soap. And the time required 





is only 10 minutes—not 20 minutes to a half hour 


POUNDS 
STEAM PRESSURE 


The Houghton Wonder Powders are pure vegetable 
oils plus a new-type of neutral colloidal detergent 
which assists greatly in removing more rapidly and 
completely the grease, fat, oil and dirt in the fabric. 


No odor or soap stains are left on the goods. The 


eC 


Powders lather profusely and rinse with remarkable 


ease. 


The Purdue University high pressure 
(3500 lbs.) experimental boiler installa- ) 

x a y : which the Houghton Man will gladly arrange, that 
tion depends directly on this FISHER : you Can reduce your processing time, decrease pro- 
Master Control Type 2255 for accu- : duction costs and improve the quality and finish 

° ‘* high by using the proper Wonder Powder, regardless of 
rately maintaining an even high pres- 
sure (300 lbs.) on the oil burner system. 
Greater efficiency, economy of instal- 

lation, and operation are the important E. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 
results obtained by the use of this PHILADELPHIA . CHICAGO . DETROIT 


FISHER Master Control Regulator. 


Convince yourself by a_ practical demonstration, 


Hocneceneaenacnaneneaeoonas 


the type of fabric. 


Houghton Distributors 


BULLETIN 65 ALABAMA—Birmingham, 820 Comer Bldg., James A. Brittair 


Furnished on Request : GEORGIA—Atlanta, 525 Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., J. M. Keith 
NORTH CAROLINA—Greensboro, P. O. Box 663, H. J. Waldron 
SOUTH CAROLINA—Greenville, P. O. Box 1241, R. J. Maxwell 
TEN NESSEE—Chattanooga, P. O. Box 656, Porter H. Brown 


° : 
Fisher Governor Co.Inc., | TEX.ARK. MISS, LA. MO, 118 N. Thied St, St. Louis, Mo, 
201 South First Avenue TRADE MAAK 1015 Santa Fe Avenue : + Sonene 


Marshalltown, lowa Los Angeles, Calif. = VIRGINIA—Richmond, 2401 Maplewood Ave., J. E. Davidsor 
i MASSACHUSETTS—Boston, 88 Commercial Wharf, M. L. Voge 
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Hseenvereeeeaenieaniil 


Eclipse Ball Bearing 
Bobbin Holder 


with 
Long Draft System 


The Eclipse Ball Bearing Bobbin Holder 
used in connection with ng Draft sys- 
tem of Spinning has some very distinct 
and desirable advantages over wooden 
skewers. 


Due to the Eclipse Ball Bearing Bobbin 
Holder’s construction, the largest possible 
package of roving with a minimum of twist 
can be used without stretching the roving. 


—WHY— 


A package (large) of roving will be ro- 
tating on Ball Bearings, hence greatly re- 
duced friction when being pulled from 
bobbin; also due to the construction of 
the Eclipse Ball Bearing Bobbin Holder, a 
package (large) of roving will automati- 
cally rotate without WABBLING—conse- 
quently, this means greatly reduced 
stretching of the roving. 


We will be pleased to have our repre- 
sentative call and tell you all 
about the Eclipse Ball Bearing 

Bobbin Holder. Write us— 
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ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, INC. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


ECLIPSE 


BOBBIN HOLDER 
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“KNITTING KINKS”’ 
A Valuable Handbook 


on the Operation and 
Adjustment of Knitting 
Machines 


CONTENTS 


CHAPTER I—ADJUSTING THE MODEL K MACHINE— 

Fitting a Pawl Controller Shoe No. Fitting a New Welt Presser. 

7426. Fitting an Outside Sinker Ring. 
Fitting an Inside Sinker Ring. 
Fitting a Chain Pawl. 
Fitting a Center Cam. 
Fitting a Left-Hand Stitch Cam. 
Fitting a Right-Hand Stitch Cam. 
Throw of Dial Needles. 


Fitting a Drum Pawl. 

Fitting a Main Pawl. 

Fitting a Left-Hand and Right-Hand 

Up-Pick. 

Fitting a Down-Pick. 

Fitting a Stitch Cam Bracket. 
CHAPTER II—ADJUSTING COMMON DIFFICULTIES— 

Threads Pulling Out of Machine. 

Yarn Tensions, 

Slack Course. 

Large Cut-Outs in Heel and Toe. 

Setting Sinker Cams. 

Breakage of Transfer Jacks. 

Shears Not Cutting at Yarn Change. 


Needles Breaking Almost Anywhere. 
Needle Importance 
Machine Becoming Stuck. 
Fitting Machine Together Correctly. 
Centering Up a Dial. 
Sizing Up Work. 
Fashion Marks. 
CHAPTER III—ADJUSTING COMMON DIFFICULTIES— 

ing or Not at All—Just Before 

Heel. 
Fashion Marks on Hem Transfer. 
Stop Motion Not Working. 
Streaks, 
Silk Work Fuzzy. 
Breaking Needles on the Set-Up. 
Ankle Too Loose. 


Heel and Toe Thread Pulling Out. 
Switch Cam Off in Corner of Toe. 
Concaving a Stitch Cam. 

Cut-Outs on Inside of Welt at Trans- 


fer. 
Crooked Stockings. 
Heel and Toe Puckering Up. 
Splicing Starting Too High on Stock- 


CHAPTER IV—ADJUSTING COMMON DIFFICULTIES— 


Centering Up a Jack Dial. 
Cut-Outs on Yarn Changes. 

Welt Puckered Up. 

Breaking Needles in Heel and Toe. 


Drop Stitches. 

Cut-Outs in the Gore. 

Splicing Trouble, 

Loops Left Up at the Transfer. 


CHAPTER V—ADJUSTING THE MODEL R I MACHINE— 


Importance of Setting Dial. 
Fastening the Dial. 

Pile-Ups. 

Puckered Streaks. 

Outside Sinker Ring. 

Taking All Sinkers Out of Machine 
Cut-Outs in Heel and Toe. 


Tuck-Stitch Trouble. 

Drop Stitches on the Instep. 
Yarn Clamp. 

Sizing Work. 

The Dial Needles. 

The Cylinder Needles. 

Play in Rib Knitting Cam Lever 


SPECIAL OFFER 


As the value of a book lies in its contents and not in 
a fancy cover, we have put “Knitting Kinks Hand 
Book Number One” out in a strong, serviceable paper 
binding and can thus offer it to you FREE with a 
one year subscription to “COTTON” at the regular 
subscription rate of $1.00 in the United States and 
Mexico. To Canada $1.50. Foreign Countries $2.00. 


COTTON 


Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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DOES MOISTURE AFFECT 
your PLYWOOD BOXES 1K: 


THIS — THIS? 


Pg LEO Rr map 









by con 
si OEE me 
eas UC nt 








This box has been under a water spray This box was under the same water spray 


48 MINUTES 48 HOURS!!! 










It is glued with VEGETABLE It is glued with LAUXEIN 
(non-water-resisting) glue (water-resisting) glue 





A postcard will bring you the name of a plywood box manufacturer near you, who 
uses LAUXEIN glue exclusively. We believe you will find his prices no higher than 
those of other plywood box manufacturers. 


speciky LAUXEIN GLUE on your next prywoop Box orDeR 
Lk: Fs LAUCKS, INC. BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS. 


“Water resistant boxes deliver the goods.” 










TU ae 


Get This Catalog 


for complete information 
on cork roof insulation 


Mundet takes care of all roof insulation details. We 
have a complete and efficient Service Department for 
installation work. We have branch offices in all of 
the principal cities of the United States and Canada 
and a complete line of stock is carried by every branch. 
Our roofing engineers in these branches will gladly go 
into your problems with you regardless of what they 
may be so long as they involve the use of cork. No 
obligation whatever and no job is too large, too small, 
or too far away. 


MUNDET CORK CORP. 


Affiliated with L. Mundet & Son—Established 1865 
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450 Seventh Ave. New York City 
ee eee FPILt IN. caee TEAR OF? .. nae 2 | | Se ee 
: Mundet Cork Corp. 450 Seventh Ave., New York City. 
= i : Without obligating us in any 
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MACHINERY 
LIQUIDATION 


Complete 50,000 Spindle Combed Yarn 
Spinning Mill Equipment of the Kilburn 
Mills, No. 2, New Bedford, Mass. 


This is without question the finest lot of 
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machinery ever offered for sale. It is all in the 

best mechanical condition and we know will 
pass inspection of the most critical buyer. : 
It is offered in complete units or small lots 
at very attractive prices and cordially invite = 
your early inspection. : 
Send for detailed machinery list 
— WRITE=— —TELEGRAPH— —TELEPHONE— 
J. H. WINDLE, : 
LIQUIDATING AGENT : 
Standard Mill Supply Co., or Kilburn Mills, : 
Providence, R. I. New Bedford, Mass. E 
Gaspee 9789 Clifford 961 : 
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DISPLAY RATES 


Rates are net, payable in advance each month. No commissions 
or discounts. Page is 3 columns, 10 inches deep—30 inches to 
page. Space measured by even inch vertically by 1, 2 or 3 
columns in width. Column width 2% inches. Rates based on 
the total space used in one year. 


Per Inch Per Inch 
BRNO eee an 5.00 15 inches peer | 
NS eee eee ao aneees. ....._...... £0 
YS ee La) aa 3.80 
SS ee eee S20: “300 seen: owe 8.60 











POSITION 
WANTED 


Fixer Foreman, As- 
sistant Superintendent, 
experienced Reading 
full-fashioned machines, 
Banner, Scott & Wil- 
liams and Wildman ma- 
chines, also seamers and 
loopers, ete. Steady, re- 
liable, A-1 references. 
Address Box 88, care of 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


By young 


lanta, Ga. 












POSITION WANTED 


married man, 
college graduate, with 8 
years experience in textile 
office work; 
have a thorough knowledge 
of modern textile cost ac- 
counting. Reply AZ, care 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., At- 
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ADJUSTMENT 
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The textile mill “left in the offing” at this crit- 
ical point in industrial history may be sub- 
merged into a sea of liabilities if the right pre- 
cautions are unheeded. 

It is a good time to act now—whether your 
plant should be reduced, enlarged, altered, re- 
located, liquidated or reorganized. H. M. 
McCord specializes in this procedure. Every 
man on the McCord staff is an expert in his 
particular field and can advise you wisely. 


Write nearest office for information. 


H. M. McCORD 


1400 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 


Phone 505 
New York City Boston, Mass. 
100 E. 42nd St. 161 Devonshire St. 
Ashland 4-0345 Liberty 5948 
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BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 
UNDISPLAYED 


Advertisements set ‘“‘Want ad” style. Positions wanted .05 
word per insertion. Minimum charge $1.00 per insertion. Cash 
with order. All other classifications .10 word per insertion. 
Minimum charge $2.00 per insertion. Advertisements of equip- 
ment, for sale, rent or wanted and professional cards are ac- 
cepted at display rate only. 


Box number addresses care of COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, 
Ga., count as eight words. 


WANTED— 
HYGROLIT MACHINE 


Interested in securing a second- 
hand Hygrolit Conditioning Ma- 
chine for the setting of twist in 
yarn. 












































in addition 











If you have such a machine that 
you desire to dispose of, kindly 
send full-details with regard to 
the machine, and its condition 
and price wanted. 


























Address Box 89, care COTTON, 
arant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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If Your Property is Worth Owning... 
... It’s Worth Protecting 





A whispered conference in the dark. . . “Well---let’s 
try the next plant. It’s a pipe--and a clean get-away, 
too.” 


Some people don’t like Cyclone Fence—and it’s obvious 
why they shouldn’t. They much prefer the property 
that’s open, or enclosed with wooden fence which hides 
their movements. 

That’s why property protected by Cyclone Fence has 
been markedly free from disturbance during the rising 
epidemic of lawlessness. Even when the prowler gets 
in, this sturdy steel enclosure has him like a rat in a 
trap. 

Yet protection is only one of the many reasons for 
erecting Cyclone Fence. It is the most efficient method 
known to CONTROL movements of labor and material, 
in and out of your property. Provides safe storage in 
yards. Protects you from liability charges. Adds to 
the appearance of the grounds. 

Because it serves in sO many ways, we analyze the 
fence requirements of every plant with old-fashioned 
thoroughness. Even the erection is done by a factory- 
trained crew. The result is evident—installations made 
years ago are still serving today. 
The Cyclone copper-steel fence 
we now recommend has been con- 
stantly improved, and today is 
far more enduring than ever. A 
Cyclone sales engineer will be 
glad to go over your property 
and submit the most practical 
and economical method of pro- 
tecting it. Write today. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
General Offices: Waukegan, Ill. 
Branches in all Principal Cities 





Pa 
SUBSIDIARY OF ome: inl STEEL CORPORATION 


Pacific Coast Division: 
Standard Fence Co., Oakland, Calif. 


Cyclone ts not a type of fence but fence made erclusively 
by Cyclone Fence Company and identified by this trademark 
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This Plant 
Cut Fuel Costs 
333% 


By installing a Morehead Back-to- 
Boiler System to drain cooking equip- 
ment and return condensate to the 
boilers, the Harbauer Company, 
Toledo, were able to use only two 
boilers instead of the three formerly 
needed. 


Company officials state that a saving 
of 33'2% in fuel alone resulted from 
this Morehead installation. 


Regardless of the size of your plant — 
regardless of what you use steam for 
— heating, cooking, drying, and all 
kinds of process work —it will pay you 
to find out what the application of 
Morehead methods will do for you. 


Send today for our interesting book- 
let containing the facts about More- 
head Back-to-Boiler Systems. Just 
mail the coupon. 


MOREHEAD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


DEPARTMENT C - - - DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





> Back to Boiler 
SYSTEM 


Pia, SARE ST 


COUPON 


Morehead Mfzg. Co., 
Department C, 
Detroit, Michigan 





I'd like to have your interesting 44-page booklet, giving 
helpful information regarding the Morehead Back-to-Boiler 
System. This will, of course, place me under no obligation. 


Name oe 


Company = 





Address ; Be papiome 
City 
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WW years 
without 
a drink~ 


“Smoother than Grease” 


“Arguto Bushings have 
outlasted 7 Bronze Bush- 
ings in the same place. 


Very severe service.” 






—unsolicited testimonial 


JRGUTO sranine 


WAYNE JUNCTION PHILADELPHIA 
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on any 


kinds of 
TAGS 


System, Piecework, 


Trailor, Factory, 
Labeling, etc. 


CALL UPONET AY WOOD 
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Southern Representative— A 


SOUTHERN SHIPPERS SUPPLY CO. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Factory at 
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REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


ROLLER CALF 


R. NEUMANN & CO. 


MAU 


Hoboken, N. J. NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
Direct Factory Representatives in the South CLEVELAND SPARTANBURG 
PEARSE SLAUGHTER BELTING CO., GREENVILLE, 8. C. = 
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. . 
Scientific Alligator Steel Belt 
. @ Lacing holds the belt in a vise-like compres- 
Joining sion grip. Prevents ply separation at belt ends. 
The smooth flexible joint is reliable in service 
and has great surplus strength. It rocks on oval faces of the 
sectional hinge pin. 


Quickly and Easily Applied 
with only a Hammer 


Combines the efficiency of an endless belt and 
the convenient take-apart feature. In general use on 
light, medium and heavy belts of all types. Made 

ahs x : 3 A 
also in ““monel metal’’. Eleven sizes. Sold the world over. 


FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING COMPANY 


4619 Lexington Street Chicago, Illinois 
In England at 135 Finsbury Pavement, London, E. C. 2 


To avoid imitations look for the Alligator on the yellow labeled 
box and stamped on the lacing. 





Mechanical - Electrical 
Structural Engineers 


Plans, Specifications, Supervision of Construction, 
Machinery Lay-outs, Location Studies, Manufactur- 
ing Reports, Appraisals, for Industrial Plants 
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THE 20Qm AGER 
BUILT by Jexézle 








TEXTILE has established a new high record for the number of Agers manufactured by any one concern in this country. This 
national acceptance of TEXTILE Agers is convincing testimony of their reliability. 





Now TEXTILE has designed a new Ager for the full developing of printed vat colors. 


This machine embodies such mechanical features as outboard self-aligning ball bearings, for both the top and bottom car- 
rier rolls. An individual motor drive with a variable speed control built as a compact unit, and mounted on side of machine. 
All jointed surfaces are accurately machined and fitted to precision. 









Every type of Ager used for Cotton, Silk and Rayon fabrics TEXTILE manufactures, and today in United States more 
colors are developed in Agers built by TEXTILE than in all other makes combined. 
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New York Office So eb 0009 eg Southern Agent 
50 Church St ° arias H. G. Mayer, Charlotte, N. C, 
Providence, R. I. 


Manufacturers of Machinery for 


Bleaching, Mercerizing, Dyeing, Drying, Printing and Finishing Textile Fabrics and Warp Yarns 
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OUTINE inspection every 3 

months! There has been no 
other maintenance expense for the 
loom drive hangers since the 648 
Fafnir Wide Inner Ring Ball Bear- 
ings were installed 3 vears ago. 


That is only part of the savings 
these Fafnirs have produced in the 
Gaffney Mfg. Co., Gaffney, S. C. 
There has been a 10° decrease in 
the power consumption. A saving 
of more than $1000.00 yearly re- 
sults. Significant is the fact that 
the profits produced will continue 
undiminished for many years to 
come. 


Gaffney is typical of many mills 
which have obtained the cleanliness 
and efficiency of ball bearings with 
Fafnir Hanger Boxes; which have 
gained this end most easily through 
the simplicity of installation these 
bearings provide. 


Helpful information is contained in 
the Fafnir Textile Catalog—data 
covering applications on motors, 
hangers, pillow blocks as well as 
machines of all kinds. Write for a 
copy. There is no obligation in- 
volved. 





THE FAFNIR BEARING CO. 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
Representatives also at Atlanta, Ga.: 


Charlotte, N.C.; Dallas, Texas: Houston, 
Texas ; Boston, Mass. ; Birmingham, Ala. 
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648 Ball Bearings 


lead to 


Power Savings 
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FAFNIR BALL BEARINGS 
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is a PART of 


CONTROLLED 





Manufacture 


Dx! builds a new general control laboratory; supplementing 

the work of the Spinning Department laboratory, the Finish- 
ing Department laboratory and the chemical laboratory in the 
Mercerizing Department. Controlled Manufacture tightens its 
grip over Dixie quality. Dixie's customers can be certain of the 
results they will get from Dixie yarn because the yarn is tested 
for knitting results before it is shipped. 


The new general control laboratory, housed in a completely 
new building of its own, constantly tests Dixie yarn for evenness, 
both in twist and diameter; for knots, slubs, neps; for elasticity; 
for strength; for count; for moisture regain; and for mill perfor- 
mance, by actually knitting Dixie yarns on our own knitting and 
ribbing machines. 


Now, more than ever before, you should try Dixie yarn in your 
mill. Let the Dixie representative furnish you samples. 





: DIXIE DURENE + A PRODUCT OF CONTROLLED MANUFACTURE 





